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AUDITING THE VOTE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 2007 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Elections, 
Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:50 p.m., in room 
1309, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Zoe Lofgren (chair- 
woman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Lofgren, Gonzales, Davis of California, 
McCarthy, and Ehlers. 

Also Present: Representative Holt. 

Staff Present: Tom Hicks, Election Counsel; Janelle Hu, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Matt Pinkus, Professional Staff/Parliamen- 
tarian; Kristin McCowan, Chief Legislative Clerk; Gineen Beach, 
Minority Counsel; and Peter Sloan, Minority Professional Staff. 

Ms. Lofgren. Welcome to everyone. First, apologies for our tar- 
diness, for some reason as soon as there is a Election Sub- 
committee notice, the House calls at least 5 votes and makes us 
late. And so obviously, we have to go over and do our duty of vot- 
ing. But it does put us in a delay mode and we do apologize. 

Last week, we had a hearing on election reform and learned 
about some of the issues surrounding the tools of voting machines 
and software as well as access to those machines for all voters. 

This week, we shift focus to what happens when the polls close, 
auditing. The Help America Vote Act, or HAVA, addressed ma- 
chines and established new procedures for voting lists and registra- 
tion, but auditing was not addressed. Post election audits are a tool 
to increase voter confidence in the election process. But there is no 
national standard for auditing in Federal elections. There are 
States, such as California, where the paper count takes precedence 
over the electronic one, or other States like Nevada are the reverse. 

Discrepancies are not just about paper or electronic counts. It 
also goes to the extent of audits. Connecticut has performed post 
election audits using 20 percent of precincts. Other States are as 
low as 1 percent of precincts. In addition to the extent of audits, 
they need to be conducted so they are publicly observable. And au- 
dits must, as we know, also be entirely random to avoid the possi- 
bility of tampering. 

Greater transparency through increased election scrutiny is not 
a bad thing, and having a voter verified paper trail with an auto- 
matic routine audit may go a long way to increase voter confidence 
and to deter fraud. 


( 1 ) 
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It is no secret that a number of recent elections have been deter- 
mined by a very small difference of votes. And a handful of these 
are still in dispute. A failure to have paper records that can be au- 
dited could ultimately call into question the validity of a very close 
election. And it may be that an established national process for the 
audit of Federal elections would be worthwhile. 

I would like to call on the ranking member, Mr. McCarthy, for 
his opening remarks, and also invite the other Members to submit 
statements for the record. Mr. McCarthy. 

[The statement of Ms. Lofgren follows:] 
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House Administration 
Elections Subcommittee 

Election Reform: Auditing Federal Elections 
Tuesday, March 20, 2007 

Opening Statement 

Last week we had a hearing on election reform and learned about some of the issues 
surrounding the tools of voting, machines and software, as welt as access to those 
machines for all voters. This week, we shift focus to what happens when the polls close: 
auditing. 

The Help America Vote Act (HAVA) addressed machines and established new 
procedures for voting lists and registration, but auditing was not addressed. Post-election 
audits are an essential tool to increase voter confidence in the election process. 
Unfortunately, there is no national standard for auditing in federal elections. There are 
states, such as California, where the paper count takes precedence over the electronic one 
while other states like Nevada are the reverse. 

Discrepancies are not just about paper or electronic counts; it also goes to the extent of 
audits. Connecticut has performed post-election audits using 20% of precincts but other 
states are as low as 1% of precincts. 

In addition to the extent of the audits, they need to be conducted so they are public 
observable. Audits must also be entirely random to avoid the possibility of tampering. 

Greater transparency through increased election scrutiny is not a bad thing. Having a 
voter-verified paper trail with an automatic routine audit will go a long way to increase 
voter confidence and deter fraud. 

It’s no secret that a number of recent elections have been determined by a very small 
difference in votes and a handful of these are still in dispute. A failure to have paper 
records that can be audited could ultimately call into question the validity of an election. 
An established national process for the audit of federal elections is needed. 
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Mr. McCarthy. Well, I appreciate the Chairwoman for calling 
this hearing on election audits. I do believe that all Members of 
this panel as well as our colleagues in the House are dedicated to 
ensuring that Federal elections are conducted and tabulated in a 
free and fair manner. I do want to make sure, though, that the 
Federal interest in this issue should not cloud the work of the 
State and local jurisdictions and I am happy that we have two 
States here, Ohio and Arizona, that tabulate and do an audit as 
well, so we will hear from them on the ability that we can work 
together and make sure we have fair and honest elections. Thank 
you. 

[The statement of Mr. McCarthy follows:] 
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Committee on House Administration 
Subcommittee on Elections 
Federal Audits 
March 20, 2007 

Ranking Member McCarthy’s Opening Statement 


I appreciate the Chairwoman for calling this hearing on election audits. I believe that all 
members on this panel, as well as our colleagues in the House, are dedicated to ensuring that 
Federal elections are conducted and tabulated in a free and fair manner. 

But Federal interest in this issue should not cloud the work of state and local jurisdictions 
on ensuring that voters have a reasonable certainty that the votes they cast were counted 
correctly. I am pleased we will be taking testimony from witnesses in Ohio and Arizona that can 
provide first-hand accounts to the auditing procedures in their jurisdiction, and to gauge their 
reaction and experiences with their own state auditing process. But we are getting input from 
two states that have experience with manual audits after an election. Are the approaches that the 
various states have been using beneficial in ensuring vote count results reliability, especially 
when comparing the electronic tally with the hand recounts? When there is a discrepancy, which 
count should be given more weight, an electronic count done by pre-certified software that might 
nonetheless have a bug in it, or a hand count of ballots that are being done by weary volunteers 
and election officials? Who are the best people to audit? What is the comfort zone that election 
officials have with the amount of ballots subject to an audit, with the resources they have to 
report the results of an election in a timely manner, after the election and under state law as to 
when an election is certified? Without seeing what the background is in the local, state, and 
federal arenas right now, it is difficult to paint a picture of the extent of federal legislation, if any, 
would be necessary, especially if done at the expense of federal taxpayers. Thus, 1 would urge 
additional subcommittee scrutiny on this as well as the other subject areas on elections that the 
Chairwoman has correctly recognized needs a public hearing. 

Currently, we have 27 states that require paper trails, with 13 more considering that 
approach, in addition to the 15 states that have some sort of requirement of manual audits of 
paper ballots or trails. As at least three of my colleagues on this subcommittee are familiar, my 
home .state of California has required a public audit of one percent of randomly chosen precincts 
after every election. These audits are conducted by local election officials and the audit occurs 
by hand. This approach is different than the approaches of other states, but all have the same goal 
in mind, to administer free and fair elections. 1 believe we must approach the.se hearing with that 
perspective in mind and be mindful of our states’ efforts when conducting these oversight 
hearings. 

I thank the witnesses for joining us today to examine these critical issues and I look 
forward to hearing their testimony and answers to our questions. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. I would just like to note for the record 
that there was some confusion on witness notification and submis- 
sion of testimony, and we are going to strive at the next hearing 
to have all our testimony submitted within the 48 hours that is 
specified in the rules and make sure that everything is shared as 
promptly as possible between the sides. 

I would like now to call upon our first panel, and, we have Mr. 
Ion, is that how it is pronounced? Sancho, who is the supervisor of 
elections from Leon County Florida. He was elected to his first 
term as supervisor of the elections in November of 1988, re-elected 
in 92, 96, 2000, 2004 and serving his fifth term in — as of January 
second 2005. He has a JD from Florida State University Law 
School, a bachelor’s degree from Stetson University. 

And we also have Mr. Matt Damschroder, who is the director of 
the Franklin County Board of Elections. And Mr. Damschroder has 
been the Director of the Franklin County Board of Elections since 
2003 and serves as the president of the Ohio Association of Elec- 
tion Officials. And he was the executive director of the Franklin 
County Republican Party until his appointment to the Board of 
Elections. 

STATEMENTS OF ION SANCHO, SUPERVISOR OF ELECTIONS, 

LEON COUNTY, FLORIDA; AND MATT DAMSCHRODER, 

FRANKLIN COUNTY BOARD OF ELECTIONS 

Ms. Lofgren. We welcome both of you and we have a light sys- 
tem here. We will ask that you summarize your written statements 
which we will have and submit for the record and try and give your 
oral remarks in about 5 minutes that will allow for questions. So 
if we may ask, Mr. Sancho first and then the other witness. 

STATEMENT OF ION SANCHO 

Mr. Sancho. Thank you. Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member 
McCarthy and committee members. Thank you for the opportunity 
to testify today. My name is Ion Sancho. I am the elected super- 
visor for elections for Leon County, Florida. I am a member of the 
International Association of Clerks, recorders, election officials and 
treasurers, and the election officers, the two largest professional as- 
sociations for election officials in the country. I have no party affili- 
ation. 

In my testimony today, I will focus the problems Florida has en- 
countered over the past 6 years and how our audits — or more accu- 
rately, the lack of audit — have contributed to the current crisis in 
confidence Floridians have in their electoral system today, a crisis 
of confidence that is so critical that the incoming governor, upon 
taking office, stated that in the State of Florida, there will be — 
there will be a paper trail for every vote. 

And that is a sea change from the previous administration. 

What are audits? One dictionary definition refers to an audit as 
an official examination and verification of a accounts and records. 
Another calls it a methodical examination and review. I would like 
to say that the reason that I had to resort to the dictionary is that 
audits have no definition under Florida law. Because Florida does 
not conduct audits. Before the election, we have to do a series of 
tests, which we call logic and accuracy, and after the election, we 
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do a logic and accuracy that ensures that the machine can count 
a test step. But we never audit actual ballots or votes. And so as 
an election official, I had to resort to the dictionary to describe an 
audit. 

Which leads me to directly to the 2000 elections. In Florida, au- 
dits for any election, again, as I have mentioned, are not required. 

The closest thing that we have had in Florida election law to an 
audit was our pre-2000 recount provisions in chapter 102, which, 
depending on the closeness of the contest, could mean that every 
ballot had to be manually examined. 

These recounts are generally rare events. In my almost 20-year 
career, I have overseen four of them, and only one of these, the 
presidential race of 2000, involved a Federal race, and that re- 
count, the only audit that we could use was terminated by the 
United States Supreme Court. All of us in Florida were embar- 
rassed by what happened, including election officials. And this em- 
barrassment, which the Miami Herald recorded at 70 percent dis- 
satisfaction with our electorate, forced our public policy makers to 
act. 

The governor ordered a bipartisan task force, which held hear- 
ings across the State and produced 35 excellent recommendations, 
including audits. But audits, recounts, voter intent, were all dis- 
carded out of that task force series of recommendations and sub- 
stituted in those for those audits and recounts was the assumption 
that since voting machines could never make a mistake, it was il- 
logical then to audit any result that was produced by voting ma- 
chines. And this is the current State of Florida law today. 

Let me tell you that if we were going to have the same kind of 
statistical dead heat in Florida in 2008, we would have less than 
1 percent of the ballots examined under current law. Why? Because 
under Florida law, the only ballots which can be examined in an 
audit are those ballots which could not be read by voting machine. 

That means every machine readable ballot is out of bounds in a 
recount to examine. 

In the last election, only 500 ballots out of over 92,000 ballots 
cast would be examined under a Florida recount, roughly less than 
1 percent of the ballots. Again because only these number of bal- 
lots, the overvotes and undervotes and optical scan ballots, either 
by those jurisdictions who use paper ballots in the precincts or 
those ballots received by the election official through the mail 
which are on paper, only those ballots which are nonmachine read- 
able could be manually audited. 

Ms. Lofgren. Mr. Sancho, the red light means your time is up, 
so could we ask you to wind up and we will go to our next witness? 

Mr. Sancho. All right. I would urge this body to require that 
mandatory random and manual post election audits be made the 
law. Without them, no citizen. State or Federal in terms of the 
races that they focus on, can actually have any validity under Flor- 
ida’s current statutory scheme that is, in fact, their votes are being 
counted. Thank you. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much for that testimony. And as 
I mentioned earlier, your complete statement will be made a part 
of the record as well as the questions that follow. 
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Mr. Damschroder, now it is your turn, and I probably should 
have said when the yellow light goes on that means you have a lit- 
tle time left to summarize. 

STATEMENT OF MATT DAMSCHRODER 

Mr. Damschroder. Good afternoon, Madam Chairwoman and 
members of the committee. Franklin County is the most populous 
county of Ohio’s 15th congressional district. And during the 2006 
congressional election cycle, the 15th congressional district election 
resulted in an official margin of victory of less than one half of one 
percent or less than 1,055 votes. That general election was admin- 
istered in Franklin County using direct recording electronic voting 
machines, or DREs, with a voter verified paper audit trail. 

In 2004, the Ohio General Assembly had enacted legislation re- 
quiring the WPAT to be included in all DRE’s beginning in 2006. 
I was the only election official in Ohio who testified in support of 
WPAT technology. But I had two concerns with Ohio’s legislation. 
And they are the two concerns that I have with H.R. 811. 

First, the WPAT should not be, in my opinion, the ballot of 
record. With the WPAT as the official ballot, it is possible that an 
otherwise properly cast and accurately recorded ballot on the DRE 
might not be recounted in a close election due to paper jams or poll 
worker error loading the paper backwards. The question what con- 
stitutes a vote, having long been determined in Ohio for punch 
cards and optically scanned paper ballots, has seemed wrong to me 
at the time and wrong to me now that we would institute a new 
voter intent question that could cause a voter’s properly cast and 
accurately recorded vote to go uncounted. 

Second, the WPAT requirement should go into effect only after 
the Election Assistance Commission had developed standards for 
the function and operation of the technology. 

I am concerned that by enacting portions of this legislation. Con- 
gress might be making precisely the same mistake that Ohio made 
by mandating changes to the technology by date certain before 
operational standards are established and the technology is fully 
developed and tested. 

Essentially in Ohio and in Franklin County specifically, our $14 
million investment partially included HAVA funds and partially in- 
cluding local taxpayer funds would likely have to be dumped be- 
cause our WPAT technology does not conform to the requirements 
of this legislation. 

Beginning with our first use of the WPAT in a special election 
of February of 2006, we began voluntarily conducting audits of the 
WPAT to the electronic record. 

As a part of that, we determined that there were instances where 
the paper printers did jam or that poll workers did make errors in 
loading the paper tapes backwards. So as we prepared for the re- 
counts, the mandatory recount in the 15th congressional district 
election, we knew that there were going to be problems and with 
no definition in Ohio law from the Secretary of State in answering 
that very important voter intent question on the WPAT, the Board 
of Elections engaged both of the campaigns to basically create 
ground rules for the conduct of the recount of how we would treat 
a ballot in the event that we came to a jam or a blank tape. 
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The hand tally of the WPAT for this Federal recount took 2,000 
employee hours. And again, that was to hand tally 10 percent of 
the total votes in Franklin County. 

I would like to bring one specific instance to the committee’s at- 
tention that demonstrates the importance of clear and objective 
guidelines to define voter intent on the WPAT. On one particular 
paper tape, the recount team encountered a paper jam and there 
was no indication on the paper tape that the voter’s voting session 
had ended in a ballot properly being cast. At the conclusion of the 
recount of that tape, the total number of hand tallied votes exclud- 
ing the so-called jammed vote on the paper tape equaled the total 
number of votes cast on the machine. To further verify that the so- 
called jammed vote should not be counted, the recount team exam- 
ined the ballot image log and the electronic event log, both of which 
validated that there were only the specified number of ballots cast 
in the machine. And the event log actually showed that at the time 
displayed on the paper tape that the printer had jammed. 

Additionally, the poll workers followed their responsibilities and 
noted in their records that a paper tape had jammed, that they 
cancelled the ballot and allowed the voter to vote on a different ma- 
chine. 

When using VATPAT technology which introduces new question of 
voter intent as I described, vague and subjective language, such as 
811’s phrase, preponderance of evidence or clear and convincing 
evidence is an open invitation to litigation. In Franklin County, 
that could have meant that litigation would have required weeks 
beyond the end of the recount and that possibly a representative 
from the 15th congressional district not being seated when Con- 
gress convened, also look towards 2008, it could possibly mean that 
our recounts and other audits would not be concluded by the time 
the Federal electors are seated. 

Our experience in this recount demonstrates the accuracy of elec- 
tronic voting systems and the benefit of State and local control over 
election audit recount definitions and procedures. 

[The statement of Mr. Damschroder follows:] 
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UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Committee on House Administration 
Elections Subcommittee 

Tuesday, March 20, 2007 

Good afternoon Madame Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am Matthew 
Damschroder, Director of the Franklin County Board of Elections in Columbus, Ohio and 
President of the Ohio Association of Elections Officials. 

Franklin is the majority county of Ohio’s IS"" Congres.sional District. During the 2006 
Congressional election cycle, incumbent Republican Deborah Pryce faced Democrat 
County Commissioner Mary Jo Kilroy in a contest that resulted in an official margin of 
victory for Congresswoman Pryce of less than Vi of 1% or 1,055 votes out of more than 
222,000 ballots cast thus requiring an automatic recount. 

The Franklin County election was administered using the ES&S iVotronic direct 
recording electronic voting machine, or DRE, with a voter verifiable paper audit trail, or 
VVPAT. There were 45,684 ballots cast on optically scanned paper absentee ballots and 
150,186 ballots cast on 2,341 VVPAT DREs. To my knowledge, it was the closest 
Congressional election in the Country that used VVPAT DREs. 

The use of DRE technology is not new for Franklin County: from 1992 to 2005 elections 
in Franklin County have been run on paf)erless DREs. Prior to 2006, both candidates had 
been elected and re-elected on this technology multiple times. 

In 2004, the Ohio General Assembly enacted legislation requiring VVPAT technology to 
be included with all DREs beginning with the first federal election of 2006. I provided 
testimony in favor of VVPAT technology. But I offered two strong cautions that were 
left unaddressed in Ohio’s legislation. I have the same concerns with HR 811. 

First: the VVPAT should not be the ballot of record; it should be used only as an audit 
device to prove the electronic record. With the VVPAT as the official ballot it is possible 
- and this was shown to be true during the 15"’ Congressional District recount - that a 
ballot having been otherwise properly cast and accurately recorded by the DRE might not 
be re-counted in a close election - .such as the 15"' Congressional District - due to paper 
jams or poll worker error loading the paper backwards. The question “what constitutes a 
vote” having long been determined in Ohio for punch cards and optically scanned paper 
ballots, it seemed wrong to me that we would introduce a new voter intent question that 
could cause a voter's properly cast and accurately recorded vote to go uncounted. 

Second, the VVPAT requirement should go into affect only after the Election Assistance 
Commission (EAC) has developed standards for the function and operation of the 
technology. At the time Ohio passed its VVPAT legislation, the EAC had only just 
recently convened the first meeting of the Technical Guidelines Development Committee 

Matthew M. Damschroder 
March 20, 2007 
Page 1 
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(TDGC). It seemed backwards to me that Ohio would spend millions of taxpayer dollars 
to implement a technology that had not yet been developed nor tested and had no federal 
standards regulating its operation and function. I am concerned that by enacting portions 
of HR 811, Congress will be making precisely the same mistake that Ohio made by 
mandating changes to technology by a date certain before operational standards are 
established and the technology is fully developed and properly tested prior to 
deployment. 

In absence of clear guidance in law or from the Secretary of State on the manner and 
standards by which a VVPAT recount should be conducted in Ohio in preparation for the 
mandatory recount of the 15"' Congressional District, I met with attorneys for each of the 
campaigns to define the terms of the recount. 

We agreed that, due to the narrow margin of victory in the Congressional contest, it was 
necessary to exceed the minimum percentage of votes to be hand-recounted. The 
Secretary of State’s administrative guidelines require 3%. Our agreement required 10%. 

Additionally, we agreed that if the VVPAT was illegible or blank that the Board, in the 
presence of observers from each of the campaigns, would rely upon the electronic Ballot 
Image Log and Event Log to determine the indecipherable ballot or ballots at the point of 
the jam or blank tape. 

Precincts containing 10% of the total votes were randomly selected by a representative of 
each campaign prior to the start of the recount. 49 precincts were selected containing 
14,723 total ballots cast on 27 1 machines. 

The hand tally of the VVPAT took five teams of four Board employees, each with two 
Republicans and two Democrats, five days to accomplish the hand tally phase of the 
recount, 

I would like to bring one specific instance to the Committee’s attention that demonstrates 
the veracity of the electronic voting devices and the success of policies and procedures 
agreed to by the two campaigns, which protected the integrity of the process. 

On one particular paper tape, a recount team encountered a printer jam. The voter had 
clearly begun a voting session and had cast a vote for candidates for various offices when 
a printer jam appeared to have occurred after the voter had cast a vote for a candidate in 
the 15"’ Congressional District contest. There was no indication on the VVPAT that this 
voter’s voting session had ended in the ballot being properly cast. 

Recount staff did not count that vote at that time, waiting instead to see if the total ballots 
counted, less the jammed ballot, equaled the public count, or total votes, on the machine 
thus Indicating that the ballot was indeed not electronically cast. At the conclusion of the 
recount of that tape, the number of total hand-tallied votes, excluding the so-called 
jammed vote on the VVPAT, equaled the total number of votes cast on the machine. 


Matthew M. Damschroder 
March 20, 2007 
Page 2 
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To further verify whether or not the “jammed vote” should be counted, the recount team 
hand-counted the votes electronically recorded in the machine’s ballot image log. The 
ballot image log matched exactly with the VVPAT. 

Additionally, the machine’s electronic Event Log was examined. The Event Log showed 
that the voting session in question had begun at the exact time printed on the paper tape 
and further showed that a printer error had occurred and that the password-protected 
service menu had been accessed by a poll worker and the ballot in question cancelled. 

Finally, the recount team examined the poll workers’ Election Day records for the 
precinct. As instructed, the poll workers had notated that at the time printed on the 
VVPAT and recorded in the Event Log, a printer error had occurred on the machine in 
question and that the poll worker had rightly cancelled the voter’s ballot and moved the 
voter to a different voting machine to begin a new voting session. They also noted that at 
a later time, a machine technician had arrived and fixed the jam so that voting could 
continue on the previously jammed voting machine. 

At the conclusion of the recount, not one vote that had been electronically recorded as a 
normal ballot changed as a result of the hand tally of the VVPAT. The only votes that 
truly changed - a total of 8 - were on the optically scanned paper absentee ballots. In 
every instance, the VVPAT record precisely matched the electronic record of the DRE. 
Not one vote that had been recorded electronically changed as a result of the inspection 
of the VVPAT. 

The recount of the Franklin County portion of the 15’*' Congressional District - just one 
of the three Congressional Districts that overlap into our county - consumed nearly 2,000 
person hours over the course of seven days. 

One important outcome of this recount - beyond officially re-counted and certified 
election results - was the knowledge of the impact of Ohio’s recount provisions using 
VVPAT DREs in a close federal election. 

When using VVPAT technology, which introduces new questions of voter intent as I 
have already described, vague and subjective language, such as 811’s phrase 
“preponderance of the evidence” is an open invitation to litigation. “Preponderance of 
the evidence” to one observer or election official of a properly cast electronic vote that 
does not legibly appear on the VVPAT due to a printer jam or backwards-loaded paper 
tape will not likely be a preponderance of the evidence” to another in a politically- 
charged, narrow-margin recount. 

I believe that the question of voter intent on a VVPAT is better left to the individual 
States to decide in precisely the same manner that the Federal Government has left to 
them the same question for optically scanned and punch card paper ballots. 

Franklin County’s recount was only concluded as efficiently as it was because of the 
local agreement reached by the Board and the two campaigns that defined voter intent 

Matthew M. Dam.schroder 
March 20, 2007 
Page 3 
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questions on the VVPAT before the recount commenced. Had these questions gone 
unanswered, litigation would have almost certainly resulted, and it is possible that 
Congress would have been unable to seat a representative from the IS'*" Congressional 
District at the time it convened this past January. Federally codifying subjective 
language on such an important issue as voter intent is an invitation for further eroding of 
voter confidence in our Country’s exceptional system of elections administration in 2008. 

Franklin County’s experience in 15'** Ohio Congressional District recount, as well as the 
three other recounts conducted of the 2006 General Election and the three subsequent 
voluntary audits of the paper tapes to the electronic record conducted by the Board and 
the local newspaper, demonstrates the accuracy of electronic voting systems and the 
benefit of State and local control over election, audit, and recount definitions and 
procedures. 


Matthew M. Damschroder 
March 20, 2007 
Page 4 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much and congratulations on hav- 
ing a precisely 5-minute statement. I would like to begin the ques- 
tions, if I may, and I will start with Mr. Sancho. 

You have been an election official for a long time and have had 
substantial experience. In your experience, do you have an opinion 
on what voting system or machine makes conducting an audit easi- 
er, more transparent and accurate? 

Mr. Sancho. Yes, I do. I believe that a document — right now the 
only thing we have is paper, marked by the voter’s own mark, in 
their own handwriting, is the kind of evidence that would allow me 
to do a complete audit. 

I got into the area of elections in 1988 because in 1986 I ran for 
a local government position, and our supervisor of elections neg- 
ligently programmed the voting machines so that they jammed on 
Election Day — through, it was not nefarious it was just negligence. 
But it meant that upwards of 5,000 Leon County voters could not 
vote on that Election Day. And when I ran for and got that position 
2 years later, the number one thing on my agenda was to create 
a voting system and a process that would allow the voters to know 
what the votes were, even if I negligently programmed the voting 
machines. 

So I wanted a system that would have a backup to the tech- 
nology that I could confirm the validity of the votes. And that led 
me to optical scan voting technology, which is emerging in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. And it was a technology that would allow 
every voter to mark that paper ballot and then I could scan them 
and get the result to the media quickly and to the candidates. But 
if there were any disputes over my handling of the ballots or of the 
election workers handling of the technology, the evidence resided in 
the form of optical scanned ballots which no one need use tech- 
nology to get a 100 percent accurate count. And that is what we 
selected on in 1992. And the results are clear. In the 2000 botched 
election, Leon County had a residual or error rate of less than 1 
fifth of 1 percent. 

My neighboring county had an error rate of 12.4 percent, which 
means that only 86 percent of the citizens that tried to vote in the 
presidential race actually even ended up having their vote properly 
recorded. That — all of us that used the optical scan technology in 
Florida had an error rate of less than 1 percent. 

And we were able to recount our ballots without a problem. The 
punch card and the central count systems failed the citizens and 
they were banned. 

Ms. Lofgren. The governor of your State has recently made — is 
he — is the State of Florida moving toward that system? 

Mr. Sancho. We are making steps in a very, very good direction. 
House Bill 2166, which was introduced by Senator Villalobos, at 
the behest of the governor would replace every touch screen voting 
machine at the precinct on Election Day with an optical scanner. 
And that is a very excellent first move. 

Ms. Lofgren. Let me ask you, you have — correct me if this is 
wrong — ^but my understanding is that you did some testing to see 
whether voting machines could be hacked or not hacked. Could you 
describe or report to us on your findings in that regard? 
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Mr. Sancho. Yes. After the 2004 election, I was approached by 
a British journalist who had been observing elections across the 
country, and I guess I struck him as sort of an honest type of guy. 
And he said, I think we can hack your voting system. And I said 
I don’t think so. But he said, would you be open to having an inde- 
pendent test to see whether or not your system would be com- 
promised? And I thought about it for a while. We had some nego- 
tiations. And I answered yes. 

And what we found over the course of six tests that took 11 
months to conduct, was in fact a huge, huge security flaw in the 
process that would allow anyone with insider access to actually 
prestuff the electronic ballot box and have those numbers alter the 
outcome of an election. And it would not be detected in the normal 
canvass process. 

This was shocking to me. And quite frankly, it confirms my own 
sense that even when you are using a paper-based system, unless 
you actually audit it, it can be vulnerable to a whole host of secu- 
rity attacks which the systems administrator would not even be 
aware is occurring. 

Ms. Lofgren. I am going to turn it over to my ranking member, 
Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Question for Franklin. Ohio has automatically, if you are in the 
half percent to 1 percent, you do the audit. 

Mr. Damschroder. That’s correct. 

Mr. McCarthy. Now you have raised some good points here be- 
cause you have gone through a little legislation that we may bring 
up later with the WPAT. You said in your statement that the 
paper should not be the ballot of record. 

Mr. Damschroder. That is correct. 

Mr. McCarthy. Could you elaborate on that a little more and 
why? 

Mr. Damschroder. My belief is that the voter verified paper 
audit trail should not be the ballot of record, and the reason I be- 
lieve that is when you compare an electronic touch screen system 
to an optical scan system, with the optical scan as Mr. Sancho 
mentioned, the voter as marking the ballots themselves, the elec- 
tronic system in Franklin, Ohio with the voter verified paper audit 
trail the voter is marking the ballot electronically, and they are 
verifying that paper record. 

In situations with a recount of the — in Ohio of an optical scan 
system, you hand tally a small universe. The minimum require- 
ment is 3 percent of the optical scan paper ballots. And then you 
run them through the tabulator and compare the hand tally to the 
electronic tabulator result. If they match, then you rerun all of the 
ballots electronically. Basically, the hand audit of the paper is to 
prove the veracity of the electronic. 

To me, I believe that it is not recommended to create a higher 
standard for an alternate voting system so that we should use the 
voter verified paper audit trail as it has been named in Ohio, and 
as it is named, I believe, in this legislation for that precise purpose 
to audit the electronic results. When the paper ballot becomes 

Mr. McCarthy. So you are saying the paper should not be the 
final decision maker? 
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Mr. Damschroder. Should not be, because as I shared in my tes- 
timony, in some instances, the paper jams 

Mr. McCarthy. You said that paper jammed and it shows that 
it jams and the people did what was right even though you trained 
them, you gave them enough training and computer showed that 
it did jam? 

Mr. Damschroder. Correct. 

Mr. McCarthy. So did that ballot get counted properly and it 
wasn’t double-counted? 

Mr. Damschroder. It was not double-counted because when the 
paper jammed, the machines are designed, such as the machine 
will not allow the voter to continue casting ballot when the paper 
is jammed or is not present. So when the, in this instance, when 
the printer jammed, the voter noticed that the machine stopped al- 
lowing him to vote or her to vote, notified a poll worker. The poll 
worker cancelled the ballot on that machine and took the voter to 
a different machine where she could cast her ballot and the 
jammed machine was not used again until a technician could come 
and unjam the paper. 

Mr. McCarthy. Now you said it took 2,000 hours to do this audit 
or recount. 

Mr. Damschroder. Correct. 

Mr. McCarthy. And you believe audits are good. 

Mr. Damschroder. Yes, I do. And that is why we did three au- 
dits before the 2006 general voluntarily. 

Mr. McCarthy. How many races in Ohio come within 3 percent? 

Mr. Damschroder. I don’t know for sure. In Franklin County, it 
is very few. This congressional district was very unique in the po- 
litical balance of the jurisdiction, also the characteristics of the con- 
test. 

Mr. McCarthy. Would you audit every race? 

Mr. Damschroder. I would not. In the situation of the previous 
audits that we did, we randomly selected a handful in two of the 
contests that were a single issue. In the primary, we randomly se- 
lected, I think, about a dozen contests of the probably 50 that were 
on the countywide ballot and tallied those from 3 percent of the 
machines, so I don’t believe it is necessary to tally the entire uni- 
verse. I am not a statistician, but all the statisticians that I have 
spoken with lead me to believe that with that form of mathematics, 
you can test a small universe to learn with virtual certainty the 
characteristics of the entire universe. 

Mr. McCarthy. Fortunately, we have a person that knows math 
very well on the committee that could probably answer that for us. 
But let me ask one question to the individual from Florida. Would 
you audit every race? 

Mr. Sancho. No, I would randomly select races, but I think that 
you with particularly the focus here at Federal races, I think you 
have to look at the Federal races that has to be included one of the 
Federal races. 

Mr. McCarthy. Would you pick it based upon the difference in 
the race? Or would you pick every Federal race? Would you say if 
a race came between 3 percentage points, 5 percentage points, 1 
percentage point, 10 percentage points? 
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Mr. Sancho. Well, in Florida, we basically have no more than 
three Federal races on any particular general election ballot. So if 
you wanted to do all the feds, you could do that. The 2,000-hour 
time frame that was described by Matt is essentially a series of 4, 
I believe it is 5, 4-person teams Matt? 

Mr. Damschroder. Mmh-hmm. 

Mr. Sancho. And how long did that take you to do? 

Mr. Damschroder. Seven days. 

Mr. Sancho. Seven days, 5 four-person teams, the number 2,000 
sounds large, but an audit that takes 7 days that examines 10 per- 
cent of the vote in the largest jurisdiction in Ohio, actually I com- 
mend him on doing it within 7 days. 

Mr. McCarthy. So could you, timewise, if you were required to 
do every Federal race, could you do it? 

Mr. Sancho. Absolutely in three races, random selection — and 
not — I would like to say I think you have to do a — my own analysis 
of the statistics involved, if the race is very close, you would not 
want to use the same number to statistically sample a race in 
which the margin is 25 percent apart. I think a tiered system, the 
closer the race is, the larger your sample is going to have to be if 
you are going to get the level of confidence — and in my mind, you 
are talking about 99 percent plus confidence rate — in order to es- 
tablish that what you do has meaning. 

Because that is really what we are trying to accomplish here. We 
are not trying to just do an audit so that we do an audit and we 
have done an audit. We are trying to do an audit so that the indi- 
viduals involved in the race, their supporters and everyone con- 
cerned can know with confidence that result is the result. 

Ms. Lofgren. I would like to call Judge Gonzalez, our colleague 
from Texas. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you, very much. Madam Chairwoman. 
And the question will go to — is it Damschroder? 

Mr. Damschroder. Damschroder. Correct. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I am new to the committee and appreciate this 
opportunity. It is a education for all of us, the general public out 
there many times will be confusing audit with recount and the 
manner in which you would conduct that. I guess my question real- 
ly goes — and I will be asking Mr. Sancho a question in a minute — 
but regardless, it appears that you are still depending on a paper 
trail to serve a very important function even in the auditing proc- 
ess, because by your testimony a minute ago, it would be the paper 
ballot or the printout from the electronic recording of the vote that 
would basically measure some percentage of the machines, then 
you would feel that you would go forward after meeting that par- 
ticular threshold. Is that correct? 

Mr. Damschroder. Yes. And then there is an important, I think, 
distinction, I mean, a recount as we conducted it in the case of the 
15th congressional district election last year was statutorily re- 
quired function to come up with to basically essentially re-examine 
every ballot that was cast, basically recanvass in the election. 

For us in the previous voluntary audits, those were not man- 
dated by law and didn’t have the force of a canvass or a vote-certi- 
fying function. It was an examination of the paper records to deter- 
mine the veracity and validity of the electronic results, which in 
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the case of the 15th congressional district we found that not one 
vote changed as a result of the examination of the paper trail to 
the electronic. The only votes that changed were during the hand 
tally of and the recount of the optically scanned paper ballots. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Yes, sir. Absent a paper trail, how would you con- 
duct an audit? In other words, it lends an important tool. The 
paper trail is — I guess what I am really getting at, even if you look 
in Texas in my county, Barrett County, we don’t have a paper trail. 
So if you want to conduct an audit, you are going to have to do it 
absent that threshold test that you have already described so 

Mr. Damschroder. And in Franklin County, we had used 
paperless DREs since 1992. In the case of the 15th congressional 
district, both of the candidates had been elected and reelected mul- 
tiple times for different offices using that paperless system. 

That is, frankly, why I believe in the voter verified paper audit 
trail, and supported it in Ohio in 2004 was that I believed that it 
was important to have a permanent independent record from the 
electronics who audit the electronic — the electronic record. In the 
past, recounts have been conducted simply by rereading the elec- 
tronic results from the electronic cartridges from the voting ma- 
chines. So by having this permanent paper record that was voter 
verified independent of the electronic record, we have something to 
audit the electronic record with. 

Mr. Gonzalez. The other question I think you had posed at the 
outset of your testimony was something what constitutes a vote, 
and I am just thinking in terms of I go in there, I vote, I hit the 
key, whatever, it is registering internally, I am going to be able to 
read it, but it is also printed out but I am going to need both com- 
ponents in order to constitute the vote. Is that correct? The actual 
recording by the machine itself internally, electronically but also 
then the manual printout, the paper trail. 

Mr. Damschroder. Under Ohio law, and under, based on my un- 
derstanding of this legislation, the paper is the official ballot of 
record for purposes of the recount. It is my view that the paper 
record should be used to audit the electronic and that the voter, 
you know, has cast their ballot electronically, they have saw it in 
the electronic, but they saw it on the paper, but as I said, it does 
introduce a new voter intent question that is wildly open to litiga- 
tion by simply saying the paper is the ballot of record, and giving 
election officials no guidance on whether to count what appears on 
the paper as a jam or what does not appear in the event of a blank 
tape. Those issues — if the paper is going to be used as a ballot of 
record. States must give local election officials guidance on what 
constitutes a vote. It is the same issue we ran into in Florida and 
other jurisdictions with punch cards same issue a lot of jurisdic- 
tions wrestle with in optical scan. 

Mr. Gonzalez. My time is just about up. 

Mr. Sancho, quickly, you said your preference would be the opti- 
cal scanner where someone actually marks the ballot and then it 
is read electronically and such but you still have that, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Sancho. Yes, it is, and I really think that right now it is the 
most auditable kind of election. I sort of come back at this from the 
way of audits. I am — the reason that voter verification even began 
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was the introduction of the touch screen voting machines which 
were not transparent and auditable under any circumstances to 
begin with. 

So the idea was to produce a piece of paper that the voters could 
look at to give them the level of confidence that the machine was, 
in fact, recording that. 

Now the issue is, I like the direction that the Holt bill is dis- 
cussing in saying that that piece of paper has to be durable. One 
of the reasons that election officials all across the country are just 
not very happy with the current technology is that the thermal 
printers tear and jam. Whether you look at the report emerging out 
of Cuyahoga County in May, where 10 percent, or even leaving that 
jurisdiction aside and going to Charlotte — excuse me, Mecklenburg 
County in North Carolina, where on Election Day, I have — I re- 
ceived their copy of all the Election Day problems. Over 58 percent 
of all of the reported election problems were on that printer. 

The Holt bill says that if you are going to use a paper that comes 
out of a DRE, that has to be durable, it can’t be the these toilet 
paper thermal rolls. In other words, what they have done is they 
have established what needs to be audited and left it to the indus- 
try to do that. And I will tell that you in the Senate hearing that 
I was at this week, in Florida, I was approached by my vendor, 
who told me they have new equipment under development designed 
to meet that Holt standard, and I was very, very pleased because 
these thermal papers are awful. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. And the chairman — ranking member 
of the full committee, Mr. Ehlers. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you Madam Chair and, I thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing. 

I just want to mention, first of all, that we held two hearings on 
this topic last year, and I hope that will continue to be part of the 
record as we review the whole issue. 

Ms. Lofgren. Certainly. 

Mr. Ehlers. First of all, Mr. Sancho, I am very pleased to meet 
you because I am a physicist, and I have been working on ions 
most of my life. It is really a pleasure to meet one face to face fi- 
nally. 

Mr. Sancho. And I am a charged particle. 

Mr. Ehlers. You look like it. 

I have been in this voting business since the early 1970s, and ini- 
tially not as a candidate, but as working with other elections. I 
have watched with interest the attitudes developing about the bill 
that Mr. Holt has offered. 

I am not opposed to the bill in principle. I am opposed to some 
of the specifics in the bill. I think it is important that we have 
some method of auditing, as both of you said. 

Let me first say precisely what my standard is, to start with, I 
believe that every voter should have complete assurance that the 
vote they cast will be counted accurately and completely. That is 
number one. 

There is a second part here, which I haven’t heard mentioned at 
all, and that is the voter also has to have the assurance that their 
vote is not diluted by others casting fraudulent votes or some ma- 
nipulation of the votes which introduces fraud. Now, I haven’t 
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heard you mention fraud at all. To me, that is a very important 
factor. When you look hack at the history of it, originally everyone 
had paper ballots. But the reason that voting machines were devel- 
oped and put in metropolitan areas is to avoid fraud because there 
was so much shuffling of the paper. Once you have paper ballots, 
people can hide them, destroy some, ballot boxes can mysteriously 
appear that were overlooked earlier, questionable marks, et cetera. 
So I think it is very important to look at both aspects of that as 
we consider this bill and the problems that arise. 

The other problem is, you both mention optical scan ballots, 
which are used in my home community as well. Again, a paper 
trail, I am adamantly opposed that the Congress would require 
that you absolutely have to take one of the options and say that 
is the official record. I think it should be left to local and State elec- 
tion officials to decide on site which record is more accurate more 
reliable when they make their decisions. 

A good example is during the last presidential election, optical 
scanned ballots were used in Los Angeles County. There were 30 — 
over 3,600 ballots cast for President in which voters blackened off 
the ovals for 8 of the 9 candidates and did not blacken that one 
for President Bush. Now, how do you interpret that? Does this 
mean that they were blackening out all the others because they 
wanted to get rid of them but they really wanted to vote for Presi- 
dent Bush? Or were they saying, anyone but Bush. In other words, 
I will vote for eight people, but I don’t want to vote for President 
Bush. 

So you can have errors with the paper ballots, too. I don’t know 
how the machine would read them, but the advantage of an elec- 
tronic machine is that it spots the error immediately and tells the 
voter, you cannot do that. So we have to recognize, it is one of the 
big advantages of electronic machines. 

So I think it would be a bad error to say, well, it is paper and 
paper only that counts. 

I think it is extremely important that we set good standards. One 
or both of you mentioned that. If we are going to go to that system 
I think we have to take the time for the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology to once again set the standards and 
make certain that the firms that check these machines are doing 
it accurately. I think that is a weak link in what we did the last 
time. We did not empower the standards community to watch the 
companies that are testing the equipment. So that is something 
that should be included as well. 

So with that, I don’t have any questions. I really appreciate your 
experience. Much of what you say fits together. Some of you have 
different views on some things but the basic idea is to use an elec- 
tronic machine, a properly designed one for voting and recording 
the vote. Use some alternative verification. I would like to talk 
about 2 reproducible paths. It could be 2 computers frankly. I know 
computers. I could easily design a system where you have one com- 
puter that people vote on. 

You have an alternate computer that looks at the same key 
strokes, analyzes them, records them in a separate fashion, and 
then you can electronically compare the two. Or you can have a 
computer and a paper ballot, whether it is optical scan or a tape 
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or whatever. But absolutely I am unalterably opposed to us in the 
Congress saying we know what is best for you people, and you have 
to use the paper trail as a final one, or you have to use the com- 
puter. I think the local officials, who have a much better wisdom 
than the Congress in deciding which one it should be. So I have 
no questions. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much and, we have my colleague 
from California, Mrs. Davis from San Diego. 

Mrs. Davis. I wonder if we can talk about a few of the basics, 
because I don’t quite know this. You mentioned the number of 
hours that were required, just cost generally, how do we look at 
this? This shouldn’t be the biggest factor involved at all, but how 
expensive is it actually to audit and does that end up playing a role 
in terms of what counties do sometimes? 

Mr. Damschroder. Well, in Franklin County in the recount that 
we did to get just 10 percent of the votes from one Federal contest 
out of, if you look at 2008, we will have 5 Federal contests on our 
ballot, it took us 2,000 person-hours over the course of several days 
to do just that one Federal contest. 

If we were to do all five — and again, depending on the percentage 
that we are auditing to, it would obviously take far more than that. 
The costs for us to prepare and to conduct that — that recount just 
in terms of overtime alone was $50,000 just for that time frame. 

So I view it as a significant cost. If the Federal Government is 
to going to mandate that local jurisdictions on top of their other 
election responsibilities and canvassing and verifying provisional 
ballots and all of the rest to come up with a certified election re- 
sult, that that poses a significant burden financially on local juris- 
dictions. 

Mrs. Davis. Did you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Sancho. Again, since we don’t routinely do recounts, and the 
last one we did was 2000, legally, the issue of how many bodies 
that we have to hire, what we did was we brought in — it is after 
the election. We brought in all of our precinct chairmen. So we 
brought in — we had 150 additional people who we have trained 
over the course of several years. And we were able to do our por- 
tion of the recount within a day in the presidential election. 

So again, if you are well organized, if — and again Leon County 
is not the size of Cuyahoga, we are 150,000 voters, not a million 
voters 

Mrs. Davis. I understand. 

Mr. Sancho. But the issue in Florida is what has it cost us in 
not verifying our elections, and I would want to say you don’t want 
to pay that cost if you are an election official or a voter. 

Mrs. Davis. Could you talk a little about absentee ballots and 
how they are integrated into the ballot? 

Mr. Sancho. They are all optically scanned. And that is one of 
the things — and Congressman Ehlers made an excellent point. You 
are going to have problems with any system. Voter education is top 
of my list of where you must make an expenditure. Voter education 
is how you interact with the citizens and correctly inform of them 
of what the possible pitfalls are and inform them over and over and 
over again how to do this right. If you are not going — if you are 
not willing to put money into voter education, I don’t care what 
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technology you introduce, you are going to introduce problems with 
new technology. 

So voter education has to be considered excellent money spent up 
front. The transition from any technology to another one makes 
that more critical. And that is not where you make shortcuts. 

Mrs. Davis. Where you have two technologies, or three in some 
cases, because you have absentee ballots coming in though, is there 
some things as we consider the importance of the audit that should 
be discussed? 

Mr. Damschroder. Yes, Congresswoman, and I think, in fact, 
that is why it is so important that many of the provisions that this 
legislation seeks to Federalize are handled at the State level. In 
Ohio, we have 88 different counties. And there are, if I remember 
correctly, three different voting systems and nine different com- 
binations of those voting systems being used in each of the coun- 
ties, depending on, for instance, our county uses all touch screens 
in the precinct, but by mail, absentee ballots are on optical scanned 
paper ballots. 

So when we are doing those recounts, we have to have separate 
procedures and guidelines on how we conduct each of those re- 
counts or audits. I think — ^back to your previous question about the 
cost. I think one of the additional costs that this legislation imposes 
is the requirement of using auditors with auditing backgrounds, as 
Mr. Sancho says, he uses poll workers. We used a lot of our staff 
and poll workers as well. None of those individuals have profes- 
sional auditing backgrounds or experience that would qualify under 
the requirements of this Federal legislation. That would again 
raise the cost of obtaining those people. 

Mrs. Davis. This is somewhat controversial, perhaps, but the 
issue of people waiting in line and we all know that certainly plays 
a factor in the ability of people to stand in line with children in 
the rain, and terrible situations happen. 

Is it worthwhile to look at this issue in terms of a time factor? 
Is this just a matter of people you know being negligent about not 
having enough machines for people to use? Where does that issue 
play into this discussion? 

Mr. Damschroder. I think it is an important issue. But it is one 
that can’t be looked at in a vacuum by just looking at just one of 
many different factors. The length of the ballot, the length of the 
language on the individual issues, all of those play into the part 
of the issue the time it takes. Different States’ requirements, some 
require ID, some don’t. All of these different factors, including the 
number of the extent of the equipment, the number of machines, 
all of those play a factor in the time it takes for an individual from 
the time it takes to park the car to the time they return, I don’t 
think you can — it is an issue that has to be examined, but I don’t 
think it is an issue yet that is ripe for legislation, but I don’t think 
all the facets are properly studied. 

Mr. Sancho. I have a little different view on this. Coming into 
this as an aggrieved citizen who saw the system melt down my ori- 
entation is from the voter’s perspective. We built our precinct voter 
system and technology around a voter never having to wait longer 
than 20 minutes to vote, period. That is the commitment that we 
make to the voters, we built the number of precincts, and the opti- 
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cal scan voting system actually is a faster voting system than 
using, certainly, an audio-based touch screen. 

And we have successfully, since 1992, been able to carry out that 
have responsibility of nobody waiting more than 20 minutes. And 
when I see lines of citizens waiting four and 5 hours to vote, I am 
outraged. I personally, would like to see it a crime for citizens to 
be turned away from the poll without being allowed to vote. To me, 
my role as the gatekeeper of democracy imposes on my position the 
requirement that I do what I must to ensure that that gate is not 
closed on the voter. 

Ms. Lofgren. The time has expired, and we have been joined by 
the author of the bill, not a member of the committee, and I would 
ask unanimous consent could to allow Mr. Holt to participate in the 
questioning for as long as he is able to be here. You are next if you 
want to ask a question. Rush. 

Mr. Holt. I have just one brief comment. As I came in, I heard 
some discussion about auditing. And then I also heard a brief com- 
ment about waiting times. With regard to the particular legislation 
that is under consideration here, the idea of an independent board 
to oversee the procedures of the audit, it does not require that they 
all be professional auditors. In fact, election poll workers might 
qualify. It is just that it should be overseen by a person in the 
State who has that independence from the election procedure. And 
that is the point, to establish some measure of independence. 

With regard to waiting time, I would say that is the subject of 
other legislation that I’ve introduced or that others have introduced 
that I think is worthy of consideration, but probably at another 
time. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Holt follows:] 
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Statement of Representative Rush Holt 
To the Elections Subcommittee of the Committee on House Administration 
Hearing on “Auditing Federal Elections” 

March 20, 2007 

Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member McCarthy, Members of the Committee, thank you for 
holding this very important hearing, and for allowing me to address the Committee today. Over 
the course of the years that I have been working on legislation to address security concerns 
pertaining to computerized voting machines, almost all of the discussion about the bill has been 
focused on its requirement for a voter-verified paper ballot for every vote cast. But it is not that 
requirement that constitutes the heart of the legislation - because paper ballots in and of 
themselves are of no more value to the user than would be a seat belt left unfastened. The heart 
of the legislation is the requirement that the paper ballots be used - used to check the accuracy of 
the results reported by the electronic equipment. The heart of the legislation is the audit 
requirement. 

Voting is the cornerstone of democracy, and our votes are the single-most valuable component of 
that process. Everything of value must be auditable. We demand it of our banking, our 
purchases, and an endless number of other transactions we undertake in our lives. The same 
must absolutely also be true of our votes. We must pul an end, right now, to privatized vote 
counts conducted on trade-secret protected software and on voting machines that neither produce 
nor use an independent .set of voter-verified paper ballots to check the results. 

Some have argued that there has never been a single proven instance of fraud on an electronic 
voting machine. To which I respond - “how do you know?" If you could independently audit 
the voting machine, you could discover whether there had or had not been fraud, but it is not 
possible to independently audit voting systems that have no independent set of voter verified 
paper ballots for every vote cast. Thus, it is a very convenient argument; knowing full well that 
there is no evidence available by which to discover or prove fraud, these naysayers argue that 
there has been no proof of fraud. There certainly are plenty of examples of unresolved questions 
remaining over election results - questions that will not and cannot be resolved without auditable 
mechanisms and actual audits. 

Thus about 200 of us have legislation pending, the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility 
Act (H.R. 81 1), that would call for a voter-verified paper ballot for every vote cast, and would 
put those ballots to their intended use: routine random independent audits of the electronic 
tallies by hand count of the voter-verified paper ballots in a percentage of randomly-selected 
precincts in every single federal election. The legislation had the support of a bipartisan majority 
when the previous session ended, and it has almost that much bipartisan support already in this 
Congress, after little more than a month following its introduction. Its fundamental requirements 
- a voter verified paper ballot for every vote east and routine random audits - have been 
endorsed by the bipartisan Carter Baker Commission on Federal Election Reform, the National 
League of Women Voters, the Brennan Center for Justice New York University School of Law, 
and dozens of public interest and electronic voting integrity groups. 
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The audit language in the bill is the strongest it has ever been, and I thank Larry Norden and the 
Brennan Center for conducting an in-depth study into the matter of auditing federal elections, 
and Candice Hoke of Cleveland State University’s Center for Election Integrity and others for 
contributing their valuable insights to that endeavor. The culmination of the efforts of the 
Brennan Center audit team is incorporated into the bill, and it will establish a national standard 
for robust and comprehensive audits in every federal election. At least 3% of the precincts in 
every federal election will be audited, and in close races, at least 5% or 10% of the precincts. In 
addition, the critical component of “independence” in the audit, which the U.S. Comptroller 
General’s Government Accounting Standards demands, is borne out by giving oversight of the 
audit process to an independent state audit board rather than to the chief state election official. 

After two controversial Presidential elections in a row, and a Congressional race decided by 369 
votes being left in utter limbo due to the complete lack of evidence as to what became of 1 8,000 
missing votes, its time to do an about face. We must make every election for federal office 
independently auditable through the requirement of a voter-verified paper ballot for every vote 
cast, and we must independently audit every election for federal office, and we must implement 
those requirements before the next general election. 

I thank the Subcommittee again for holding this critical hearing, and I look forward to working 
with the Subcommittee and the full Committee to bring my legislation on this the topic to the 
Floor of the House of Representatives for a vote as soon as possible. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, and welcome and thanks to this panel. 
We keep the record open for additional questions for 5 days, so 
there may be additional questions to either one of you, and we ap- 
preciate so much your taking your time to share your experiences 
with us as we look at this important piece of legislation. So thank 
you very much and we will ask that next panel to come forward. 

Welcome to all of you. I was mentioning earlier as soon as we 
notice a hearing, votes are called so we always start these hearings 
late. So we will ask therefore that you summarize your written 
statements in 5 minutes. When the yellow light goes on, it means 
you have about a minute left to summarize. And your full state- 
ments will be made part of the official record. 

I would like to introduce, in order, Candice Hoke, who is a pro- 
fessor, a law professor, a nationally recognized and widely cited ex- 
pert on constitutional federalism and major Federal regulatory pro- 
grams in the context of election law. She is a graduate of Yale law 
school, former judicial clerk on U.S. Court of Appeals in the first 
district and a former staff member of the North Carolina governor’s 
office. She leads the center for election integrity as its director and 
had been appointed as a member of the three-person Cuyahoga 
election review panel. 

Mr. Doug Lewis is executive director of the National Association 
of Election Officials. He has been the executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Election Officials since 1994. Also a 501 C-3 
organization known as the Election Center. He developed the pro- 
fessional education program, extensive training program for elec- 
tions and registration officials which awards the certified elections 
registration administrators certificate upon completion of the pro- 
gram along with other honors and activities. 

Lawrence Nor den is the counsel for the Brennan Center for Jus- 
tice, a think tank and Public Law Institute at New York University 
School of law. He works in the areas of voting technology, voting 
rights and government accountability and is the lead author of sev- 
eral books relating to machines and voting systems. 

He is a graduate of the University of Chicago and the NYU 
School of Law. 

Tammy Patrick is a Federal compliance officer of Maricopa Coun- 
ty, Arizona elections department, and is responsible for the recent 
expansion of the Maricopa County Elections Voter Assistance and 
Board Worker Enhancement Training Program, which won the Na- 
tional Association of Counties Achievement Award in 2005 and 
2006 and is tasked with ensuring compliance with the Voting 
Rights Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, and HAVA. Ms. 
Patrick collaborates with community organizations and voter em- 
powerment groups. 

And finally, Pamela Smith, who is the president of Verified Voter 
and Verified Voting Dot Org, and Verified Voting Foundation. She 
provides information and public testimony on verified voting issues 
on State and local levels and has testified before Maryland’s legis- 
lature, California’s Secretary of State’s voting system and proce- 
dures panel, the San Diego county board of supervisors among oth- 
ers. She has co-authored written testimony on several voting sys- 
tems and has made legislative recommendations and reports on ac- 
cessibility and audibility issues for voting systems and other re- 
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search, and she has been a small business and marketing consult- 
ant for many years originally from Chicago Illinois. She is now a 
resident of Carlsbad, California. 

STATEMENTS OF CANDICE HOKE, DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND 

STATE UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR ELECTION INTEGRITY; R. 

DOUG LEWIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ELECTION OFFICIALS; LAWRENCE NORDEN, COUN- 
SEL, BRENNAN CENTER FOR JUSTICE; TAMMY PATRICK, 

FEDERAL COMPLIANCE OFFICER, MARICOPA COUNTY ELEC- 
TIONS DEPARTMENT; AND PAMELA SMITH, PRESIDENT, 

VERIFIED VOTER 

Ms. Lofgren. So welcome to all of you. And if we may begin 
with Ms. Hoke and move forward for all of your statements. 

STATEMENT OF CANDICE HOKE 

Ms. Hoke. Good afternoon. Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Mem- 
ber McCarthy and Committee members. Thank you for inviting the 
Center for Election Integrity of Cleveland State University to par- 
ticipate in this hearing on Federal Election Auditing. Since 2006, 
our Center has held the appointment as Public Monitor of Cuya- 
hoga County Election Reform. 

In October, we initiated and obtained Cuyahoga Board of Elec- 
tions approval to conduct an unprecedented Collaborative Public 
Audit of the November 2006 General Election. This independent 
audit was conducted jointly by the County Democratic party, the 
County Republican party and three election reform organizations. 
Professional auditors were participants in its planning and execu- 
tion. 

Our Center may be somewhat unusual in that we have been 
guided by a principled commitment to Federalism as the basis of 
our election systems. My own scholarly and consulting background 
prior to undertaking work in election reform focused on the 10th 
Amendment and Supremacy Clause. In the mid-1990s, for instance, 
the U.S. Senate’s Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on the Con- 
stitution, enlisted me to work on legislation to stem Federal pre- 
emption of State law. 

I have not advocated Federal legislation as the solution to all 
electoral administrative problems and don’t believe it alone can 
cure the inadequacies present today. But even as a strong pro- 
ponent of State powers and Federalism, I would urge that Federal 
election legislation plays a critical, though as yet, underutilized 
role in achieving quality elections throughout the Nations. The 
election system can become a prime example of cooperative Fed- 
eralism. 

Given the expertise present to discuss election audits today, I 
would like to address only 2 issues in oral testimony: first, the im- 
portance of requiring independence of the election auditing struc- 
ture from the election officials; and secondly, the need to ensure 
that essential administrative duties for achieving valid trustworthy 
Federal election audits will be fulfilled. 

First on independence: to achieve voter confidence that all valid 
ballots were counted and counted accurately, the auditors’ inde- 
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pendence from the election officials and the system responsible for 
conducting the election is imperative. 

As my written testimony details, independence is critical for a 
number of reasons that have been documented in a variety of stud- 
ies including the SEC’s own work on auditing. 

Any federally mandated auditing process that does not include 
true independence will waste taxpayers’ time and money and will 
likely retard rather than augment voter confidence. 

Turning to the second recommendation that we made in our writ- 
ten testimony, we would ask that you ensure that the essential ad- 
ministrative tasks for achieving valid trustworthy Federal election 
audits will be fulfilled. In Cuyahoga County, our collaborative audit 
was constructed so that the audit policy decisions and choices of 
races to be audited were invested collectively in the participating 
political parties and advocacy organizations. Our center was to 
identify the audit materials needed and to work with the Cuyahoga 
Board of Elections staff to ensure the logistics and the chain of cus- 
tody of all needed materials. 

The Board of Election Board Members unanimously approved the 
audit process. We expected staff cooperation and few problems. But 
I was surprised by the number of impediments that were inter- 
posed. First, the existing administrative procedures for processing 
Election Day materials upon arrival in the BOE meant that we had 
a difficult time securing the materials in a chain of custody. Sec- 
ond, we discovered software design and electronic election data 
availability issues that we had not anticipated. Third, certain hard- 
ware design issues impeded effective audits. And fourth, we found 
to our chagrin and sadness that there was staff nonperformance or 
obstructionist conduct that delayed our audit. 

My written testimony provides details about the first three of 
these types of impediments. I would like to focus on the fourth, 
staff nonperformance or opposition. 

In my experience in Cuyahoga County and elsewhere, I found 
that many election officials approached their jobs with a high com- 
mitment to achieving the best possible elections administrative 
record with a verifiably accurate and legal set of results. But unfor- 
tunately, there is a “group 2,” or pockets of election officials who 
have enjoyed historically unchecked, broad discretionary authority 
over election performance and over reported election results. Mem- 
bers of this second group tend to disfavor public accountability and 
independent verification of election results, and thus view audits as 
inimical to their interests. 

I see I need to conclude. I would ask that you keep in mind when 
you develop the Federal approach that we need to have a process 
articulated preferably through the States’ Secretary of State or 
their chief election officers that will anticipate various kinds of pro- 
cedures that need to be in place for effective and expeditious elec- 
tion auditing to occur. A State based system of data collection and 
other procedures must be articulated well in advance of the audits 
which will also include specified consequences for local officials if 
they do not perform. Thank you. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Hoke follows:] 
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The Center for Election Integrity of Cleveland State University appreciates the invitation 
to participate in this Hearing on Federal Election Auditing. Since August 2006, our Center has 
heid the appointment as Public Monitor of Cuyahoga County Election Reform. In October, we 
initiated and obtained Cuyahoga Board of Election approval to conduct an unprecedented 
Collaborative Public Audit of the November 2006 General Election. This independent audit was 
conducted jointly by the county Democratic Party, the county Republican Party, and three 
election reform organizations. I have also been a part of the Brennan Center’s Post-Election 
Audit Work Group. 


I. Center for Election Integrity’s Work to Improve Election Administration and Cuyahoga 
County Elections 

The Cleveland State University Center for Election Integrity was founded in early 2005 in a 
unique partnering of the colleges of law and public administration. Unlike other election law 
research Centers then existing, our Center’s founders perceived that achieving election 
administrative excellence in Ohio and eksewhere would require expertise blended from both the 
law and public administration disciplines. 
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Our Center’s expertise has been recognized by a variety of public appointments and 
contracts. The U.S. Election Assistance Commission awarded the Center one of the HAVA 
research contracts, specifically the college poll worker recruitment and training study. After the 
May 2006 primary debacle in Cuyahoga County, our Board of Elections (BOE) appointed me to 
serve as a member of its three-person study panel to investigate the causes and cures of that 
highly problematic election. In August 2006, the Center received a joint appointment from the 
Cuyahoga County BOE and the County Commissioners to serve as Public Monitor of Election 
Reform in Cuyahoga County through 2008. Under the appointment as Public Monitor, we 
proposed the structure of the Collaborative Public Audit and have facilitated the audit. 

The Center for Election Integrity, a nonpartisan entity, has been dedicated to three 
interconnected missions: (1) to assist Ohio in beeoming a national leader in transparent, legal, 
efficient and accurate elections by 2008 (an ambitious aspiration, admittedly); (2) to help ensure 
that all citizens trust that their elections are fair, lawful and accurate; and (3) to undertake 
scholarly studies and offer recommendations on election administration and legal reform at all 
levels of government. 

In pursuing these missions, our Center has been guided by a principled commitment to 
federalism as the basis of our elections system. My own scholarly and consulting background 
prior to undertaking work on election reform issues focused on the Tenth Amendment and 
Supremacy Clause. In the mid-1990's, for instance, the U.S. Senate’s Judiciary Committee, 
Subcommittee on the Constitution enlisted me to work on legislation to stem federal preemption 
of State law. 

I have not advocated federal legislation as the solution to all electoral administration 
problems, and indeed, do not believe that federal legislation can cure the vast range of current 
inadequacies in the electoral system - in Ohio or elsewhere. But even as a strong proponent of 
State powers and federalism, I would urge that federal election legislation plays a critical though 
as yet underutilized role in achieving quality elections throughout the nation. The elections 
system should be a prime example of cooperative federalism. Thus I am very pleased that this 
Subcommittee is dedicated to improving election performance and reliability via well-grounded 
federal legislation. 

Given the expertise present to discuss election audits today, rather than reiterate valuable 
overview points on election auditing that Lawrence Norden has offered in his written testimony, 
I would like to address in depth only three: 


1 . The importance of requiring independence of the election auditing structure; 

2. The need to ensure that essential administrative duties for achieving valid, 
trustworthy federal election audits will be fulfilled; and, 

3. The need to add a specific set of questions that federal auditors should answer in each 
audit report. 


2 
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II. Center for Election Integrity Recommendations in Detail 

Cuyahoga County’s experience pioneering election auditing in Ohio has produced some 
valuable on-the ground lessons about what is needed in order to initiate and conduct an 
expeditious, high quality audit of a federal election. I would like to share what seems most 
critical to your task of structuring federal election audits. In doing so, I would stress, however, 
that I am speaking only as the Center Director of the entity under which the audit was being 
conducted, and not speaking for the Cuyahoga Collaborative Audit Committee. I would request 
permission to supplement my testimony with the Committee’s final Audit Report so that you 
may hear their collective views on the impediments to the audit process, and their conclusions 
and recommendations for reform. 

Recommendation 1 : Ensure that Federal Election Auditing is Independent. 

Questions have risen as to whether power and administrative control over federal election 
auditing should be vested in an independent body or within the State’s chief election officer. 
Two pending bills, the Count Every Vote Act and The Voter Confidence and Increased 
Accessibility Act, would establish in each State an independent Chief Auditor or independent 
Audit Board, respectively.' Both bills thus endorse the critical need for the independence of the 
auditing authority. Some Secretaries of State, however, have taken the position that they should 
be vested with the federal power to conduct audits of federal elections. 

This difference of opinion can be characterized as a debate on whether “internal” audits 
are sufficient, or whether “external” auditing should occur by a body independent of the 
administrators under whom control of elections is vested. Which approach is most appropriate 
for election auditing turns on understanding the differing objectives and outcomes of these audit 
structures. 

The Brennan Center’s Lawrence Norden has presented in his testimony to the 
Subcommittee the five core goals that should motivate the design of election auditing: 
increasing public confidence in the results of an election; deterring fraud against the voting 
system; detecting large-scale systemic errors; providing feedback that will allow jurisdictions to 
improve elections and machinery in future years, and confirming to a high level of confidence 
that a 100% manual recount would not change the outcome of the race.^ We agree strongly with 
this statement of election auditing design goals. In order to achieve these five goals, we have 
concluded, as has Mr. Norden, that the independence of the auditing entity is essential. 

Public confidence in the electoral system has not ebbed simply in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio or Sarasota, Florida. Surveys show that the voting public nationwide harbors doubts about 

' H.R. 1 38 1 , 1 1 Olh Cong. § 1 02 (2007); H.R 8 1 1 , 1 10th Cong. § 5 (2007). 

^ Lawrence D. Norden, .Statement to the U.S. House of Representative.s. Committee on House Administration. 
Subcommittee on Elections, March 20, 2007 at 2. 
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the accuracy and reliability of the electronic voting equipment widely in use today. Media 
coverage of State and local election officials aligning themselves with the voting machine 
vendors when questions have arisen have only exacerbated the worries. Additionally, a number 
of jurisdictions have experienced electoral administration problems that sometimes have 
included non-disclosure of public records or outright misrepresentations of election accountings, 
for instance, for the number of ballots cast per precinct as compared with the number of voters 
registering to vote. 

Voter confidence in the integrity of our elections is a prerequisite to the effective 
functioning of our democracy. Participation via voting depends on citizens’ beliefs that their 
votes will be counted. To achieve voter confidence that all valid ballots were counted, and 
counted accurately, auditors’ independence from the election officials conducting the election is 
required. Federal election audits can be structured so that rigorous examination by competent 
and objective auditors occurs. If the auditors lack distance from those having power over the 
conduct of the election, their objectivity will be questioned. And if election auditors are 
perceived as lacking objectivity or as influenced by conflicts of interest, voters are likely to view 
an election audit report that contains good news as nothing more than a whitewash. Thus, an 
election audit conducted without auditor independence from the election administrative 
apparatus portends the prospect of being viewed as merely a sham. Any such effort will waste 
taxpayers’ time and money, and will retard rather than augment voter confidence. 

The other goals of election auditing, especially that of promoting sound feedback needed 
for the improvement of the elections system, will best be achieved by instituting a “separation of 
powers” system of checks and balances, if you will, between the election administrative system 
and the election auditing authority. One does not impugn the integrity of any sitting Secretary of 
State (SOS) to reach this conclusion any more than one impugns congressional integrity by 
advocating the continued separation of the federal judiciary from the federal legislative power. 
Our nation’s Framers were wise in perceiving that certain benefits flow from structural 
separation of powers. It is not a far stretch to suggest that the Secretaries of State may be 
stimulated to achieve higher standards of election performance and accountability if they know 
that federal election audits are beyond their scope of control. 

One mystique that can confuse policymaking on auditing is the erroneous perception that 
auditing is merely a mathematical science with no role for judgment. As the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has admonished, high quality auditing is “not mechanical, but requires 
numerous subtle judgments.”^ This perception is as equally true for election audits as for 
financial audits of publicly held corporations. Because judgment is required at numerous 
junctures throughout the audit process, control over the audit must be vested in an entity that will 
foster fair and objective judgments - returning us again to the importance of the independence of 
the auditing entity. 

Given the key role of judgment, externally directed independent audits serve the public 
interest by reducing extraneous factors that might inappropriately influence an auditor’s 


^ Securities and Exchange Commi-ssion, Revision of the Commission 's Auditor Independence Requirements, Nov. 
21, 2000 reprinted in L. CUNNINGHAN, INTRODUCTORY ACCOUN1ING, Finance and Auditing at 405. 
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judgment. If the auditors were employed by or under the control of the SOS, such factors might 
include the perception that “good news” should be the primary objective in the audit report. The 
auditing profession recognizes that, by contrast, to be an effective auditor, each audit must be 
undertaken with healthy professional skepticism; as the SEC has noted, the auditor “must have 
the capacity and the willingness to decide issues in an unbiased and objective manner.”'* 
Obviously, the independence of the auditors is essential if the election audit is to be conducted 
with integrity according to the norms of the profession and also to be viewed as reliable by the 
voting public. 

Independence rules, then, should be seen as a genre of conflict of interest rules. As the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has observed, independence rules, like conflict of interest 
rules, proscribe certain relationships or circumstances, regardless whether a showing can be 
made that biased behavior inevitably results from the conflict,'’ ‘The independence rules are 
preventive both because of the difficulty in proving the link from circumstance to state of mind, . 

, . and because of the need to act in the public interest and protect [public] confidence before it 
has been significantly undermined.”* 

Congress should not wait for an even more serious erosion of voter confidence before 
requiring independence in federal election audits. While “bad news” election audit reports might 
suggest impartiality and thoroughness to some members of the public despite lack of 
independence, we should hope that election audit reports will move toward “good news” as 
improvements occur. Notably, by providing the public with independent audits now, you 
additionally protect the public’s ability to trust when “good news” audit reports are issued. 
Unless the election audits are truly independent, undoubtedly any audit reports containing “good 
news” will be undermined by charges that the report cannot be trusted because the auditors lack 
independence. Or the audit will be assailed as politically or vendor influenced. I cannot identify 
any supportable reasons for eroding the foundation of legitimacy for election audit reports that 
contain good news about the election system. 

Because many Secretaries of State hold some administrative supervisory power over 
local elections, auditing under the SOS cannot completely avoid conflicts of interest that are 
incompatible with rigorous objectivity and full public accountability. Often, the SOS and their 
local designees selected the voting systems in use. The SOS often has some power to select or 
supervise the administrators of elections. With these duties and powers, concerns will be raised 
that the States’ chief election officers will not be as vigorous and unflinching in the audit if the 
conclusions might impugn the SOS’s administrative handling of the election. 

At least two reasons have been proffered in support of SOS supervised, as opposed to 
independent, federal election audits: (1) the SOS knows the nuances of elections as opposed to 
financial institutions, nuances that can make a difference in the conduct of a valid election audit; 


■* Id. at .197. 

Id. at 404. 
* Id 
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and (2) a separate system of federal auditing would duplicate and undermine the SOS efforts 
already underway. 

Any value that the SOS can bring in the proper structuring and conduct of election audits 
can be achieved without injuring the independence that is requisite for the validity of the audit. 
In particular, 1 would recommend that the Audit Board approach be utilized, but include a new 
provision that would permit the SOS to send a non-voting representative to participate. The 
advantages of elections knowledge and coordination with the SOS where needed can thus be 
achieved without injuring the independence of the auditing entity. 

Where an SOS has already initiated election auditing under its own auspices, that effort 
likely would be classified as an internal audit rather than as an independent external audit. As 
the auditing profession would counsel, these two types of audits cannot serve as substitutes for 
one another. Given that federal elections occur only biennially, the federal auditing structure 
will generally not be activated except in a federal election year. For all other elections conducted 
in the State, the SOS-defined auditing system, if any, will control election audits. Where an SOS 
would prefer that the federal government not erect a different auditing structure because it will 
impliedly cast aspersions on the auditing structure that lacks independence from the election 
administrative authorities, my hope would be that you rise to the occasion. Specifically, you can 
teach via federal legislation a better set of norms for election auditing, and implicitly prod the 
States into adopting independent election auditing as the baseline for their efforts. By no means 
should your design of federal audit legislation become less effective - as by eliminating 
independence - simply so that some Secretaries of State will not be embarrassed by the weak 
audit efforts underway in their States. The federal government should articulate as close to a 
“gold standard” structure for election auditing as is feasible, and lead the way out of the current 
election wilderness. 

I would thus urge that you adopt an approach similar to that outlined in H.R. 811, section 5 with 
the possible addition of a representative of the State’s chief election officer as a nonvoting 
representative. 


Recommendation 2 ; Ensure that Essential Administrative Tasks for Achieving Valid, 
Trustworthy Federal Election Audits Will be Fulfilled 

In Cuyahoga County, our Collaborative Audit was constructed so that the audit policy 
decisions and the choice of races to be audited were vested collectively in the participating 
political parties and advocacy organizations. The Center for Election Integrity was to identify 
the audit materials needed and to work with the Cuyahoga Board of Elections to ensure the 
logistics for the secure chain of custody of all needed materials. In three public Board of 
Election Meetings prior to the commencement of the audits, the audits had received unanimous 
support from the Board Members. We expected staff cooperation and few problems. We 
believed it was a relatively straightforward process. 

But I was surprised by the number of impediments that were interposed by: 
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(1) existing administrative procedures for processing the Election Day materials 

upon arrival in the BOE; 

(2) software design and electronic data availability issues; 

(3) hardware design issues; and 

(4) staff nonperformance. 

Taking each area in turn, here are some examples of difficulties we faced despite dealing with 
only one local Board of Election; 

(1) Existing administrative procedures and storage equipment did not meet the requirements for a 
secure chain of custody for DRE (voting device) long reports. We had to educate the local 
officials on the meaning of a “secure chain of custody,” identify election night procedures that 
needed to be modified to reach these standards, ensure that appropriate staffing was available for 
re-sealing the DRE Long Reports in envelopes, and supervise the Election night placement of the 
Long Reports envelopes in sealed bins until the audit was authorized to begin two days later, 

(2) Software design and electronic data availability issues : Well before Election Day, we 
identified in writing in clear generic terms exactly what electronic election results data were 
needed to complete the audit. The Ballot Department staff assured us that this would be 
provided to us immediately upon the close of the unofficial tabulation. 1 stayed up over 36 hours 
to be present when the election closed so as to receive immediately the data files and to protect 
the chain of custody. Despite these efforts, however, the electronic files proved not to contain 
the data that we needed for the audit. 

In a series of follow-up conversations, the BOE managers (who consulted with their 
vendor, Diebold Election Systems, Inc.) informed us that no one or two files would have the data 
that we needed. Instead, they informed us that a variety of files would be required, and that we 
would have to engage in a series of mathematical steps in order to extract the data that would 
permit a comparison of the DRE units' and optically scanned ballots as against the central 
tabulation data. 

As a result of the conversations and representations, we ultimately filed a request for 
eight separate electronic files.’ To this day, we have no knowledge of whether a far less 


’ GEMS is Diebold’s election tabulation software. The eight flies we requested after extensive discussions were: 

a. GEM.S Statement of Votes Cast (SOVC) Report run on the database backup after absentee 

ballots were tabulated, but BEFORE DRE memory cards were uploaded. 

b. Database file from after central count optical-scan absentee ballots were uploaded, but before 

GEMvS tabulation was performed. 

c. GEMS data export from after absentee ballots were uploaded but before the GEM.S tabulation 

was performed. 

d. Database tile after DRE uploading was complete, 

e. GEMS data export after DRE uploading was complete. 

f. GEMS SOVC Report after all absentee ballots performed on DREs. 

g. Databa.se tile after all absentee ballots performed on DREs were uploaded . 
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complicated route was available for obtaining the requisite data for the audit, and we have no 
way to obtain reliable information on this question. We do not know if the information we were 
given was actually deliberate disinformation by an election department that did not support 
public verification of election results, and thus gave us a run-around to obstruct the completion 
of the audit. We lack reliable information on whether Diebold’s GEMS software actually does 
not accumulate and report election data in a manner that easily facilitates an election audit, or 
whether the Cuyahoga Ballot Department staff handled election tabulations in a manner that 
obscured the data needed. 

(3) Hardware design issues : A little known secret about current generation major brand optical 
scanners is that they do not count ballots but only ballot pages. Thus, even if we know the total 
number of optical scan ballots that the BOB received for tabulation, we have no easy way to 
determine whether all the ballots were part of the tabulation. In Cuyahoga County, for instance, 
in the General Election in November, among our 59 separate jurisdictions, ballots were as short 
as 3 pages or as long as 6. To determine whether all the ballots had been counted, the BOB 
executives simply averaged the number of ballot pages and estimated that all the optical scan 
ballots had been counted. 

By contrast, with punch cards the BOB was able to determine with complete accuracy 
whether all the ballots that had been received had been counted. The optical scan hardware (and 
firmware) design, however, does not include features that are es.sential to determining whether 
all ballots are counted. So now, as a result of this new, supposedly HAVA-compliant 
equipment, we have reduced rather than augmented the accuracy and reliability of our elections 
results. This reduction in reliability apparently owes to a engineering design omission, one that 
must be redressed via expensive auditing procedures since the equipment opens this cavernous 
hole in election reliability. 

(4) Staff nonperformance or opposition : In my experience in Cuyahoga County and elsewhere, I 
have found that many elections officials approach their jobs with a high commitment to 
achieving the best possible elections administrative record, with a verifiabiy accurate and legal 
set of results. But unfortunately there is a “group 2" - pockets of election officials who enjoy 
the historically unchecked, broad discretionary authority they exercise over election performance 
and reported electoral results. Members of this second group tend to disfavor public 
accountability and independent verification of election results, and thus view audits as inimical 
to their interests. 

If, as in Cuyahoga County, some “group 2" officials have control over some audit 
documents or electronic files that are needed to conduct the audit, or the staffing needed to 
supervise the hand count, the result may be what we experienced: repeated delays and extra 
costs for completing the audit tasks. And if the executive management is also not enthusiastic 
about the audit, excuses can continue to pile up for why certain activities cannot be scheduled, or 


h. GEMS data export after ail absentee ballots performed on DREs were uploaded. 

See the forthcoming Cuyahoga Collaborative Audit Report on the November 2006 Election for further 
details. 
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why staff had to cancel at the last minute, or why certain files and documents will not be released 
for the audit. 

I bring these experiences to your Subcommittee because you may have assumed, as did 
we, that if an audit is formally authorized and directed, then the local or regional election staff 
will cooperate in fulfilling the federal audit directives. You may expect, as we did, that the 
requisite election data is already present and (other than conducting some hand counts) would 
require only some quick comparisons in order to conduct the audits. Neither assumption is 
necessarily sound. Importantly, cooperative federalism offers solutions that should solve the 
problems and redound to the benefit of all concerned. 

Defining the Key Roles of the Secretaries of State 

(1) Mandating Documents and Local Support In light of the obstacles we encountered, 
the expressed desires of some Secretaries of State to be involved in the audit process, and in the 
spirit of cooperative federalism, we would recommend that the federal legislation specify that the 
States’ chief election officers should mandate what procedures and information (including data 
files) elections officials should provide to the auditors. 

The mechanism that I would recommend is a conditional preemption approach, which 
would not implicate Tenth Amendment issues and thus spawn litigation.* The federal legislation 
would thereby offer the SOS a choice; determine and mandate, in light of the election 
technologies in use in your State currently and any other considerations, what documents, files, 
procedures, and access and support need to be provided and in what time frame in order to 
achieve compliance with the federal audit requirements, or, lose the right to determine these 
directions and have this power vested for the next four years in either (1) the Audit Board, or (2) 
the U.S. Election Assistance Commission. In fashioning the State directives, the legislation 
should direct the SOS to consult with the Audit Board. You might also consider conferring an 
explicit right for the Audit Board to compel recalcitrant SOS action via mandamus if the Board 
believes it necessary for achieving its charge. 

(2) Further investigation and remediation Given the short period of time for achieving 
remediation if errors are discovered, SOS should specify in advance the protocols for further 
investigation and remediation of the errors if discrepancies are found. 

(3) Training election officials in values of auditing Currently among election officials the 
movement toward auditing is frequently viewed to be playing a game of “gotcha” - as if 
auditing were primarily motivated by distrust of the elections officials. At least in Ohio and 
maybe elsewhere as well, there has been little effort to teach the underlying objectives and values 
of auditing- especially the five goals that Mr. Norden outlined. This omission in election official 
training should be rectified by each SOS, although I doubt that it would be wise to mandate the 
training in federal elections legislation. Perhaps other mechanisms can be identified. 


See New York V. United States, 505 U.S. 144(1992). 
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Administrative planning by the Audit Board or other Audit Entity 

In order to be ready to conduct and complete an audit immediately after the unofficial 
tabulation, a great deal of logistical and other planning will need to be completed well in advance 
of the election. The Audit protocol should have been determined, and test runs should have 
occurred. Qualified personnel will need to be identified and retained to conduct the audit. 
Notice must be provided to the local elections officials concerning the need to plan and provide 
appropriate staffing. A protocol or format for the audit report should also be established well in 
advance to allow for quick submission of audit results and any corrections to the certified count 
procedures. 


Recommendation 3 : Add a Specific Set of Questions that Federal Auditors should Answer 
in an Audit Report 

Consistent with auditing principles, the federal statutory charge on auditing federal 
elections should require answers to four standard auditing questions (which can be answered 
using scientific sampling methodology). 

In considering the tabulated and reported election results: 

1. Was every valid ballot counted? 

2. Was every valid ballot counted only once! 

3. Were the votes recorded on valid ballots accurately reflected in the announced totals? 

4. Were more votes recorded in the totals than those reflected by valid ballots? 

Currently, the conceptions for federal audits represented in the Count Every Vote Act and The 
Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act do not encompass all of these questions. Yet 
each question is essential in order to determine whether all valid ballots and votes were tabulated 
and not simply the accuracy of the ballots that have been tabulated. Where an election audit 
cannot reliably answer one or more of these questions, some administrative procedure or even 
voting equipment design changes may be needed. 


CONCLUSION 


Mandatory election audits are a critical step for restoring public confidence in the 
electoral system and for learning what problems exist (in equipment, systems, and personnel) so 
that they might be effectively corrected. Unfortunately, the promise of auditing will be severely 
undermined if the federal auditing entity lacks independence from the election administrative 
authority. Secretaries of State can play a number of crucial additional roles that will facilitate 
efficient and effective election audits, but becau,se of the appearance of conflicts of intere.st 
should not be supervising and conducting federal audits. The federal audit effort will be greatly 
enhanced if the legislation will require each audit report to answer the above four key questions. 


to 
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Ms. Lofgren. Mr. Lewis. 

STATEMENT OF R. DOUG LEWIS 

Mr. Lewis. I obviously cannot cram 8 pages of testimony into 5 
minutes, so let me just try to summarize as best I can for you all. 

We do a form of audits now. Every jurisdiction in America does 
a form of audits. It is called canvass the vote, and this is one of 
those things that — a whole lot of people who are not involved in 
elections do not understand it, but we go through a process of 
where we actually do try to reconcile all of the numbers and make 
sure that the numbers are what the numbers should be; that we 
go back and look when the numbers do not make sense, and in fact, 
usually whenever there is a problem with an election, it is because 
an election official found that the numbers did not make sense 
somewhere, and then he went back to investigate to find out why. 

In terms of whether or not we ought to have an audit that 
verifies that the equipment is counting correctly, quite frankly, I do 
not think you are going to find that most election officials disagree 
with that. It is how it gets done. It is whether or not what you are 
doing in H.R. 811 actually gets to that and does it in such a pre- 
scriptive manner that it really makes it very difficult to do this. 

So I would say to you, as Congressional people, rather than try- 
ing to tell us exactly how to do each and every one of these things, 
determine the areas that you want to have policy decisions made 
in, and instruct us to figure out a way to do that. Tell the States 
and the locales what the basic standards are that you want to 
achieve, and then let the laboratory of 7,800 jurisdictions in Amer- 
ica go to work. You will find there are several right answers more 
often than not, and I have been on record as saying that having 
an audit that proves that voting systems work is not a bad deal. 
That is a good deal. It is just a matter of how we get there. 

The problem, I think, is that if we get this thing so complicated, 
instead of achieving your goals of higher believability and accept- 
ance of the process, we end up destroying the very thing that you 
are trying to improve, and so let us make sure that we do not get 
to the point that we complicate this so much to the point that no- 
body has faith in it at all. We are at the point where we have got 
to be careful that we keep beating on the system, alleging that 
somehow the system is wrong when the system works pretty cot- 
ton-picking well. It may not work well in the estimation of some 
who are very, very partisan in their viewpoint on this (and that is 
on both sides of the aisle depending on what the issue is) and so 
it is one of those that we have to look at. If you go to the point 
of trying to build escalating audits of all of the Federal races and 
going through counting all of them, you are going to find that hu- 
mans count far less accurately than equipment does. Every time we 
go into one of these recounts, every time we even do the audits in 
the States that actually do these audits, you find that the real 
problems come from humans, not from the equipment. I mean, we 
do have some equipment problems on occasion, but it is rare when 
compared to the problems that humans make, and so it seems to 
me that where we need to be in this is, do not assume that humans 
are going to be the better answer for this whole process because, 
as election officials, we know after recounts and after audits of 
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doing this, when we find an error, it is usually the humans who 
have made the error and not the equipment. 

In terms of when you look at the costs of all of this, there always 
is a tendency, I think, of any legislative body, that when it wants 
something, it always underestimates the cost of what it is going to 
cost to accomplish the objectives, and it is always easy to shift that 
cost to somebody else that you are not paying for, to always push 
that down to the lowest level and say, well, the jurisdictions can 
pick up that cost. 

The problem with all of this is that we have started to make the 
jurisdictions responsible for all costs and, you must know that they 
are almost at the breaking point in terms of the cost of election 
changes. My concern is this: If Congress begins to assume that it 
knows more about the management of practices of elections and 
that it knows more about what will work than local governments 
do, that it wants to be uniform across the United States, then I 
think democracy is going to be in for a very rough period. 

Secondly, in wrapping this up, let me say to you election officials 
in America are dedicated people. They do this with little money, 
not a whole lot of support most of the time. They get vilified as 
somehow people who are manipulating elections when none of that 
seems to be able to be proven in 99 percent of the cases. It seems 
to me we need to recognize these are good people trying to do a de- 
cent and honest job. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Lewis follows:] 
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Madam Chair and Representatives: 

Thank you for the invitation to appear before you to discuss potential changes in election practices 
of the states for future federal elections. 

I don’t purport to speak for the entire elections community nor all of the professional men and 
women who make this great democracy work so well. I have, however, been in the elections 
profession long enough to know where the majority of the elections community will fall on most 
issues of continuing “election reform.” 

Our concern, those of us who work day in and day out, to make this process work well for voters 
and work well for candidates and political parties, is that you use considered judgment when 
contemplating additional changes in this process. 

Audits of Elections. I was invited here to talk about both the concept of an audit process as applied 
to elections and to talk about potential legislation to affect US elections. 

Let’s tackle the audit process first and then address the broader concerns. 

Audits of elections is not a bad concept. I have said publicly that I personally have no problem with 
it as long as everyone understands that it lengthens the time to close an election and it adds 
significantly to the cost of doing the election. Finding out if your equipment is counting accurately 
or your people are counting accurately is not something you will find troublesome to elections 
professionals. . .as long as there is time provided in the process to do this. 

So often it is said the “The Devil is in the details.” The Devil is not just in the details, it is often in 
the definitions. What is an audit? Arc wc all agreed as to what is meant by the term audit? And do 
you do the audit as a matter of common practice or when questions are raised or when there is a 
close election? It makes a difference in cost stmeture and perceived value for the taxpayers paying 
for it. 

Types of "Audits Canvass Audits. For many election officials, the term “canvass the vote” is an 
audit and by that definition every election jurisdiction in America conducts a form of an audit. The 
canvass is to assure the numbers check against those who showed up in the precincts, looking at the 
number of ballots distributed, those retained as unvoted, the number returned, the number voted, 
that the totals are the same as those filled out in the official reports and if there are discrepancies, to 
get those reconciled. Canvass audits occur at both the local and state levels to check and recheck 
numbers to be sure the “official” vote totals arc then reported. And you should know the election 
canvass/audit that currently occurs prior to certification of official results is a transparent process 
open to public observation. 

Recounts as Audits. An audit is also a result of a recount and often in a contested election (these arc 
two separate conditions in election terminology). In a recount, a race has to be close enough to 
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warrant handling the ballots again. But it is also examining the ballots by hand to assure that the 
equipment has counted legitimate votes and anything a machine can’t count is usually processed 
separately and reexamined by humans to see if they can determine the problem. In the case of 
electronic voting, voters can rarely make errors on the equipment and there is little to recount. In 
the case of paper ballots processed by optical scan devices or by hand, voters can and do make 
substantial errors that may or may not be read by the device. If the optical scan equipment can’t 
count a ballot or can’t count a race on a ballot it can be “kicked out” and then reviewed by humans. 

In the minds of many, a recount is the most effective audit of all. It is done only when there is a 
sufficient reason to do so. Therefore it is not an ongoing cost of conducting elections for the 
jurisdictions when there is no close election. Likewise, a contested election might also be required 
in a judicial process to recount ballots. 

Audits of Voting Equipment. There is the concept of an audit to assure that the votes as counted by 
the voting equipment are accurate. In this instance you want to do enough to make sure that you 
have a confidence level that says there is nothing wrong and you proceed with the machine count. 

To establish a random process and to have that process work does not require ever increasing 
percentages of ballots to be counted however. If it is designed correctly and it is a “random” audit 
and is a uniform process throughout, then the audit can be performed one time for all races or a 
selection of races to show that the hand count matches the machine count. 

But there is the rub. Humans count large numbers of ballots less accurately than voting equipment 
does. The higher you establish the “required” percentage to be counted the more you will find 
discrepancies ... and those discrepancies arc rarely the voting equipment’s numbers. It is because 
humans either make a mistake in counting or because a human interprets a ballot differently than 
the equipment. Humans get tired. Their minds wander when counting large numbers of ballots by 
hand. Even the same person counting ballots over a long period may count ballots differently 
during the early part of the audit process than the later part of the process because of mental and 
visual fatigue. Greater percentages require more and more people. And because of the potential for 
more mistakes, it forces additional counts to resolve the differences caused by human error. 

Audits by Outside Agencies. HRS 1 1 calls for audits by State Auditors or by appointments through 
the AG of the state and not by election officials. We want to be kind here, but this may be the worst 
of the ideas that have been offered in election legislation. Under these provisions, you turn the 
process of live ballots over to people who have no idea of what goes into protecting those ballots, 
who have no experience in assuring the protection of the voters’ votes, and who will be handling the 
ballots without the training of what to look for or what to do if there are problems with the ballots. 
Additionally, they are doing audits that then impact the “official” record of the votes. Name an 
election official in America who wants to be responsible for ballots that have not remained in their 
possession. 

Congress also has to address these concerns: in the case of a court proceeding or an imposed 
recount, who has control of the ballots? The election official or the outside auditors? If the outside 
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agencies do this work, they will bill someone for the work. Is that to be local governments who pay 
the bill? Or state governments? Is Congress going to provide continuing funding to pay for these? 

Additionally, election officials are trained to be neutral when processing votes in an election. We 
train our staff and our counting teams that we are protecting the ballots as the voters voted them. 

The process described in HRS 1 1 turns the auditing process, on which we must base the results, over 
to partisan offices. Having ANY non-election official responsible for handling live ballots is an 
incredibly bad idea. This is where the nation is best served by the professionalism and neutrality of 
election officials. If Congress wants to provide for outside observers of an audit process while in 
the hands of election officials, that is an acceptable and workable alternative, but we implore you to 
discard this notion of letting others handle live ballots. The temptations and opportunity for 
chicanery and possible manipulation of votes is too great a danger to attempt. Election officials are 
trained and live to the standards necessary to assure that the election is an accurate reflection of the 
public’s will. 

We know that when policy makers want changes that costs are rarely a genuine consideration. But 
in good conscience we must warn that audits by elections agencies will be more expensive in 
virtually every state and local jurisdiction in the nation. But to have outside audits done will be 
exponentially more expensive and someone other than local jurisdictions needs to bear the brunt of 
this and the other changes in HRS 1 1 . This will become a huge unfunded mandate on local 
governments and even in the best of circumstances it will be a massively under funded mandate. 

Additional Problems Caused by Outside Audits. Congress must understand that the kinds and 
numbers of audits specified in HRS 1 1 have the potential to drag an election past reasonableness - or 
to cause a Presidential election to end up before the Supreme Court again. The audits, and the 
requirements of them as prescribed in the legislation, have the potential to affect the time for a 
recount of an election beyond the period that the Electoral College must meet to determine the 
winner. What we learned in Election 2000 is that the current schedule is not sufficient for a real 
recount of a Presidential election. While stales can attempt to shorten their canvass process to get 
more time for a recount, there is unlikely to be sufficient time with the audit process specified in 
HR81 1. And when that happens the courts become the recourse. 

Simplify: Set Objectives, Not Administrative Methods 

The process described in HR81 1 is unworkable and unnecessary. Simplify. 

If an audit process is necessary and desirable — and almost 70 percent of the states have not felt 
compelled to do an audit as it is being considered in legislation - and if Congress wants to establish 
an audit process, then it needs to let the states and local governments figure out how best to do that. 
Simply tell the states that an audit process is required. Then back away and let them figure out how 
to do it best to serve their voters. The audits currently conducted by states range from states that 
randomly select a number of precincts and then reprocess the ballots in those precincts and chose 
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races on which to do that, to the kind of audit done in California where the audit is one percent of 
all precincts and all races within the precinct. 

But to run multiple audits at the same time for different races with different requirements as 
specified in HR81 1 is a nightmare that will have the opposite effect from the one intended. At some 
point you have to end the election. Voters need to know and want to know the results. And if 
elections offices are still doing multiple audits 30 days or later before they can report official vote 
totals, the public will begin to think the election is being manipulated in the interim. Additionally, 
candidates want immediate results and don’t want to understand imposed delays - almost all of 
which arc the result of legislation. 

When anything gets too complicated, it breaks more often. Be careful here. Go after the objective 
if you want, but dump the prescriptive methodology. If the objective is more confidence in 
elections, then don’t create a situation that is more than likely to lead to less confidence. 

Problems with Audits of DREs with paper ballots. If the audit called for in HRS 11 is to include 
paper records produced by DRE (electronic) voting equipment, then be prepared to wait much 
longer times to finish an audit. So far every jurisdiction that has tried to audit or recount paper 
records produced by DRE’s, and has to do so with humans instead of technology, the counts are 
taking exponentially longer times to complete than any other form of voting. Please know that as 
election officials we have been, and continue to be, seriously concerned about audits and/or 
recounts of paper ballots produced by DREs. This is far more difficult than is being acknowledged 
and is a slow, grinding process. The solutions for this are not yet sufficient and the design of the 
systems is not yet conducive to making this a quick process. 

We tend to forget why we moved to voting equipment. It is more accurate. It is more difficult to 
manipulate - despite the allegations to the contrary. It counts faster. Machines make few errors, 
humans make many. 

Realistic Timetables: Trying to implement these provisions by 2008 will be unrealistic. The 
changes required through HR81 1 are major feats and taken separately, if Congress were to specify 
these kinds of objectives, the implementation deadlines need to be realistic. We take a real risk in 
trying to make changes of a major nature in a Presidential election cycle. Your colleagues in 
previous Congresses on HAVA did not push for 2004 because they knew they put the election 
process in danger by doing so and instead ordered all changes by 2006 so the jurisdictions could 
have practice before the Presidential election of 2008. If any one of these objectives is key, then let 
that first one be implemented by 2010 and then stagger any other changes to occur in elections 
beyond 2012. 

Clearly we still have states that are struggling to meet the requirements of HAVA and it is not 
because they have been unwilling to comply. It simply takes more time that HAVA allowed - and 
we warned Congress then that some of the expectations of timelines were too aggressive for the 
conduct of elections to high standards that arc required in US elections. 
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Other Concerns About HR811 

Security Issues: As to other parts of HR81 1, our message to you is this: if you want to achieve 
voting systems security, this is probably not the right answer. You can better accomplish that task 
by instructing the US Election Assistance Commission (EAC) to work with the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology (NIST) and tell them to develop methods for assuring security of voting 
systems and election software. 

Paper Records on DREs: If the objective is truly to force paper into the voting process regardless 
of the technology, then HRS 1 1 is not the way to do that. When discussing the requirements for 
DREs to have paper, it is my understanding from my colleagues around the nation there is no state 
yet which could comply with the paper trail system as specified in HR81 1. So the 27 states that 
have previously taken action would have to scrap what they have already done and spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars to revamp once again. Surely this Congress does not intend for that to 
happen. And what could they buy if they wanted to continue with DREs? From what we’re told, 
nothing currently manufactured as a DRE can comply. 

Other Election Reforms Require Use of DREs: Congressional leaders have introduced legislation 
that includes an “election reform wish list” of changes to be accomplished — such as every state 
conducting early in-person voting and a greater expansion of the Vote Center or Super Precinct 
concept - that cannot be accomplished in urban areas without safe and secure DREs, What 
objectives does this Congress have in relation to these stated goals and how is it to achieve them? 
Some of these cannot be accomplished with Optical Scan or hand voted paper ballot systems. 

Confidence of Voters. If confidence in the process was lost as a result of Election 2000, then it had 
fully returned by Election 2006. Yes, there were some problems in a relatively small number of 
places in the more than 7,800 jurisdictions that work with federal and state elections. And some of 
those problems were “doozies”. But remember, those problems were the exceptions in 2006, not the 
norm. 


Elections in 98.6% of the jurisdictions in America worked exactly as intended, and served voters 
and served candidates and served democracy exceedingly well. 

But wc are continuously told in some quarters that there is a “crisis of confidence” for voters. Polls 
conducted in 2006 immediately after the election say that allegation simply does not stand up. If 
there was a crisis in voter confidence, then why did 88% of the voters tell CNN in exit polls that 
they “had full confidence that their vote was counted accurately and fairly in Congressional 
elections” ? 

I have been looking at those confidence numbers for more than 30 years and that number has never 
been higher than 88%. There are and have been segments of our society who do not have the same 
kind of faith in voting but the overwhelming majority of actual real voters clearly tell us they have 
confidence in American democracy. 
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And, the process must work pretty well. Each of you serving in this Congress got elected by this 
process. It must have been fair and honest and open, or we would still be in courts throughout the 
land fighting about what happened. 

What is interesting to contemplate is if the process is working, and it is, and if the public has 
overwhelming confidence in it, and it does, then should we be in a rush to make additional and 
invasive changes? 

The reason that it took almost two years to fashion and pass the Help America Vote Act was that 
Congress became aware of the complexity of the process and wanted its actions to do no harm. I 
trust that this Congress will want to be deliberative in considering the additional proposed changes 
offered in legislation. 

Too Much Change on Top of Massive Change May Break the System. The election process in 
America has undergone the most massive restructuring in the history of elections in the United 
States. The passage of the Help America Vote Act made more fundamental and direct changes in 
the way elections are conducted than at any other time in the last 1 00 years. Important and needed 
legislation such as the Civil Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act profoundly changed democracy 
for the better in America. 

But those Acts did not reshape and transform the entire process of election administration in the 
manner and to the extent that the Help America Vote Act did. Elections in the United States are 
still digesting the sweeping massive HAVA requirements put on the states and local governments: 
to this day, many of the states continue working either to establish or perfect statewide voter 
databases. Many states arc still perfecting the provisional voting process mandated for the nation. 
HAVA established voting requirements for voters with disabilities that allow for independence and 
privacy as afforded to other voters and we have not yet fully achieved the goals for that mandate. 
HAVA’s goals of dramatically changing the types of voting methodologies and the use of 
technology different from the technology used over the past 30 to 1 00 years, forced major voting 
equipment upgrades for virtually every jurisdiction in America. HAVA gave states far more 
responsibility for the actual conduct and results of elections than had previously existed and states 
are still working to build their experience levels for such a significant operational shift from loeal 
governments to the state level for many functions. 

My point is that we, the nation and the elections community, are still in the process of absorbing a 
major restructuring and until we get a chance to leam how to perfect all the massive changes, it is 
dangerous to assume that we can continue to pile major change upon major change and not have it 
result in seriously damaging unintended consequences. 

As a profession, we arc used to change. And rather than working with people who always want the 
“status quo”, it has been election officials who have prompted and promoted virtually every election 
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innovation of the last 50 years. But we believe in “orderly change” so the process serves voters well 
and that confidence can be maintained. 

Our lesson from HAVA is that it left the local jurisdictions “holding the bag” and having to pay 
substantial increased costs of conducting elections not just in 2004 or 2006 but for every election in 
the foreseeable future. Yes, HAVA pumped almost $3 billion into the process - much of which will 
have been wasted if the provisions of HR81 1 are enacted as written - but it left local jurisdictions 
with on-going costs that approach almost a third of that during every election cycle. 

HR8U Underestimates the Cost oj Its Mandates. Why is that important? Because as Congressional 
representatives, you need to know that additional federal legislation that mandates changes such as 
those in HR 811 will once again result in changes so massive that it is likely to exceed the amount 
required for HAVA. You cannot, in good conscience, accept that such changes are limited to $300 
million as proposed in the legislation. It is more likely that it will be as much as HAVA - or more - 
for its short and long term impacts. 

Conclusion: The question is not whether we should change elections policy and practices. We can 
do that from time-to-time and absorb individual changes. But the question has to be is should 
Congress be the one specifying not only the changes, but the practices, the implementation, and the 
deadlines? 

Establish Objectives, Not Methodologies: A more prudent way to do this is for Congress to 
establish basic values that it wants the election process to have such as fairness, transparency, 
auditability, security and what it wants the process to do for voters. If you want security of voting 
systems, then establish that as the mandate and then let the states and local jurisdictions figure out 
how best to accomplish that. Don’t get prescriptive and establish exactly how that will get done. 
The genius of the American democracy is that it is so diverse and it proves continuously that there 
is almost always more than one right answer. It is such a wonderful laboratory that virtually every 
great advancement in elections has come because the states do this very differently and it creates 
new ideas such as “early voting” or vote centers. Congress needs to know that virtually all of the 
major HAVA requirements were based on existing state initiatives such as statewide voter databases 
and provisional voting. 

The role and objective of Congress is to assure Americans that the process serves voters and the 
democracy well. But if Congress begins to assume that it knows more about the management 
practices of elections, that it knows more about what will work than the local governments around 
the nation, that it wants it to be uniform across the United States, then democracy is in for a rough 
period. Wc should have it well established by this time that one size or one solution does not work 
well in all parts of America. 

Let States Decide: Regardless of whether you are a liberal or a conservative or somewhere in 
between, whether you are a Democrat or a Republican, whether you come from a large state or a 
small state, by now you have heard from your local and state election officials especially since 
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Election 2000. The people you and your political and governmental colleagues have chosen to 
administer the process in your home state and home jurisdiction have told you time and again, that 
the process works best when it can be structured to serve the voters in each state. You can talk with 
members of your own party who serve in the elections community and they will confirm that as the 
truth. 

Lessons Learned From the Recent Past: We must resist the temptation to assume that those in 
Washington know best how to administer elections in the 7,800 Jurisdictions. If we learned nothing 
else since Election 2000 we should have learned by now that this is a vibrant but often fragile 
process. Making this process work well for voters has been continuously evolving during the 23 1 
years of the nation and frankly we have learned lessons that have shaped it well. 

Election Officials Have the Same Goals: Finally, please know that election officials are not the 
enemy. We want what you want. We want voters to have a good experience. We, like you, want 
the process to be fair, honest, and accurate. We, like you, want it to be transparent. We, like you, 
want it to work flawlessly. While we strive for perfection, a process that involves 168 million 
registered voters, 122 million voters who go to the polls at 200,000 polling sites in 7,800 separate 
jurisdictions, using 800,000 voting devices and employing 1 .4 million poll workers is likely to have 
occasional problems. 

But don’t assume that the 18,000 professional election officials employed to do this job in America 
are nameless, faceless bureaucrats. These are decent, caring and dedicated people who take their 
responsibility to voting, to voters, to democracy and to freedom seriously. They believe in this 
process. They believe in service to voters. They make the process work even when they are not 
given adequate resources to do so. They make it work even when some groups and individuals 
vilify their efforts and their dedication. Listen to their advice. The advice is not bom of 
partisanship but of respect for the dignity of the voters who participate in this great democracy. 

They are willing to work with you to see that a healthy democracy survives into the next century. 

The Election Center - The National Association of Election Officials, www.electioncenter.org 
The Center is located at 12543 Westella, Suite 100, Houston, TX 77077 

The Election Center is a national nonpartisan, nonprofit organization working with the nation’s 
elections administrators to improve the administration of democracy. Its members are the 
government employees at the township, city, county and state level who are responsible for the 
conduct of voter registration or election administration. As the largest elections related organization 
in America, it works with both domestic and international democracies to improve the 
professionalism of elections and serves as the certification body for the profession for those who 
earn the status of Certified Election/Registration Administrator (CERA), the nation’s highest 
achievement for those in elections. Doug Lewis, CERA, has served as the Executive Director of 
The Center since 1 994. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Norden. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE NORDEN 

Mr. Norden. Thank you. 

Thank you to the subcommittee for holding a hearing on post- 
election audits, I think a subject that probably would strike most 
people as rather boring but that, in fact, is critical if we are going 
to secure our elections, improve them and restore full public con- 
fidence in our electoral system. 

My name is Lawrence Norden, and for 18 months, I was chair 
for the Brennan Center Task Force on Voting System Security. 
This task force included the Nation’s leading computer scientists 
and security professionals, including scientists from the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology, and the former chief secu- 
rity officer of Microsoft and former cyber security czar for President 
George W. Bush. 

What the task force found, I think at this point, is a consensus 
view among security experts and computer scientists who have 
looked at electronic voting machines, and that is that there are se- 
rious security and reliability vulnerabilities in these machines. The 
good news is that there is also a substantial consensus on how to 
address these vulnerabilities, and one of the most important 
things, it is agreed, that we can do is to use post-election audits 
to compare voter-verified independent records to the electronic 
tally. Fortunately, this is already happening in many States. As 
the chair mentioned, Connecticut in the last election audited 20 
percent of its precincts that were using optical scan machines. Illi- 
nois regularly audits 5 percent of its precincts, and California au- 
dits, as many on the subcommittee know, 1 percent of its precincts. 
It has for a long time. In many cases, this is counting up to 200 
races in a single county. Unfortunately, this is not being done in 
most States, and it is the reason why we need Federal legislation 
mandating good post-election audits. What would that look like? 

The Brennan Center has been working with the University of 
California at Berkeley’s Samuelson Clinic, and with many leading 
election officials and academics to answer that question, and we 
will be issuing a report on that subject shortly. I detail many rec- 
ommendations in my written testimony. I am going to briefly men- 
tion a few of them. 

The first is that it is crucial that the selection process for audits 
be random and transparent, and Cuyahoga County, in 2004, is an 
excellent example of why this is necessary. In 2004, after the gen- 
eral election, election officials were doing a 3-percent post-election 
audit and pre-sorted the ballots to make sure they matched with 
the electronic ballots, so the audits showed that the paper and elec- 
tronic records matched. But this actually was not a check on the 
system; it did not prove anything. If the process for selecting the 
machines to be audited were public and it were clear to the public 
that the selection was random, this is a problem that could have 
been avoided. 

Secondly, we need to increase scrutiny, audit scrutiny, in close 
elections. In most Federal elections, a 3-percent audit will be suffi- 
cient to have confidence that a full recount would not change the 
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results, but in very close races where just the corruption of a few 
votes or a mis-tally could change the outcome of an election, a 3- 
percent audit does not give you, really, any confidence that you will 
have caught an error that might have occurred. To his credit. Con- 
gressman Holt introduced this concept in his legislation. 

Third, a good chain of custody is key, and again, the Cuyahoga 
example is a great example for why this is necessary. If poll work- 
ers are going to presort ballots or take voting machines home with 
them, we cannot really have much confidence in the audit. 

So, in conclusion, if voter-verified paper records are going to be 
much more than an inconvenience to poll workers and election offi- 
cials, we really need to use them to check the electronic tally. The 
debate over voting system security is not really a debate over paper 
or what technology we use. It is a debate about increasing public 
confidence in our voting system, and ultimately, good post-election 
audits are what will increase that public confidence. 

[The statement of Mr. Norden follows:] 
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The Brennan Center for Justice thanks the Subcommittee on Elections for holding 
this hearing. We appreciate the opportunity to share with you the results of our extensive 
studies to ensure that our nation’s voting systems are more secure and reliable. The 
Breiman Center for Justice is a nonpartisan think tank and advocacy organization that 
focuses on democracy and justice. We are deeply involved in the effort to ensure accixrate 
and fair voting, voter registration and campaign finance reform. 

I. THE BRENNAN CENTER’S WORK ON VOTING SYSTEM SECURITY 
AND POST-ELECTION AUDITS 

In 2005, in response to growing public concern over the security of new electronic 
voting systems, the Brennan Center assembled a task force (the “Security Task Force”) of 
the nation’s leading technologists, election experts, and security professionals to analyze 
the security and reliability of the nation’s electronic voting machines.' One of the key 
findings of the Security Task Force is by now widely accepted by computer scientists, 
many election officials, and much of the public; all of the major electronic voting systems 
in use in the United States have serious security and reliability vulnerabilities. 

Many have advocated mandating voter-verified paper records as a solution to these 
vulnerabilities. In fact, voter-verified paper records by themselves will not address the 
security and reliability vulnerabilities the Brennan Center and many other groups have 
identified. To the contrary, as the Brennan Center Security Task Force noted in The 
Machinery of Democracy: Protecting Elections in an Electronic World^ voter-verified 
paper records, by themselves, are “of questionable security value.” Paper records will not 
prevent programming errors, software bugs, or the insertion of corrupt software into 
voting systems. 


’ For a list of the members of the Security Task Force see Appendix A of this Statement. 

^ Lawrence Norden et at., Jm Machinery of Democracy: Protecting Elections in an Electronic 
World (Brennan Center for Justice ed., 2006) [hereinafter “Brennan Center Security Report”]. 
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Voter-verified paper records will only have real security value if they are 
regularly used to check electronic tallies. It is for this reason that the Brennan Center 
urges Congress to adopt meaningful post-election audit legislation as soon as possible. 
Currently, only thirteen states require both voter-verified records and regular audits of 
those records. 

11. THE GOALS OF AN AUDIT AND HOW TO FULFILL THEM 

How to use voter-verified paper records to check or “audit” the electronic records 
has, until recently, received very little attention, and even less systematic study. In The 
Machinery of Democracy, the Brennan Center made several audit recommendations, 
based in part on what we viewed as the best practices of the handful of states that already 
conduct regular audits. 

Since the release of that report, the Brennan Center has teamed with the 
Samuelson Law, Technology & Public Policy Clinic at Boalt Hall School of Law (UC 
Berkeley), as well as several election officials and leading academics (collectively, the 
“Audit Group”) to evaluate current audit laws and procedures and provide critical 
analysis to public officials as they begin to adopt audit schemes and procedures. 

The Audit Group has identified several questions that legislators should ask 
before adopting an audit scheme and procedures. Among them are how, whether and to 
what extent the audits will: 

1) increase public confidence in the results of an election; 

2) deter fraud against the voting system; 

3) detect large-scale, systemic errors; 

4) provide feedback that will allow jurisdictions to improve elections and machines 
in future years; 

5) confirm, to a high level of confidence, that a 100% manual recount would not 
change the outcome of the race.'* 

The Brennan Center has concluded that, among other things, an effective audit 
scheme that addresses these questions will do the following: 

• Use Transparent and Random Selection Processes for All Auditing 

Procedures. Audits are much more likely to prevent fraud, and produce greater 


^ Those stales are Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, New York, Utah and Washington, West Virginia. See http://verifiedvoting.org/ 

This is sometimes descnbed as “confirm that the right candidate was declared the winner,” though this is 
probably more than any statistical audit can guarantee. 
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voter confidence in the results, if the ballots, machines or precincts to be audited 
are chosen in a truly random and transparent manner. 

• Allow the Losing Candidate To Select Precinct(s) or IVIachine(s) To Be 
Audited. In addition to conducting random audits, jurisdictions should allow a 
losing candidate to pick at least one precinct to be audited. This would serve two 
puiposes: first, it would give greater assurance to the losing “side” that the losing 
candidate actually lost; second, it would make it much more likely that anomalous 
results suggesting a programming error or miscount were reviewed. 

• Place an Independent Person or Body in Charge of the Audits. To increase 
public confidence that the audit can be trusted, it will be helpful to ensure that the 
person or persons supervising the audit are viewed as independent of the State’s 
chief election officer, vendors who may have sold machines being audited, and 
any candidate running in an audited race. 

• Implement Effective Procedures for Addressing Evidence of Fraud or Error. 
If audits are to have a real deterrent effect, jurisdictions must adopt clear 
procedures for dealing with audit discrepancies when they are found. Detection of 
fraud will not prevent attacks from succeeding without an appropriate response. 
Such procedures should also ensure that outcome-changing errors are not ignored. 

• Encourage Rigorous Chain of Custody Practices. Audits of voter-verified 
paper records will serve to deter attacks and identify problems only if states have 
implemented solid chain of custody and physical security practices that will allow 
them to make an accurate comparison of paper and electronic records. 

• Audit a Minimum Percentage of Precincts or Machines for Each Election, 
Including At Least One Machine or Precinct for Each County in the State. 

An audit that targets a fixed percentage (e.g. 3 percent) of machines or precincts 
to audit in each Congressional District is an efficient method for catching broad- 
based error or fraud. By auditing at least one machine or precinct in every 
county, jurisdictions will greatly increase the likelihood that they will find 
discrepancies caused by fraud or error at the county level. 

• Record and Publicly Release Numbers of Spoiled Ballots, Cancellations, 
Over-votes and Under-votes. Audits that record the number of over-votes, 
under- votes, blank votes and spoiled ballots (including in the case of DREs, 
cancellations) could be extremely helpful in uncovering software attacks and 
software bugs and point to problems in ballot design and instructions. 

• Audit Entire System, Not Just the iviacniiies. History has shown mat incorrect 
vote totals often result from mistakes when machine totals are aggregated at the 
tally server. Accordingly, good audit protocols will mandate that the entire 
system - from early and absentee ballots to aggregation at the tally server - be 
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audited for accuracy. 

• Increase Scrutiny in Close Elections. Software bugs and/or tampering that 
affect the software of a small number of machines will generally not affect the 
outcome of federal elections. In extremely close races, of course, such problems 
can change the outcome of a race. In such cases, a 3 percent audit is unlikely to 
uncover a software bug, programming error or malicious attack that might alter 
the results of the race. Accordingly, the Brennan Center recommends that 
exceptionally close races receive heightened scrutiny. 

III. BRENNAN CENTER AUDIT RECOMMENDATIONS IN DETAIL 

There is a substantial likelihood that the audit procedures and other security 
countermeasures currently in place in most states would not detect a cleverly designed 
software attack program. Currently, only twelve of the states that require voter-verified 
paper records also mandate regular audits of those paper records to ensure that the 
electronic record is accurate.^ Moreover, even those states that have mandated regular 
audits have not developed the best practices and protocols that are necessary to ensure 
their effectiveness in discovering attacks or failures in the voting systems. 

Recommendation #1: Use Transparent and Random Selection Processes. 

The development of transparently random selection procedures for all auditing 
procedures is key to audit effectiveness. This includes the selection of precincts and/or 
machines to be audited, as well as the assignment of auditors themselves. The use of a 
transparent and random selection process allows the public to know that the auditing 
method was fair and substantially likely to catch fraud or mistakes in the vote totals. In 
our interviews with election officials we found that, all too often, the process for picking 
machines and auditors was neither transparent nor random. 

In a transparent random selection process: 

• The whole process is publicly observable and, ideally, videotaped. 

• The random selection is publicly verifiable, i.e., anyone observing is able to verify 
that the sample was chosen randomly. 

• The process is simple and practical within the context of current election practice 
so as to avoid imposing unnecessary burden on election officials. 

The danger of non-transparent and non-random audits was made plain in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio in 2M4, vvhen the Libertarian and Green Party Presidential 
candidates alleged problems with the general election results. In response to these 
allegations, the state mandated hand counts of ballots cast in 3 percent of the County’s 

’ electionline.org, Case Study Auditing the Vote (March 2007), available at 
http://www.elecTionhne.Org/Portals/i/Publications/EB17.pdf. 
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precincts, mandating a full recount if the 3 percent audit revealed discrepancies between 
the punch-card and electronic records. “Seeking to avoid a vast hand-count of thousands 
of punch-card ballots, election workers broke slate law by pre-sorting the ballots to 
ensure they matched the final tally.”® In other words, the audit was rigged to show no 
problems." 

The only way to ensure that we avoid the problems of Cuyahoga County in 2004 
is to mandate that the selection of audited precincts be observable to the public and 
conducted in a truly random manner. The Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility 
Act of 2007 (H.R. 811) sets important standards for transparency and randomness by 
requiring that audits shall be conducted “in a manner that allows for observation by the 
public,”* and that precincts be selected on an “entirely random basis using a uniform 
distribution in which all precincts” have an equal chance of being selected.^ 

Recommendation #2: Allow Losing Candidate To Select Precinct(s) To Be Audited 

Several of the nation’s leading experts on election security issues, including 
Professor Ronald Rivest of MIT, Professor Doug Jones of the University of Iowa and 
Professor Andrew Appel of Princeton University'® have advocated allowing a losing 
candidate to pick additional precincts or machines to be audited. We think some 
variation of this suggestion is a good idea and endorse the recommendation. 

This could be added to a statute as follows; 

At the request of any candidate who appears to have lost under the initial vote 
count, the chief auditor shall administer additional manual audits of at least [X] 
precincts or other audited units of the candidate’s choosing, provided that the 
candidate reimburses the State for all expenses related to these requested manual 
audits, unless State law provides that the candidate need not make such 
reimbursement. 

Such a procedure would serve two purposes: first, it would give greater assurance 
to the losing candidate and “side” that that the candidate actually lost; second, it would 
make it much more likely that anomalous results that could suggest a programming error 
or miscount would be reviewed. 


6 , t r 
JU. ul 

^ Id. 

'‘H.R. 811, noth Cong. § 5 (2007). 

‘‘Id. 

See e.g. Andrew W. Appel, Effective Audit Policy for Voter Verified Paper Ballots in New Jersey, Center 
for Information Technology and Department of Computer Science, Princeton University (February 22, 
2007), available at http://www.cs.princeton.edu/-appel/papers/. 
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Recommendation # 3: Place an Independent Person or Body In Charge of the 
Audits 


Those in charge of the audit are likely to be responsible for selecting precincts or 
machines, calling for additional audits when anomalies or discrepancies are found, and 
ensuring that all information from the audit is made public. If the public is to be 
confident in the effectiveness of the audits, it is critical that these persons are seen as 
independent of both voting system vendors and candidates running in audited races. 

The Count Every Vote Act of 2007 (H.R. 1381) and the Voter Confidence and Increased 
Accessibility Act accomplish this goal by establishing in each state an independent Chief 
Auditor and independent Audit Board, respectively." 

Recommendation #4: Implement Effective Procedures for Addressing Evidence of 
Fraud or Error 

Audits are of questionable security value, and are far less likely to deter fraud, if 
jurisdictions do not have effective procedures for action where evidence of machine 
malfunction and/or fraud is uncovered. In the Brennan Center’s extensive review of state 
election laws and practices, and in its- interviews with election officials for The 
Machinery of Democracy, we did not find any jurisdiction with publicly detailed, 
adequate, and practical procedures for dealing with evidence of fraud or error discovered 
during an audit or recount. 

The Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act partially addresses these 
concerns by requiring a full publication of results of the audits, including all 
discrepancies discovered between the paper and electronic records.'^ We are hopeful that 
this increased transparency will make state and local election officials more willing to put 
in place effective procedures for investigating discrepancies when they occur. 

We also recommend adding language that requires additional audits where 
discrepancies between the paper and electronic records in the audit are greater than the 
expected error rates for the relevant voting machines. 

Recommendation #5: Encourage Solid Chain of Custody Practices 

Audits of voter verified paper records will serve to deter attacks and identify 
problems only if states have implemented solid chain of custody and physical security 
practices. Missing or damaged paper or electronic records will make the reconciliation of 
audits all but impossible. 

The Count Every Vote Act takes the important step of requiring the “appropriate 
State election official” to “develop and implement [...] procedures to monitor and 


" H.R. 1381, noth Cong. § 102 (2007); H.R 81 1, IlOthCong. 0(2007). 
'•'H.R. 811 at §5. 
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document the chain of custody for election ballots, voter verified paper records, software, 
hardware and vote storage media before, during, and after an election for Federal 
office.”'^ 


We endorse this provision and recommend its inclusion in any voting security bill 
passed by this Congress. 

Recommendation #6: Audit a Minimum Percentage of Precincts or Machines for 
Each Election 

An audit that targets a relatively small but fixed percentage (e.g. 3 percent) of 
machines or precincts in each Congressional District is an efficient method for catching 
broad-based error or fraud. By auditing at least one machine or precinct in every county, 
jurisdictions will greatly increase the likelihood that they will find discrepancies caused 
by fraud or error at the county level (i,e., in creating the ballot definition files or 
programming machines). They will also receive important feedback about the 
performance of specific machines throughout the state. 

In many states, it will be far more efficient to audit by machine or ballot batches, 
rather than by precinct. Particularly in states that use touch-screen voting machines, 
jurisdictions will be able to achieve the same level of confidence in their results by 
auditing a smaller percentage of machines. The Voter Confidence and Increased 
Accessibility Act gives jurisdictions the flexibility of auditing by machine or vote 
batches, so long as the National Institute of Standards and Technology approves of their 
audit mechanism ahead of time.''' 

Recommendation # 7; Record and Publicly Release Numbers of Spoiled Ballots, 
Cancellations, Over-votes and linder-votes 

Audits that record the number of over-votes, under-votes, blank votes and spoiled 
ballots (including in the case of DREs, cancellations) could be extremely helpful in 
uncovering software attacks or software bugs. This would be particularly true if such 
results were made public. 

At least one study has purported to show that the majority of voters do not 
thoroughly check their voter verified paper records."' If a voter does not check her paper 
record, the paper record does not provide extra security for that voter. A vote could be 
misrecorded on both the paper and electronic record, and the voter (and election officials) 
would not realize votes were incorrectly recorded. 


’’H.R. 1381 at§ 101(c). 

H.R. 811 at§ 5. 

Ted Selker and Sharon Cohen, An Active Approach to Voting Verification (CalTech/MlT Voting 
Technoiogy Project, VTP Working Paper #28, 2005) at 2, available at 
http://vvvvw.vote.caltech.edu/media''documeTits/wps/vtp_wp28.pdf. 
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However, if even a very small percentage of voters check their paper records 
thoroughly, an unusual number of cancellations on the paper trail will provide evidence 
that there was some problem in the way the paper record was recording votes. 

There is a similar reason for counting over-votes and under-votes on precinct 
count optical scans. Many voters have benefited from the fact that precinct count optical 
scan machines have an over- and under-vote protection. If a voter skips a race, or votes 
for two candidates in a race, the scanner now informs the voter of the error, and allows 
her to change her ballot, so that her intention will be accurately recorded. In The 
Machinery of Democracy, the Brennan Center demonstrates that a state-wide shut-down 
of this protection (or a “bug” that accidentally shut it off) could result in the loss of tens 
of thousands of votes, mostly in low-income communities.'*’ A review of the number of 
over and under-votes in an audit would provide evidence that something went wrong with 
this protection. 

Moreover, this data will be extremely helpful to states, the Election Assistance 
Commission, academics and election integrity activists in assessing the effectiveness of 
ballot instruction and layout as well as the performance of specific machines. Post- 
election audits should be conducted not only to deter fraud and catch errors. They should 
also be used to provide important information on how well machines, ballots, and voters 
perfomi. 

The Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act requires the publication of 
the number of spoiled ballots, cancellations, over-votes and under-votes for each audited 
precinct or machine.'^ 

Recommendation # 8; Audit Entire System, Not Just the Machines 

History has shown that inconect vote totals often result from accidents or 
tampering when machine totals are aggregated at the polling place or at the county tally 
server.'* Accordingly, among other procedures, the Brennan Center has recommended 
legislative language that will: 

• Ensure That All Polling Places Compare Vote Tallies and Sign-in Sheets. At 
close of the polls, vote tallies for each machine should be totaled and compared 
with number of persons that have signed the poll books. A comparison of these 
numbers should be made publicly available. 

• Ensure Individual Voting Machine and Precinct Totals Accurately Are 
Reflected in Tally Server Calculations. A copy of totals for each machine 
should be posted at each polling place on Election Night and taken home by poll 


Brennan Center Security Report, supra note 1. 

” H.R. 811 at§ 5. 

See, e.g., Anna M. Tinsley and Anthony Spangler. Vote Spike Blamed on Program Snafu, FORT WORTH 
Star-Telegram, Mar. 9, 2006 (noting that a programming error in the tally server software caused an 
extra 100,000 votes to be initially recorded in Tarrant County, Texas). 
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workers to check against what is posted publicly at election headquarters, on the 
web, in the papers, or elsewhere. This countermeasure allows poll workers and 
the public to ensure that corrupt or flawed software on a county’s central tally- 
server does not incorrectly add up machine vote totals. 

• Mandate Daily Count of Early and Absentee Ballots. The same audit 

procedures should apply to a daily count of early and absentee ballots, including, 
in the case of absentee ballots, the dates upon which the ballots were mailed and 
received. 

We have not found these requirements in any bills that have been introduced in 
Congress this year and we strongly urge their inclusion in any voting system security bill 
that the House considers. 

Recommendation # 9 : Increase Audit Scrutiny in Close Elections 

For many races, a 3 percent audit will be more than sufficient to have confidence 
that a full recount would not result in a different outcome. However, in very close races, 
such an audit will not provide significant assurance that a software bug, programming 
error or malicious attack did not alter the results of an election. 

This can be seen in the chart below, which looks at a typical Congressional 
District (the “Model Congressional District”) of 400 precincts (for purposes of simplicity, 
it is assumed that all precincts are of roughly equal size). In this analysis, it is assumed 
that if more than 20% of the ballots in any single jurisdiction were corrupted, election 
officials and the public would detect the corruption without an audit (this is a common 
assumption in academic literature on this subject): 


No. of Precincts in 

Margin of 

Confidence Level 

Congressional District 

Victory 

Attained By 3% Audlt’^ 

400 

5% 

80% 

400 

1.75% 

43% 

400 

0.75% 

22% 


As the chart above shows, as the race gets closer, we have less confidence that the 
3 percent audit will catch a corruption of the electronic record that could have altered the 
results of an election. The reason for this is simple: if a race is decided by a margin of 
greater than 5 percent, a software bug that actually changes the result of the election will 
probably have to affect a fairly large number of votes. A 3 percent audit has a relatively 
good chance of catching such a wide-spread error. By contrast, the outcome of an 
election that is decided by only 1 percent of the votes could be affected by a software bug 
that corruptr. only o siuali nuiubcr of vines. It ;s unlikely we will find these cuuupicd or 
raisprogrammed machines if we audit only 3 percent of a district’s precincts. 


In distnets with less than 400 precincts, or with wide variation in number of votes per precinct, these 
confidence levels will be even lower. 
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If we increase the percentage of precincts or machines to be audited in close 
races, we can at least partially address this problem. The Voter Confidence and Increased 
Accessibility Act attempts to do this by adopting a “tiered” adjustable audit. The boxed 
numbers represent the confidence level achieved in the Model Congressional District by 
this bill’s proposal. 


No. of 
Precincts 

Margin of 
Victory 

Probability in. 
a 2% Audit 

Probability in 
a 3% Audit 

Probability in 
a 5% Audit 

Probability in 
a 10% Audit 


0.75% 

15% 

22% 

34% 

|57%| 

400 

1.75% 

31% 

43% 


86% 

400 

5,00% 

66% 


94% 

99% 


Under this “tiered” approach, jurisdictions will have greater confidence that 

result-changing errors were caught than they would get from a flat, 3 percent audit for all 

20 

races. 


The approach adopted in the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act 
seeks to balance the need to increase scrutiny in close elections with the legitimate 
concern of election officials that they should not be overburdened by uncertain and 
administratively costly audits. This can be seen in the chart below, which shows the 
number of federal races in recent history with margins that would have triggered the 
tiered audits set forth in the Act. In short, the number is exceedingly small - in a typical 
federal general election, the vast majority of states would not be required to conduct even 
a single increased audit. 


Year 

Federal Races 
Requiring 3% Audit 
(decided by more 
than 2% margin) 

Federal Races 
Requiring 5% Audit 
(decided by bettveen 

1% and 2% margin) 

Federal Races 
Requiring 10% Audit 
(decided by between 
0% and 1%) 

KtliH 

461 

3 

4 

KTiTigl 

510 

5 

5 


451 

7 

10 


In 2002, 2004, and 2006, having a tiered audit procedure as proposed in the Voter 
Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act would have had a cost that was negligibly 
greater than a flat audit of 3 percent, since almost all of the races would have been 
audited at the 3 percent level anyway (the first tier). The extra cost of performing some 
audits in the second and third tier contributes about l/30th of the total audit cost.^' 


As some commentators have noted, where Congressional Districts have less than 400 precincts, or 
precincts that vary substantially in size, the confidence levels listed in this chan will fall. Nevertheless, the 
basic concept remains the same: by increasing the audit percentage in close races, we gain greater 
conndeuce that result-changing enrol 3 will be caught. Seee.g Ronald Rivest, On Auditing Elections When 
Precincts Have DiJJerent Sizes. Computer Science and Artificial intelligence Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (March 1 S, 2007), available at http://theory.C5aii.mit.eduAnvest/Rivest- 
OnAuditiiigEiections\yhenPrecincisHave-DifferentSizes.pdf, and Howard Stanisievic, Random Auditing of 
E-Voting Syslems. How Much is Enough, available at http;//www.votetrustusa.org/pdfsA’TTF 
/EVEPAuditing.pdf. 

This calculation assumes that costs of increased audits increased linearly with audit percentage. 
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Although having a tiered approach adds some complexity to the process, it does not add 
significantly to the cost of doing the audits; yet it increases one’s confidence that election 
results are correctly reported for all races — even close races. 

Moreover, there is already significant precedent in state law for the percentages 
established by these tiers. Several states already require and successfully complete post- 
election audits of 3, 5 and 10 percent of precincts or machines.^^ It should be noted that 
some of these audits include dozens of races and ballot questions, as opposed to the one, 
two or (at most) three federal races that each Congressional District will be mandated to 
audit under the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act. 

Finally, and importantly, the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act 
leaves room for states to develop their own audit schemes, so long as the schemes 
provide an equivalent minimum level of confidence as the tiered, precinct based 
approach. This is significant for two reasons. First, it should allow jurisdictions to audit 
by machine, ballot batches, or other audit units. In many cases, this will greatly reduce 
the administrative cost and burden of the audit requirements. For instance, in states 
where there are more voting machines than precincts, auditing by machine should allow 
jurisdictions to audit fewer total ballots,^^ Second, it gives jurisdictions great discretion 
to study and develop innovative auditing mechanisms that may be specifically 
appropriate for their states. 

The Brennan Center recommends slight modifications to the alternate audit 
mechanism in the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act to ensure that these 
goals are met, and to provide states with guidance from the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology as they develop alternative audit mechanisms. Specifically, 
we would change the language to read as follows: 

Use of Alternate Mechanism - Notwithstanding subsection (a), a State 
may adopt and apply an alternative mechanism to determine the number of 
voter-verified paper ballots that will be subject to the hand counts required 
under this subtitle with respect to an election for Federal office, so long as 
the National Institute of Standards and Technology determines that the 
alternative mechanism is as transparent as the procedure under subsection 
(a) and is consistent with the guidelines set forth in Section X. 


For instance, of the twelve slates that require voter-verified paper records and post-election audits, 

Hawaii mandates the post-election audits of 10 percent of all precincts, Illinois mandates audits of 5 percent 
of all precincts, Colorado and West Virginia mandate audits of 5 percent of machines, Alaska mandates 
audits of enough precincts to account for at least 5 percent of all votes, and New rbrit mandates audits of 
jpercenl of all machines. Connecticut’s Secretary of State recently introduced legislation that would 
require a post-election audit of 20 percent of its precincts, electiononline.org supra note 3, at 12-17. 

The confidence level in any audit fundamentally depends on the number of units audited; the greater the 
number of audit units (precincts, machines, etc.), the greater the confidence. If a jurisdiction can audit the 
same number of units with fewer ballots per unit, it will maintain statistical confidence in its audits while 
reducing its administrative burden. 


II 
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Section X - GUIDANCE ON BEST PRACTICES FOR ALTERNATIVE 
AUDIT MECHANISM. Not later than May 1, 2008, the National Institute 
for Standards and Technology shall establish guidance for States to 
establish alternative audit mechanisms. Such guidance shall be based 
upon scientifically reasonable assumptions for the purpose of creating an 
alternative audit mechanism that will 

“(a) require the hand-count of at least 2% of all precincts (or other audited 
units) within each Congressional District, and ensure, with at least 
[90/95/99]% statistical confidence, for each federal election held in the 
State, that a 100% manual recount would not alter the outcome of the 
election; or 

“(b) be at least as effective as section 322(a) in ensuring that for each 
federal election held in the state, a 100% manual recount would not alter 
the outcome of the election. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS - There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the National Institute of Standards and Technology 
$100,000 to establish the guidance required by this section. 

In conclusion, many of the nation’s leading election and security experts have 
reviewed the tiered audit scheme adopted by the Voter Confidence and Increased 
Accessibility Act and have concluded that it is a clear improvement over a flat percentage 
audit for all races. They have stated that it “reasonably balances a number of interests: 
confidence in election results, deterrence of electoral fraud, audit cost, innovation in new 
audit designs, and the burdens of administrability and frequency of increased percentage 
audits.” A copy of their analysis is annexed to this statement as Appendix B. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The nation’s move to electronic voting has had many benefits, including increased 
accessibility for disabled voters and increased efficiency in election administration. 
Unfortunately, academic studies and Election Day problems over the last several years 
have shown that these new machines also came with a cost: new security and reliability 
problems, as well as increased public doubt about the accuracy and fairness of our 
elections. 

This does not mean that the move toward electronic voting was a mistake. The 
mistake would be to fail to develop federal standards and procedures for these new 
machines. Most importantly, if we are serious about addressing the unique security and 
reliability vulnerabilities of these new machuics, U>.-iigrc5s must aaopt soho post-election 
audit legislation as soon as possible. 
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APPENDIX A: ABOUT THE TASK FORCE 

In 2005, the Brennan Center convened a Task Force of internationally renowned 
government, acadentic, and private-sector scientists, voting machine experts and security 
professionals to conduct the nation's first systematic analysis of security vulnerabilities in 
the tliree most commonly purchased electronic voting systems. The Task Force spent 
more than a year conducting its analysis and drafting this report. During this time, the 
methodology, analysis, and text were extensively peer reviewed by the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology (“NIST”). 

The members of the Task Force are; 

Chair 

Lawrence D. Norden, Brennan Center for Justice 

Principal Investigator 

Eric L. Lazarus, DecisionSmith. 

Experts 

Georgette Asherman, independent statistical consultant, founder of Direct Effects 

Professor Matt Bishop, University of California at Davis 

Lillie Coney, Electronic Privacy Information Center 

Professor David Dill, Stanford University 

Jeremy Epstein, PhD, Cyber Defense Agency LLC 

Harri Hursti, independent consultant, former CEO of F-Secure PLC 

Dr. David Jefferson, Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory and Chair of the 
California Secretary of State’s Voting Systems Technology Assessment and Advisory 
Board 

Professor Douglas W. Jones, University of Iowa 
John Kelsey, PhD, NIST 
Rene Peralta, PhD, NIST 
Professor Ronald Rivc.s:, MIT 

Howard A. Schmidt, Former Chief Security Officer, Microsoft and eBay 
Dr. Bruce Schneier, Counterpane Internet Security 
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Joshua Tauber, PhD, formerly of the Computer Science and Artificial Intelligence 
Laboratory at MIT 

Professor David Wagner, University of California at Berkeley 

Professor Dan Wallach, Rice University 

Matthew Zimmerman, Electronic Frontier Foundation 
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APPENDIX B: MEMO ON H.R. 811 AUDIT MECHANISM 
To: Congressman Rush Holt 

From: Lawrence Norden, Brennan Center for Justice at NYU School of Law 

Aaron Burstein, Samuelson Law, Technology & Public Policy Clinic, UC 
Berkeley School of Law 

Joseph Hall, School of Information, UC Berkeley 

David L. Dill, Department of Computer Science, Stanford University 

Candice Hoke, Director, Center for Election Integrity, Cleveland State 
University 

Walter Mebane, Department of Government, Cornell University 
Freddie Oakley, Yolo County, CA, Clerk-Recorder 
Ronald L. Rivest, MIT EECS Department 

David Wagner, Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Sciences, UC Berkeley 

Date:* ** 1 February 2007 

Re: Thoughts on Mandatory Audits 

We write to support your decision to adopt a “tiered” approach to auditing of voter 
verified paper records in the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act of 2007. 
Our understanding is that the language in the bill is as set forth in Appendix A. 

This replaces earlier language that would have required all states to audit 2% of all 
precincts under all circumstances. We believe the new language will give jurisdictions 
more confidence that they will catch programming errors, software bugs or attacks 
against voting systems. This audit scheme also seems to allow jurisdictions to develop 
other, innovative audit procedures on their own and still receive federal funding for such 
audits, as long as they are at least as effective as what is otherwise required. Finally, this 
scheme minimizes potential burdens on election officials by requiring increased levels of 
audits only when races are exceptionally close. Below we explain the reasons behind our 
conser.s',;:. 


* The authors’ affiliations are provided for identification purposes only. The views expressed in this 
memorandum are the authors’ personal views. The authors do not purport to represent the views of their 
respective institutions. 

** Updated on March 19, 2007 
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Discovery of Systemic Error vs. Confidence Level and the Development of 
the Tiered Auditing Approach 

Some of your colleagues may want to know what percentage of precincts must be audited 
in order to ensure that there is not an “unacceptable” level of error. 

In truth, it may be that attempting to prevent an “unacceptable” level of error on 
electronic voting machines through audits is too administratively burdensome. This is 
particularly true if we assume that a certain number of votes (e.g., 10 % or 20%) can be 
miscounted in a single polling place without giving rise to an independent investigation, 
and that some errors will be “clumped” into a relatively small number of precincts, rather 
than spread evenly among them. 

Thus, we might say that the miscounting of 1% of all votes in a federal race is 
“unacceptable.” In an imagined typical congressional district, with 400 precincts of 
roughly equal size, we would need to audit more than 10% of all precincts to have at least 
90% confidence that an audit would discover an error causing a mi.scounting of 1% or 
more of the votes. 

Mandating a 10% audit for all races would be a high burden on many States. And in the 
vast majority of races, a shift of 1% of the votes would not alter the outcome of the race. 
For that reason, we might say that while less than ideal, we are willing to live with the 
risk that audits will not catch the 1% counting error in races where such an error is not 
going to change the outcome of the race. 

But in races decided by less than 1% (in recent history, this has represented less than one 
percent of all federal elections), we might say we are unwilling to accept this risk. 

Typical Congressional District 

It is therefore worth considering how well the tiered approach will perform if we ask how 
likely audits in this scheme are to detect errors that would change the outcome of a 
specific race. The table below gives the probabilities of detecting discrepancies in 2, 3, 5 
and 10% post-election audits in a typical congressional district with 400 precincts for 
races with margins ranging from 0.5% to 5.0% (Note: the highlighted numbers give 
confidence levels for audits conforming to the tiered approach of the Voter Confidence 
and Increased Accessibility Act of 2007.)^“ 


No. of 
precincts 

Margin of 
victory 

Probability in 
a 2% audit 

Probability in 
a 3% audit 

Probability in 
a 5% audit 

Probability m a 
10% audit 

400 

0,50% 

10% 


22% 


415d, 

400 

0.75% 

15% 

22% 

34% 



400 

1.00% 


27% 


40% 

66% 

400 

400 

1.75% 

31% 

43% 


61% 

85% 

2.00% 

33% 


46% 

65% 

89% 1 

400 

5.00% 

66% 


80% 

94% 

99.6% 


These calculations assume that a vote shift of 20% or more within a single precinct will be detected. 
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As you can see from this chart, in cases of narrow margins, adopting the tiered approach 
could give the public and jurisdictions considerably greater confidence that result- 
changing errors were caught than would a fixed-percentage audit, without putting an 
unreasonable burden on the vast majority of districts. 

Minimizing the Burden on Election Officials 

This tiered audit approach has the benefit of providing increased security in close 
elections without placing an undue burden on election officials. We can see this in the 
chart below, which shows the number of Congressional races in recent history with 
margins that would have triggered the tiered audits set forth in the Act. If your audit 
scheme were required in the last three federal elections, the number of expanded audits 
would have been exceedingly small. 


Year 

Federal Races 

Requiring 3% Audit 
(decided by more than 
2% margin) 

Federal Races 

Requiring 5% audit 
(decided by between 

1% and 2% margin) 

Federal Races 

Requiring 10% audit 
(decided by between 

0% and 1%). 

2002 

461 

3 

4 

2004 

510 

5 

5 

2006 

451 

7 

10 


Thus, we see that in 2002, 2004, and 2006, having a tiered audit procedure as proposed in 
the Holt bill would have a cost that is negligibly increased compared to a flat audit of 3%, 
since almost all of the races would be audited at the 3% level anyway (the first tier). The 
extra cost of performing some audits in the second and third tier contributes about l/30th 
of the total audit cost.^^ Although having a tiered approach adds some complexity to the 
process, it does not add significantly to the cost of doing the audits; yet it greatly 
increases one’s confidence that election results are correctly reported for all races — even 
close races. 

The tiered audit seheme adopted by the Holt Bill reasonably balances a number of 
interests: confidence in election results, deterrence of electoral fraud, audit cost, 
innovation in new audit designs, and the burdens of administrability and frequency of 
increased percentage audits. 


As some commentators have noted, where Congressional Districts have less than 400 precincts, or 
precincts that vary substantially in size, the confidence levels listed in this chart will fail. Nevertheless, the 
basic concept remains the same: by increasing the audit percentage m close races, we gam greater 
confidence ihat resuii-cnanging errors will be caugiu. iWe e g. Konaid Rivest, 0/i AuctUtug Elections When 
Precincts Have Different Sizes, Computer Science and Artificial Intelligence Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (March 1 8, 2007), available at http://lheory.csaij.mit.edu/~nvest/Rivest- 
OnAuditingEiectionsWhenPrecinctsHave-DifferentSizes.pdf, and Howard Stanisievic, Random Auditing of 
E- Poling Systems. How Much is Enough, available at http://www.votetrustusa.org/pdfs/Vl'TF 
/EVEPA uditmg.pdf. 

This calculation assumes that costs of increased audits increased linearly with audit percentage. 
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Appendix A 

The text of the tiered audit used by the Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act 
of2007: 

(a) IN GENERAL. — Except as provided in subsection (b), the number of voter- 
verified paper ballots which will be subject to a hand count administered by the 
Election Audit Board of a State under this subtitle with respect to an election shall be 
determined as follows: 

(1) In the event that the unofficial count as described in section 323(a)(1) reveals 
that the margin of victory between the two candidates receiving the largest 
number of votes in the election is less than 1 percent of the total votes cast in that 
election, the hand counts of the voter- verified paper ballots shall occur in 10% of 
all precincts (or equivalent locations) in the Congressional district involved (in 
the case of an election for the House of Representatives) or the State (in the case 
of any other election for Federal office). 

(2) In the event that the unofficial count as described in section 323(a)(1) reveals 
that the margin of victory between the two candidates receiving the largest 
number of votes in the election is greater than or equal to 1 percent but less than 2 
percent of the total votes cast in that election, the hand counts of the voter-verified 
paper ballots shall occur in 5% of all precincts (or equivalent locations) in the 
Congressional district involved (in the case of an election for the House of 
Representatives) or the State (in the case of any other election for Federal office). 

(3) In the event that the unofficial count as described in section 323(a)(1) reveals 
that the margin of victory between the two candidates receiving the largest 
number of votes in the election is equal to or greater than 2 percent of the total 
votes cast in that election, the hand counts of the voter-verified paper ballots shall 
occur in 3% of all precincts (or equivalent locations) in the Congressional district 
involved (in the case of an election for the House of Representatives) or the State 
(in the case of any other election for Federal office). 

(b) USE OF ALTERNATIVE MECHANISM. — Notwithstanding subsection (a), a 
State may adopt and apply an alternative mechanism to determine the number of 
voter verified paper ballots which will be subject to the hand counts required under 
this subtitle with respect to an election, so long as the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology determines that the alternative mechanism will be at least as effective 
in ensuring the accuracy of the election results and as transparent as the procedure 
under subsection (a). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Problems with voting system security are making headlines like never before. The 
issue is attracting attention because of a number of factors: the rash of close, 
high-profile elections since 2000, greater attention to security since September 
I i, 2001, the recent shift in many states from mechanical to computerized voting 
systems, and high-profile reports about hacking of common electronic voting 
machines. 


This analysis should assist 
jurisdictions decide which 
voting systems to certify or 
purciiase. arid how to protect 
those systems from security 
threats after they have been 
purchased. 


Public attention to voting system security has the potential to be a positive force. 
Unfortunately, too much of tlie public discussion surrounding security has been 
marred by claims and counter-claims that are based on little more than specula- 
tion or anecdote. 

In response to this uninformed discussion, and with the intention of assisting elec- 
tion officials and the public as they make decisions about their voting m^diines, 
the Brennan Center for Justice at NYU School of Law assembled a Task Force of 
internationally renowned government, academic and private-sector scientists, 
voting machine experts, and security professionals to perform a methodical threat 
analysis of the voting systems most commonly purchased today. This is, as far as 
we know, the first systematic threat analysis of these voting systems. The method- 
ology, analysis, and text were extensively peer reviewed by the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology (“NIST”). 

In this report, the Task Force reviews several categories of threats to the tech- 
uologies of three electronic voting systems. Direct Recording Electronic voting 
systems (“DREs”), DREs with a voter-verified auditable paper trail (“DREs 
w/WPT”) and Precinct Count Optical Scan (“PCOS”) systems. Wc then iden- 
tify, as against each system, the least difficult way for an attacker to change the 
outcome of a statewide election. And finally, we examine how much more diffi- 
cult different sets of countermeasures would make these least difficult attacks. We 
believe that this analysis, together with the concurrent findings and recommend- 
ed countermeasures, should assist jurisdictions decide which voting systems to 
certify or purchase, and how to protect those systems from security threats after 
they have been purchased. 


B IIMITATIONS OF STUDY 

As the first of its kind, thi.s report is necessarily limited in scope. First, it is limit- 
ed to voting systems that are being widely purchased today. The study does not 
include threat analyses of, most notably, ballot-marking devices,* vote by phone 
systems,^ or ballot on demand, cryptographic, or witness voting systems.^ Nor 
does this study consider early voting or voting that takes place through the mail.^ 
We believe that the information and analysis included in this report can be used 
to perform threat analyse."? that include these systems and voting methods. 
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Second, our threat analysis is made in the context of a hypothetical statewide 
race. There is no reason why the methods used in this analysis cannot be applied 
to local (or national) races. We believe that such analyses would also be helpful in 
assistingjurisdictions with certification, purchase, and security decisions, but they 
were outside the scope of this study. 


Third, our study is limited to an analysis of technology-specific threats. There are 
many types of potential attacks on election accuracy and credibility. We have not 
analyzed technology-neutral threats such as voter intimidation, illegal manipula- 
tion of voter rolls, or purges of voter rolls. We believe that such threats must be 
addressed. Because these threats are not specific to any particular voting system 
ij.e., they should have the same impact on elections, regardless of the type of sys- 
tem a jurisdiction uses), howev'er, they were not part of our study. 

FIGURE 1 

VOTING 


Type of Voting System 

Description of Voting System 
(described in further detail in Appertdix B) 

Examples of Voting System 

Direct 

Recording 

Electronic 

(DRE) 

A DRE machine directly records the voter's 
selections in each contest, using a ballot that 
appears on a display screen. Typical DRE 
machines have fiat panel display screens with 
touch-screen input, although other display 
technologies have been used. The defining 
characteristic of these machines is that votes 
are captured and stored electronically. 

MIcrovote Infinity Voting Panel 

Hart InterCivic eSIate 

Sequoia AVC Edge 

Sequoia AVC Advantage 

ES&S iVotronic 

ES&S iVotronic LS 

Diebold AccuVote-TS 

Dtebold AccuVote-TSX 

UniLect Patriot 

DRE 

with Voter-Verified 
Paper Trail 
(DRE w/WPT) 

A DRE w/WPT captures a voter's choice 
both internally in electronic form, and 
contemporaneously on paper. A DRE w/WPT 
allows the voter to confirm the accuracy of 
the paper record to provide voter-verification. 

ES&S iVotronic system 
with Rea! Time Audit Log 

Diebold AccuVote-TSX 

with AccuView printer 

Sequoia AVC Edge with VeriVote printer 
Hart InterCivic eSiate with WPAT 

UniLect Patriot with WPAT 

Precinct Count 

Optical Scan 
(PCOS) 

PCOS voting machines allow voters to mark 
paper ballots, typically with pencils or pens, 
independent of any machine. Voters then carry 
their sleeved ballots to a scanner. At the scan- 
ner, they un-sleeve the ballot and insert into 
the scanner, which optically records the vote. 

Diebold AccuVote-OS 

ES&S Model 100 

Sequoia Optech Insight 
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All three systems are more 
vuSnerabSe to attack if 
appropriate internal 
controls and procedures 
are not followed. 


Fifth, the report does not address other important factors that must be considered 
when making decisions about voting systems. Separate from ^ut concurrent with) 
its work wnth the Task Force on Voting System Security, the Brennan Center has 
completed a series of reports with task forces on voting system accessibility, usabil- 
ity, and cost.^ In making decisions about their voting systems, jurisdictions must 
balance their security concerns with important concerns in these other areas. 

Finally, our study looks at the ability of persons to successfully execute an attack 
without detection. Ultimately, it will be up to local jurisdictions to develop clear 
policies and procedures to ensure that when they find evidence of fraud or acci- 
dent sufficient to change the outcome of a particular election, appropriate reme- 
dial action is taken. 


Fourth, our analysis assumed that certain fundamental physical security and 
accounting procedures were already in place. Without good procedures, no vot- 
ing system can be secured. We assumed the operation of a consistent set of pro- 
cedures drawn from interview's with election officials in order to evaluate the 
number of informed participants involved in a given attads. All three .systems are 
more vulnerable to attack if appropriate internal controls and procedures are not 
followed. 


® SUMMARY OIF BHUmGS AMD RECOMMEf^DATIONS 

Three fundamental points emerge from our threat analysis: 

All thrt::e voting systems have significant security and reliability vulnerabilities, 
which pose a real danger to the integrity of national, state, and local elections. 

ss '.Fhe most: troubling vulnerabilities of each system can be subsStantJally reme- 
died if proper countermeasures are implemented at the state and local level. 

Few JuriHcIictions ha:vc implemented any of the kev’ countermeasures that 
could make the least diffiailt attacks against voting systems much more diffi- 
cult to execute successfully. 

Voting System Vulnerabilties 

After a review of more than 120 potential threats to voting systems, the Task 
Force reached the following crucial conclusions: 

For all three types of voting systems: 

* When the goal is to change the outcome of a dose statewide dcction, attacks 
that involve the insertion of Software Attack Programs or other corrupt soft- 
ware are the least difficult attacks. 
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^ Voting machines that have wireless components are significantly more vul- 
nerable to a wide array of attacks. Currently, only two stales, New York and 
Minnesota, ban wireless components on all voting machines. 

For DRR^ wiihoul voter-verified paper trails: 

5^ DREs without voter-verified paper trails do not have available to them a 
powerful countermeasure to software attacks: post-election Automatic 
Routine Audits that compare paper records to electronic records. 

For DREs w/WPT and PGOS: 

* The voter-verified paper record, ly itself, is of questionable security value. 
The paper record has significant value only if' an Automatic Routine Audit is 
performed (and a well-designed chain of custody and physical security pro- 
cedures is followed). Of the 26 states that mandate voter-verified paper 
records, only 12 require regular audits. 

S Even if jurisdictions routinely conduct audits of voter-verified paper records, 
DREs w/VVPT and PCOS are vulnerable to certain software attacks or 
errors. Jurisdictions that conduct audits of paper records should be aware of 
these potential problems. 

Security Recommendations 

There are a number of steps that jurisdictions can take to address the vulnera- 
bilities identified in the threat analysis and thus to make their voting systems sig- 
nificantly more secure. Specifically, we recommend adoption of the following 

security measures: ® 

1 . Conduct: Automatic Routine Audits comparing vf:)tcr-\'erified paper records 
to the electronic i«cord follow'ing eveiy election. A voter-verified paper 
record accompanied by a solid Automatic Routine Audit of those records can 
go a long way toward making the least difficult attacks much more difficult. 

2. Perform “Parallel lesting’' (selecting voting machines at random and testin),; 
them as realistically as possible) on Election Day. For paperless DREs, 
in particular, Parallel Testing will help jurisdictions detect software-based 
attacks as well as subtle software bugs that may not be discovered during 
inspection and other testing. The Task Force does not recommend Parallel 
Testing as a substitute for the use of voter-verified paper records with an 
Automatic Routine Audit. 

S. Ban use of voting machines with w'irelcss comjjoncnts. All three voting sys- 
tems are more vulnerable to attack if they have wireless components. 
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4. Use a transparent and random selection process for all auditing procedui'cs. 
For any auditing to be effective (and to ensure that the public is confident in 
such procedures), jurisdictions must develop and implement transparent and 
random selection procedures. 

5. Ensure decentralized Programming and Voting System administration. 
Where a single entity, such as a vendor or state or national consultant, per- 
forms key tasks for multiple jurisdictions, attacks against statewide elections 
become easier. 

6. Institute dear and dre(;;tive prot’edures for addressing evidence of fraud or 
error. Both Automatic Routine Audits and Parallel Testing are of question- 
able security value without effective procedures for action where evidence of 
machine malfunction or fraud is discovered. Detection of fraud without an 
appropriate response will not prevent attacks from succeeding. 

Fortunately, these steps are not particularly complicated or cumbersome. For the 

most part, they do not involve significant changes in system architecture. 

Unfortunately , have implemented any of the recommended countermeasures. 
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Regular examinations of voting 
system security are necessary 
because we have not aiways 
successfully avoided attacks 
on voting systems 


THE NEED FOR 

A METHODICAL THREAT ANALYSIS 

Is an independent study of voting system security really necessary? Have we not 
managed, in our nation’s 230-year history^ to avoid the kind of attacks about 
which certain advocates are suddenly warning? 


a RECURRENT, SYSTEf^ATfC THREAT ANALYSES OF 
VOTING SYSTEI^S ARE LONG OVERDUE 

The simple answer is that regular examinations of voting system security are nec- 
essary because we have mt always successfully avoided attacks on voting systems - 
in fact, various types of attacks on voting systems and elections have a “long tra- 
dition” in American history.^ The suspicion or discovery of such attacks has gen- 
erally provoked momentary outr^e, followed by periods of historical amnesia.® 

In his 1934 book on this issue, Joseph Harris documented numerous cases of 
attacks on voting systems, including ballot box stuffing, alteration of ballots, sub- 
stitution of ballots, false counts, posting of false returOvS, and alteration of 
returns.^ More recent examples of tampering with voting systems have been 
exposed in the last two decades.'® 

In the past, when security and reliability issues surrounding elections have bub- 
bled to the surface of public consciousness, Americans have embraced new tech- 
nology." It is therefore not particularly surprising that, following the controver- 
sial 2000 presidential elections, we have again turned to new voting machines to 
address our concerns. 

These new machines promise great advancements in the areas of accessibility 
and usability. But all technology, no matter how advanced, is going to be vulner- 
able to attack to some degree. Many of the vulnerabilities present in our new vot- 
ing technologies are the same that have always existed; some are new. 

The main lesson of the history of attacks on voting systems is that we would be 
foolish to assume there would not be attacks on voting systems in the future. I’he 
best that we can do is understand what vulnerabilities exist and take the proper 
precautions to ensure that the easiest attacks, with the potential to affect the most 
votes, are made as difficult as possible. 


m SOLID THREAT ANALYSES SHOULD HELP MAKE 
VOTING SYSTEMS MORE BEILABIE 

Ihere is an additional benefit to this kind of analysis: it should help make our vot- 
ing systems more reliable, regardless of whether are ever attacked. Computerized 
voting systems -- like all previous wring systems - have shown themselves vojlner- 
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able to error. Votes have been miscounted or lost as a result of defective 
firmware, faulty machine software,’^ defective tally server software,*"* election 
programming errors, machine breakdowns,*® malfunctioning input devices,*^ 
and poll worker error.’® 

As Professor Douglas Jones has noted: “An old maxim in the area of computer 
security is clearly applicable here: Almost everything that a malicious attacker 
could attempt could also happen by accident; for every malicious attacker, there 
may be thousands of people making ordinary careless errors.”*® Solid threat 
analyses should help to expose and to address vulnerabilities in voting s^tems, not 
just to security breaches, but also to simple malfunctions that could be avoided. 


The main lesson of the history 
of attacks on voting systems is 
that we would be foolish to 
assume there would rsot be 
attacks on voting systems 
in the future. 


Firmware is software 
that is embedded 
in the voting machine. 
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Only by prioritizing these 
various threats could we help 
election officiais identify 
which attacks they should 
be most concerned about, 
and what steps cot.dd be 
taken to make such attacks 
as difficult as possible. 


METHODOLOGY 

I'he Task Force concluded, and the peer review team at NIST agreed, that the 
best approach for comprehensively evaluating voting system threats was to: (1) 
identify and categorize the potential threats against voting systems, (2) prioritize 
these threats based upon an agreed upon metric (which would tell us how diffi- 
cult each threat is to accomplish from the attacker’s point of \dew), and (3) deter- 
mine, utilizing the same metric employed to prioritize tlireats, how much more 
difficult each of the catalogued attacks would become after various sets of coun- 
termea-sures are implemented. 

This model allows us to identify the attacks we should be most concerned about 
{ie., the most practical and least difficult attacks). Furthermore, it allows us to 
quantify the potential effectiveness of various sets of countermeasures {i.e., how 
difficult the least difficult attack is after the countermeasure has been imple- 
mented). Other potential models considered, but ultimately rejected by tbe Task 
Force, are detailed in Appendix A. 

ffl !DE?^T!FiCAT!ON OF THREATS 

The first step in creating a threat model for voting systems was to identify as many 
potential attacks as possible. To that end, the Task Force, together with the par- 
ticipating election officials, spent several months identifying voting system vul- 
nerabilities. Following this work, NIST held a Voting Systems Threat Analysis 
Workshop on October 7, 2005. Members of the public were invited to write up 
and post additional potential attacks. Taken together, this work produced over 
1 20 potential attacks on the three voting systems. The:y are detailed in the cata- 
logs.^ Many of the attacks are described in more detail at littp://vote.nist.gov/ 
threats/papers.hun. 

The types of threats detailed in the catalogs can be broken down into nine cate- 
gories: (i) the insertion of corrupt software Into machines prior to Election Day; 

(2) wireless and other remote control attacks on voting machines on Election Day; 

(3) attacks on tally servers; (4) mlscalibraiion of voting machines; (5) shut-off of 
voting machine features intended to assist voters; (6) denia!-of-service attacks; (7) 
actions by corrupt poll workers or others at the polling place to affect votes cast; 
(8) vote-buying schemes; and (9) attacks on ballots or WPII Often, the actual 
attacks involve some combination of these categories. We provide a discussion of 
each type of attack in “Nine Categories of Attacks,” infra pp. 24—27. 


B PRIORITIZING THREATS: 

NUMBER OF INFORMED PARTIOPANTS AS METRIC 

Without some form of prioritization, a compilation of the threats is of limited 
value. Only by prioritizing these various threats could we help election officials 
identify which attacks they should be most concerned about, and what steps 
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could be taken to make such attacks as difficult as possible. As discussed below, we 
have determined the level of difficulty for each attack where the attacker is 
attempting to affect the outcome of a close statewide election.^' 

There is no perfect way to determine which attacks are the least difficult, because 
each attack requires a different mix of resources — w'ell-placed insiders, money, 
programming skills, security expertise, etc. Different attackers would find certain 
resources easier to acquire than others. For example, election fraud committed by 
local election officials would always involve well-placed insiders and a thorough 
understanding of election procedures; at the same time, there is no reason to 
expect such officials to have highly skilled hackers or first-rate programmers 
working with them. By contrast, election fraud carried out by a foreign govern- 
ment would likely start with plenty of money and technically skilled attackers, but 
probably without many conveniently placed insiders or detailed knowledge of 
election procedures. 

Ultimately, we decided to use the “number of informed participants” as the met- 
ric for determining attack difficulty. An attack which uses fewer participants is 
deemed the easier attack. 

We have defined “informed participant” as someone whose participation is need- 
ed to make the attack work, and who knows enough about the attack to foil or 
expose it. This is to be distinguished from a participant who unknowingly assists 
the attack by performing a task that Ls integral to tbe attack’s successful execution 
without understanding that tlie task is part of an attack on voting systems. 

The reason for using the security metric “number of informed participants” is 
relatively straightforward: the larger a conspiracy is, the more difficult it would be 
to keep it secret. Where an attacker can carry out an attack by herself, she need 
only trust herself. On the other hand, a conspiracy that requires thousands of 
people to take part (like a vote-buying scheme) also requires thousands of people 
to keep quiet. The larger the number of people involved, the greater the likeli- 
hood that one of them (or one who was approached, but declined to take part) 
would either inform the public or authorities about the attack, or commit some 
kind of error that causes the attack to fail or become known. 

Moreover, recruiting a large number of people who are willing to undermine the 
integrity of a statewide election is also presumably difficult. It is not hard to imag- 
ine two or three people agreeing to work to change the outcome of an election. 
It seems far less likely that an attacker could identify and employ hundreds or 
thousands of similarly corrupt people without being discovered. 

We can get an idea of how this metric works by looking at one of the threats list- 
ed in our catalogs: the vote-buying threat, where an attacker or attackers pay indi- 
viduals to vote for a particular candidate. This is Attack Number 26 in the PCOS 
Attack Gatalog^^ (though this attack would not be substantially different against 
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While practical in smaller 
contests, a vote-buying attack 
would be an exceptionally 
difficult way to affect the 
outcome of a statewide 
election. 


DREs or DREls wA^VPT).^ In order to work under our current types of voting 
systems, this attack requires (1) at least one person to purchase votes, (2) many 
people to agree to sell their votes, and (3) some way for the purchaser to confirm 
that the voters she pays actually voted for the candidate she supported. 
Ultimately, we determined that, while practical in smaller contests, a vote-buying 
attack would be an exceptionally difficult way to affect the outcome of a 
statewide election. This is because, even in a typically close statewide election, an 
attacker would need to involve thousands of voters to ensure that she could affect 
the outcome of a statewide race.^ 


For a discussion of other metrics wc considered, but ultimately rejected, see 
Appendix C. 


■a DETERMINING NUMBER OF INFORMED PARTICIPANTS 
■■■DETERM1NIN6 THE STEPS AND VALUES FOR EACH ATTACK 

The Task Force members broke down each of the catalogued attacks into its nec- 
essary steps. For instance, Attack Number 12 in the PCOS Attack Catalog is 
“Stuffing Ballot Box with Additional Marked Ballots.”^^ We determined that, at 
a minimum, there were three component parts to this attack: (1) stealing or cre- 
ating the ballots and then maricing them, (2) scanning marked ballots through the 
PCOS scanners, probably before the polls opened, and (3) modifying the poll 
books in each location to ensure that the total number of votes in the ballot boxes 
was not greater than the number of voters who signed in at the polling place, 

Task Force members then assigned a value representing the minimum number of 
persons they believed would be necessary to accomplish each goal. For PCOS 
Attack Number 12, the following values were assigned:*® 

M^iniirmm number required to steal or cr<-ate ballots: 5 persons total.'' 

Miuimutn number required to scan tnarked !:)all.o(,s; 1 |:x::rson per polling 
attacked. 

Minimum number required to modify poll books: I. person {.leT ]3oIling plac(;‘ 
attacked.*^ 

After these values were assigned, the Brennan Center interviewed several election 
officials to see whether they agreed with the steps and values assigned to each 
attack.*® When necessary, the values and steps were modified. The new catalogs, 
including attack steps and values, were then reviewed by Task Force members. 
'Fhe purpose of this review was to ensure, among other things, that the steps and 
values were sound. 

These stcpis and values tcU us how difficult it would be to accomplish a single attack 
in a single polting place. They do not tell us how many people it would take to change 
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the outcome of an election successfully - that depends, of course, on specific facts 
about the jurisdiction: how many votes are generally recorded in each polling 
place, how many polling places are there in the jurisdiction, and how close is the 
race? For this reason, we determined that it was necessary to construct a hypo- 
thetical jurisdiction, to which we now turn. 


aBBMilMBEH OF ifyJFORMED PARTiCiPANTS 

NEEDED TO CHANGE STATEWIDE ELECTION 

Wc have decided to examine the difficulty of each attack in the context of chang- 
ing the outcome of a reasonably close statewide election. While we are concerned 
by potential attacks on voting systems in any type of election, we are most trou- 
bled by attacks that have the potential to affect large numbers of votes. These are 
the attacks that could actually change the outcome of a statewide election with 
just a handful of attack participants. 

We are less troubled by attacks on voting systems that can only affect a small num- 
ber of votes (and might therefore be more useful in local elections). This is 
because there are many non-system attacks that can also affect a small number of 
votes {ie., sending out misleading information about polling places, physically 
intimidating voters, submitting multiple absentee ballots, etc.). Given the fact that 
these non-system attacks are likely to be less difficult in terms of number of par- 
ticipants, financial cost, risk of detecrion, and time commitment, we are uncer- 
tain that an attacker would target voting machines to alter a small number of votes. 

In order to evaluate how difficult it would be for an attacker to change the out- 
come of a statewide election, we created a composite jurisdiction. The compos- 
ite jurisdiction was created to be representative of a relatively close statewide elec- 
tion. We did not want to examine a statewide election where results were so 
skewed toward one candidate (for instance, the re-election of Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy in 2000, where he won 73% of the vote^, that reversing the election 
results would be impossible without causing extreme public suspicion. Nor did we 
want to look at races where changing only a relative handful of votes (for 
instance, the governor’s race in Washington State in 2004, which was decided by 
a mere 129 votes^“) could affect the outcome of an election; under this scenario, 
many of the potential attacks would involve few people, and therefore look equal- 
ly difficult. 

We have named our composite jurisdiction “the State of Pennasota.” The State 
of Pennasota is a composite of ten states: Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Ohio, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nevada, Wisconsin and Minnesota. These 
states were chosen because they were the ten “battleground” states that Zogby 
International consistently polled in the spring, summer, and fall 2004.*^ These 
are statewide elections that an attacker would have exp>ected, ahead of time, to 
be fairly close. 
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We have also created a composite election, which we label the “Governor’s Race” 
in Pennasota. The results of this election are a composite of the actual results in 
the same ten states in the 2004 Presidential Election. 

We have used these coraposite.s as the framework by which to evaluate the diffi- 
culty of the various catalogued attacks,^^ For instance, we know a ballot-box stuff- 
ing attack would require roughly five people to create and mark fake ballots, as 
well as one person per polling place to stuff the boxes, and one person per polling 
place to modify the poll books. But, in order to determine how many informed 
participants would be needed to affect a statewide race, we need to know how 
many polling places would need to be attacked. 

The composite jurisdiction and composite election provide us with information 
needed to answer these questions: i.e., how many extra votes our attackers would 
need to add to their favored candidate’s total for him to win, how many ballots 
our attackers can stuff into a particular polling place’s ballot box without arous- 
ing suspicion (and related to this, how many votes are generally cast in the aver- 
age polling place), how many polling places arc there in the state, etc. We provide 
details about both the composite Jurisdiction and election in the section entitled 
“Governor’s Race, State of Pennasota, 2007,” infra pp. 20- 23. 


MS LIMITS OF INFORMED PARTICIPANTS AS METRIC 

Of the possible metrics we considered, we believe that measuring the number of 
people who know they are involved in an attack (and thus could provide evidence 
of the attack to the authorities and/or the media), is the best single measure of 
attack difficulty; as already discussed, we have concluded that the more people an 
attacker is forced to involve in his attack, the more likely it is that one of the par- 
ticipants would reveal the attack’s existence and foil the attack, perhaps sending 
attackers to jail. However, we are aware of a number of plac(J8 where the 
methodology could provide us with questionable results. 


Steganography Is "the art ar)d 
science of writing hidden messages 
In such a way that no one apart 
from the intended recipient knows 
of the existence of the message." 


By deciding to concentrate on the size of an attack team, we mostly ignore the 
need for other resources when planning an atiacit. Thus, a software attack on 
DREs which makes use of steganography^^ to hide attack instruction files (see 
“DRE w/WPT Attack Number la,” discussed in greater detail, irifra pp. 62 -64) 
is considered easier than an attack program delivered over a wireless network at 
the polling place {see discussion of wireless networks, infra pp. 85 -86). However, 
the former attack probably requires a much more technologically sophisticated 
attacker. 


Anodier imperfection with this metric is that we do not have an easy way to rep- 
resent how much choice the attacker has in finding members of his attack team. 
Thus, with PCOS voting, we conclude that the cost of subverting a routine audit 
of ballots is rou^ily equal to the cost of intercepting ballot boxes in transit and 
substituting altered ballots (jee discussion of PCOS attacks, infra pp. 77-84). 
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However, subverting the audit team requires getting a specific set of trusted peo- 
ple to cooperate with the attacker. By contrast, the attacker may be able to decide 
which precincts to tamper with based on whicli p>eople she has already recruited 
for her attack. 

In an attempt to address this concern, we considered looking at the number of 
“insiders” necessary to take part in each attack. Under this theory, getting five 
people to take part in a conspiracy to attack a voting system might not be partic- 
ularly difficult. But getting five well-placed county election officials to take part in 
the attack would be (and should be labeled) the more diflBcuIt of the two attacks. 
Because, for the most part, the low-cost attacks we have identified do not neces- 
sarily involve well placed insiders (but could, for instance, involve one of many 
people with access to commercial off-the-shelf software (“COTS”) during devel- 
opment or at the vendor), wc do not believe that using this metric would have 
substantially changed our analysis.^^ 

Finally these attack team sizes do not always capture the logistical complexity of an 
attack. For example, an attack on WPT machines invoking tampering with the 
voting machine software and also replacing the paper records in transit requires the 
attacker to determine what votes were falsely produced by the voting machine and 
print replacement records in time to substitute them. While this is clearly possible, 
it raises a lot of operational difficulties - a single failed substitution leaves the pos- 
sibility that the attack would be detected during the audit of ballots. 

We have tried to keep these imperfections in mind when analyzing and discussing 
our least difficult attacks. 

We suspect that much of the disagreement between voting officials and comput- 
er security experts in the last several years stems from a difference of opinion in 
prioritizing the difficulty of attacks. Election officials, with extensive experience 
in the logistics of handling tons of paper ballots, have little faith in paper and 
understand tbc kind of breakdowns in procedures that lead to traditional attack.? 
like ballot box stuffing; in contrast, sophisticated attacks on computer voting sys- 
tems appear very difficult to many of them. Computer security experts under- 
stand sophisticated attacks on computer systems and recognize the availability of 
tools and expertise that makes these attacks practical to launch, but have no clear 
idea how they would manage the logistics of attacking a paper-based system. 
Looking at attack team size is one way to bridge this difference in perspective. 

® EFFECTS OF 8IV1PIEIV1ENTING COUNTHR^EASURE SETS 

The final step of our threat analysis is to mea.sure the effect of certain counter- 
measures against the catalogued attacks. How much more difficult would the 
attacks become once the countermeasures arc put into effect? How many more 
informed participants (if any) would be needed to counter or defeat these coun- 
termeasures? 
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Our process for examining the effectiveness of a countermeasure mirrors the 
process for determining the difficulty of an attack: we first asked whether the 
countermeasure would allow us to detect an attack with near certainty. II' we 
agreed that the countermeasure would expose the attack, we identified tlie steps 
that would be necessary to circumvent or defeat the countermeasure. For each 
step to defeat the countermeasure, we determined the number of additional 
informed participants (if any) that an attacker would need to add to his team. 

As with the process for determining attack difficulty, the Brennan Center inter- 
viewed numerous election officials to see whether they agreed with the steps and 
values assigned. When necessary, the values and steps for defeating the counter- 
measures were altered to reflect the input of election officials. 

as COUMTERMEASURES EXAMINED 
SBB BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES 

The first set of countermeasures we looked at is the “Basic Set” of countermea- 
sures. This Basic Set was derived from security survey responses^® we received 
from county election officials around the country, as well as additional interviews 
with more than a dozen current and former election officials. Within the Basic 
Set of countermeasures are the following procedures: 

Inspection 

» The jurisdiction is not knowingly using any uncertified software that is sub- 
ject to inspection by the Independent Testing Authority (often referred to as 
the “ITA”)."' 

Physical Security for Machines 

« Ballot boxes (to the extent they exist) are examined (to ensure they are empty) 
and locked by poll workers immediately before the polls are opened. 

® Before and after being brought to the polls for Election Day, voting systems 
for each county are locked in a single room, in a county warchou.se. 

® The warehouse has perimeter alarms, secure locks, video surveillance and 
regular visits by security guards. 

B Access to the warehouse is controlled by sign-in, possibly with card keys or 
similar automatic logging of entry and exit for regular slafT. 

Some form of “tamper-evident” sceUs arc placed on machines before and 
after each election. 
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M The machines are transported to polling locations five to fifteen days before 
Election Day. 

Chain of Custody/Physical Security of Election Day Records 

^ At close of the polls, vote tallies for each machine are totaled and compared 
with number of persons that have signed the poll books. 

^ A copy of totals for each machine is posted at each polling place on election 
night and taken home by poll workers to check against what is posted pub- 
licly at election headquarters, on the web, in the papers, or elsewhere.^ 

® All audit information {i.e., Event I-Ogs, WPT records, paper ballots, machine 
printouts of totals) that is not electronically transmitted as part of the unoffi- 
cial upload to the central election office, is delivered in official, sealed and 
hand-delivered information packets or boxes. AH seals are numbered and 
tamper-evident. 

M Transportation of information packets is completed by two election officials 
representing opposing parties who have been instructed to remain in joint 
custody of the information packets or boxes from the moment it leaves the 
precinct to the moment it arrives at the county election center. 

Each polling place sends its information packets or boxes to the county elec- 
tion center separately, rather than having one truck or person pick up this 
data from multiple polling locations. 

M Once the sealed information packets or boxes have reached the county elec- 
tion center, they are logged. Numbers on the seals are checked to ensure that 
they have not been replaced. Any broken or replaced seals are logged. Intact 
seals are left intact, 

IS After the packets and/or boxes have been logged, they are provided with 
physical security precautions at least as great as those listed for voting 
machines, above. Specifically, for Pennasota, wc have assumed that the room 
in which the packets are stored has perimeter alarms, secure locks, video sur- 
veillance and regular visits by security guards and county police officers, and 
that access to the room is controlled by sign-in, jx)ssibly with card keys or sim- 
ilar automatic logging of entry and exit for regular staff. 

Testing^^ 

s An Independent Testing Authority ha.s certified the model of voting machine 
used in the polling place. 
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^ Acceptance Testing® is performed on machines at the time, or soon after, 
they are received by the County. 

^ Pre-election Logic and Accuracy^’ Testing is performed by the relevant elec- 
tion oiBcial. 

^ Prior to opening tlie polls, every voting machine and vote tabulation system 
is checked to see that it is still configured for the correct election, including 
the correct precinct, ballot style, and other applicable details. 


SSS FOR AUTOMATIC ROUTINE AUDIT 

PIUS BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES. 

The second set of countermeasures is the Regimen for an Automadc Routine 
Audit Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures, 

Some form of routine auditing of voter-verified paper records to test the accura- 
cy of electronic voting machines occurs in 1 2 states. They generally require that 
between 1 and 10% of all precinct voting machines be audited after each elec- 
tion.-^ 

Jurisdictions can implement this set of countermeasures only if their voting sys- 
tems produce some sort of voter-verified paper record of each vote. This could 
be in the form of a paper ballot, in the case of PCOS, or a voter-verified paper 
trail (“WPT”), in the case of DREs. 

We have assumed that jurisdictions take tlie following steps when conducting an 
Automatic Routine Audit (when referring to this set of assumptions “Regimen for 
an Automatic Routine Audit”): 

The Audit 

® Leaders of the major parties in each county are responsible for selecting a 
.sufficient number of audit-team members to be used in that county.® 

* Using a highly transparent random selection mechanism {see infra p. 1 7), the 
voter-verified paper records for a .small percentage of all voting machines in 
the State are selected for auditing. 

Using a transparent random selection method, auditors are assigned to the 
selected machines (two or three people, with representatives of each major 
political party would comprise each audit team). 


The selection of wring machines and the assignment of auditors to machines 
occurs immediately before the audit takes place. The audit takes place as 
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soon as possible after polls close - for example, at 9 a.m. the morning after 
polls close. 

^ Using a transparent random selection method, county police officers, securi- 
ty personnel and the video monitor assigned to guard the voter-verified 
records arc chosen from a large pool of on-duty officers and employees on 
election night. 

^ The auditors are provided the machine tallies and are able to see that the 
county tally reflects the sums of the machine tallies before the start of the 
inspection of the paper. 

1 The audit would include a tally of spoiled baUots (in the case of WPT, the 
number of cancellations recorded), overvotes, and undervotes. 

Transparent Random Selection Process 

In this report, we have assumed that random auditing procedures are in place for 
both the Regimen for an Automatic Routine Audit and Regimen for Parallel 
Testing [See infra p. 18). We have further assumed procedures to prevent a single, 
cornipt person from being able to fix the results. This implies a kind of trans- 
parent and public random procedure. 

For the Regimen for an Automatic Routine Audit there are at least two places 
where transparent, random selection processes are important; in the selection of 
precincts to audit and in the assignment of auditors to the precincts they will be 
auditing. 

Good election security can employ Transparent Random Selection in other 
place.s with good effect: 

1® The selection of parallel testers from a pool of qualified individuals. 

® The assignment of police and other security professionals from on-duty lists 
to monitor key materials, for example, the WFF records between the time 
that they arrive at election central and the time of the completion of the 
Automatic Routine Audit. 

If a selection process for auditing is to be trustworthy and trusted, ideally: 

® The whole process will be publicly observable or videotaped;'” 

S The random selection will be publicly verifiable, ie., anyone observing will be 
able to verily that the sample was chosen randomly (or at least that the num- 
ber selected is not under the control of any small number of people); and 
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ii The process will be sim^^e and practical within the context of current election 
practice so as to avoid impK)sing unnecessary burdens on election officials. 

There arc a number of ways that election officials can ensure some kind of trans- 
parent randomness. One way would be to use a state lottery machine to select 
precincts or polling places for auditing, Wc have included two potential examples 
of transparent random selection processes in Appendix F. These apply to the 
Regimen for Parallel Testing as well. 

asa REGIMEN FOR PARALLEL TESTING PLUS BASIC SET OF COUMTERfWIEASLiBES 

The final set of countermeasures we have examined is the Regimen for Parallel 
Testing Pius Basic Set of Countermeasures. Parallel Testing, also known as elec- 
tion-day testing, involves selecting voting machines at random and testing them 
as realistically as possible during the period that votes are being cast. 


Parallel Testing 

In developing our set of assumptions for Parallel Testing, we relied heavily upon 
interviews with Jocelyn Whitney, Project Manager for Parallel Testing in the State 
of California, and conclusions drawn from this Report.'*^ In our analysis, we 
assume that the following procedures would be included in the Parallel Testing 
regimen (when referring to this regimen “Regimen for Parallel Testing”) that we 
evaluate: 

3® At least two of each DRE model {meaning both vendor and model) would be 
selected for Parallel Testing. 

® At least two DREs from each of the three largest counties would be parallel 
tested. 

B Counties to be parallel tested would be chosen by the Secretary of State in a 
transparent and random manner. 

B Counties would be notified as late as possible that machines from one of their 
precincts would be selected for Parallel Testing.*^ 

M Precincts would be selected through a transparent random mechanism. 

® A video camera would record testing. 

® For each test, there would be one tester and one observer. 


Parallei Testing would occur at the polling place. 
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® The script for Parallel Testing would be generated in a way that mimics voter 
behavior and voting patterns for the polling place. 

At the end of the Parallel Testing, the tester and observer would reconcile 
vote totals in the script with vote totals reported on the machine. 

Transparent Random Selection Process 

We further assume that the same typ>e of transparent random selection process 
that would be used for the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit would also be 
employed for the Regimen for Parallel Testing to determine which machines 
would be subjected to testing on Election Day. 
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ATTACKS AND COUNTERMEASURES: 

governor’s race, 

STATE OF PENNASOTA, 2007 

In this section, we provide the assumptions that we have made concerning ( 1 ) the 
governor’s race in the State of Pennasota, and (2) the limitations dial our attack- 
er would face in attempting to subvert that election. 

m FACTS ABOUT PENNASOTA 

In creating our assumptions for the Pennasota’s gubernatorial race, we have aver- 
aged the results of the 2004 Presidential Election in ten “battleground” states. 
Based upon this average, we have assumed that 3,459,379 votes would be cast in 
Pennasota’s gubernatorial election, 'fhe average margin of victory in the 1 0 bat- 
tleground states was 2.3%. Accordingly, we assumed that this would be the mar- 
gin of victory between the two main candidates in our hypothetical election {in 
total votes, this is 80,257). 


FIGURE 2 

ELECTION POR GOVERNOR, STATE OF PENNASOTA. 2007 


Candidate 

Party 

Total Votes 

Percentage of Votes 

Tom Jefferson 

Dem-Rep 

1,769,818 

51.1 

Johnny Adams 

Federalists 

1,689,660 

48.8 


A table that documents all of the relevant numbers for Pennasota and the 2007 
gubernatorial election is provided in Appendix 

a EVALUATING ATTACKS IH PENNASOTA 

To complete our analysis, we ran each attack through the 2007 governor’s race 
in Pennasota. The goal was to determine how many informed participants would 
be needed to move the election from Tom Jefferson to Johnny Adams. 

We have assumed that our attacker would seek to change these results so that 
Johnny Adams is assured victory. Accordingly, although the election is decided by 
2.3% of the vote, we have calculated tiiat the attacker’s goal is to (1) add 3.0% (or 
103,781 votes) to Johnny Adams total, (2) subtract 3.0% of the total votes from 
Tom Jefferson, or (3) switch 1.5% (or51,891 votes) fiom Tom Jefferson to Johnny 
Adams. ^ 

By examining a particular attack in the context of our goal of changing the 
results of Pennasota’s 2007 governor’s race, it becomes clear how difficult an 
attack actually would be. Earlier, we assigned the follovring steps and values for 
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PCOS Attack 1 2 (“Stuffing Ballot Box with Additional Madced Ballots”): 

Minimum niirnbcr requii'ed to steal or create ballots;^* 5 persons total 

Mniimum iiumbei' required to sctin the ballots: 1 person per poUing place 

allacked. 

Minimum number recjuired to niodily poll books: 1 person per polling place 

attLicked. 


Our attacker seeks to use the “ballot-stuffing attack” to add 103,781 votes to 
Johnny Adams’ total. There are approximately 1142 voters per polling place in 
the State of Pennasota.'’^ Theoretically, our attacker could add 103,78! votes for 
Johnny Adams in the boxes of three or four {>olling places and her favored can- 
didate would win. In this case, she would only need to involve a dozen people 
(including herself) to carry out the attack successfully: five to create the ballots, 
three or four to stuff the boxes, and three or four to modify (and add to) the poll 
books. 

As a practical matter, of course, this attempt at ballot stuffing would not work. 
Someone (and, more likely, many people) would notice if a few polling places that 
normally recorded 1100 -1200 votes were suddenly reporting 25,000 votes each 
for Johnny Adams. 

We have assumed that in order to avoid detection our attacker could add no more 
than 15% of the total votes in a particular polling place for Johnny Adams {see 
“Limits on Attacker,” infra p. 22, for further discussion). Accordingly, our formu- 
la for determining how many polling places she must target is as follows; 

number of 

polling places targeted = (total votes that must be added) / 

[(total number of votes per p>olling place) x 
(percent that may be taken from any poUing place)] 

or, in actual numbers: 
number of 

polling places targeted = 103,781 / (1,142 x 15%) = 606 

From this we learn that attempting to change a statewide election by scanning in 
extra marked ballots would be extremely difficult. More specifically, it would like- 
ly require more than 1 ,000 informed participants: 5 to creatc/steal and mark the 
appropriate ballots, plus 606 to place ballots in separate ballot boxes in each 
polling place, plus 606 to modify the poll books in each polling place. It is unlike- 
ly that (1) an attacker could find so many people willing to participate in such an 
attack without inadvertently soliciting someone who would expose the plot, (2) all 
1,000 participants would keep silent about the attack, and (3) even if all 1,000 
solicited persons agreed to take part in the attack, and none of them purposeful- 
ly exposed the plot, that no one would get caught perpetrating the conspuracy^^ 
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m LlMiTS ON ATTACKER 

We have assumed that our attacker would prefer that her actions not raise undue 
suspicion. Accordingly, we have placed some limits on the type of actions our 
attacker could take. As just demonstrated by looking at the ballot-stuffing attack, 
these limits can further help us determine how difficult a particular attack would 
be {i.e., how many informed participants the attacker would need to involve). 

Perhaps most importantly; we have assumed our attacker would not want to add 
or subtract more thtin 10% of the votes for a candidate in any one county (or 
switch more than 5% from one candidate to another), for fear that a greater 
change would attract suspicion. We believe that this is a conservative estimate, but 
the reason for creating some kind of cap should be obvious: if enongh votes are 
switched in a specific location, it would eventually become apparent that some- 
thing has gone wrong (whether through fraud or error). 

We can see this by looking at a specific example from an actual election. In 2004, 
in heavily Democratic Cook County, lUinois, John Kerry’ received 59% of die 
vote and George Bush received 40%.^* It is unlikely that, just by looking at vote 
totals for Cook County, anyone would have assumed that there was fraud or error 
if John Kerry received 63% or 55% of the countywide vote. On the other hand, 
if John Kerry received less than 50% or more than 70% of the vote in Cook 
County, these totals would (at the very least) attract attention and increase tlic 
likelihood that there would be some investigation. This would be particularly true 
if John Kerry’s totals were otherwise within reasonable expectations in other 
counties in Illinois and around the country. An attacker would seek to avoid such 
an extraordinary aberration. 

For the same reasons, we have put limits on the number of votes an attacker 
would seek to change in a single polling place or a single machine. We have 
assumed that a swing of greater than 15% in any single polling place or 30% on 
any single machine would attract too much suspicion. Therefore, an attacker 
would avoid adding or subtracting more than these numbers of votes per polling 
place and machine.®^ 


FIGURES 

ASSUMED PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY ATTACKER; 

LIMITS ON THE % OF VOTES ADDED OR SUBTRACTED FOR A CANDIDATE 

Maximum % Votes Added or Subtracted Per County 

10% {5% switch) 

Maximum % Votes Added or Subtracted Per Polling Place 

15% (7.5% switch) 

Maximum % Votes Added or Subtracted Per Voting Machine 

30% (15% switch) 
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■ JAmmUB THE FEWEST COliMTiES 

As will be discussed, irifrapp. 71-74, many attacks would be easier to execute, and 
more difficult to detect, if they were limited to a small number of counties or 
polling places. Given the limits we have set on our attacker, we have concluded 
that, to change enough votes to affect the outcome of our state^^'ide election, she 
would have to attack a minimum of three counties.^ These would be the three 
largest counties in the State of Pennasota (where there are enough votes to swing 
the statewide election).^^ This conclusion is supported in die table below. 


We ran our threat analysis 
against the results of the 2004 
presidential race in Florida, 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania. 


FIGURE 4 

TOTAL VOTES JOHNNY ADAMS NEEDS TO SWITCH TO ENSURE VICTORY: 51,891 
Number of Votes H of County Votes 



Actual Vote®® 

Switched 

Switched 

New Total 

Mega County 


23,453 

4.4% 


Jefferson (D-R) 

194,848 



171,395 

Adams (F) 

336,735 



360,188 

Capitol County 


17,306 

4.8% 


Jefferson (D-R) 

157,985 



140,679 

Adams (F) 

202,556 



219,862 

Suburbia County 


11,132 

4.2% 


Jefferson (D-R) 

128,933 



117,801 

Adams (F) 

135,003 



146,135 

Statewide Totals 


51,891 



Jefferson (D-R) 

1,769,818 



1,717,927 

Adams (F) 

1,689,561 



1,741,452 


■ TESTilSiG THE FSOBUSTS^ESS OF OUR FINDINGS 

To ensure that the results of our analysis were robust and not limited to the com- 
posite jurisdiction of Pennasota, we ran our threat analysis against the results of 
the 2004 presidential race in Florida, New Mexico and Pennsylvania, and came 
up with substantially similar conclusions. Specifically, all of the findings and rec- 
ommendations in the Introduction {supra pp. 1-5) still applied. 

We also re-ran our analysis in Pennasota, but changed the limits on our attacker, 
allowing her to change many more votes on a single machine and attempt to 
change the governor’s race in a single {ie., “Mega”) county. Again, all eight of the 
findings listed in the Introduction sdll applied. 
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THE CATALOGS 

As already discussed, we have catalogued over 1 20 potential attacks on voting sys- 
tems, These fall into nine categories, which cover the diversity and breadth of 
voting machine vulnerabilities.^ 


FIGURE 5 


■ NINE CATEGORIES OF ATTACKS 

One way of thinking about the voting process is to view it as a flow of informa- 
tion: the vendor and programmers present the voter with information about her 
election choices via the voting machine; the voter provides the voting machine 
with her choices; the voter’s choice is then tallied by the voting machines, and this 
tallied information is (at the close of the polls) provided to poll workers; from the 
polling place, the vote tallies (whether in paper, electronic, or both forms) from all 
voting machines are sent to a county tally center; from there countywide totals 
arc reported to state election officials and the media. 

Attacks on voting systems are attacks on this flow of information. If we view the 
nine categories in the context of this flow, we get a better idea of how they might 
be accomplished. 


TYPICAL FLOW OF INFORMATION TO AND FROM VOTING MACHiNtS 
BEFORE PURCHASE AFTER EIEQION DAY 
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i . llie Insertion of Corrupt Solhvare Into Machines Prior to Election Day. This 
is an attack on the voting machine itself, and it occurs before the voting machine 
even reaches the polling place. Someone with access to voting machines, software, 
software updates, or devices inserted into voting machines (such as printers or 
memory cards) introduces corrupt software (such as an Attack Program) that 
forces the machine to malfunction in some way. We can see by' looking at the 
chart that there are several points of attack that exist before a machine reaches 
the polling place. The malfunction triggered by the corrupt software could, 
among other things, cause the machine to misrecord votes, add or lose votes, skip 
races, perform more slowly or break down altogether. 

One challenge associated with this attack is that it is likely to be operationally and 
technically difficult to carry out successfully A second problem is that, because 
this attack occurs befire Election Day, the attacker would not necessarily have the 
flexibility to adjust her attack to new facts learned immediately before or on 
Election Day (such as changes in the dynamics of the race, including which can- 
didates are running or how many votes are likely to be needed to ensure a par- 
ticular outcome). This type of attack is discussed in “Software Attacks on Voting 
Machines,” infra pp. 30-47). 


2. Wireless and Other Remote Gonvrol Attacks. This is also a direct attack on the 
voting machine. But unlike the “Insertion of Corrupt Software” attack discussed 
above, this attack can happen on, or immediately before, Election Day (it could 
also happen much earlier). 


This type of attack is often imagined in conjunction with corrupt software 
attacks. Machines with wireless components are particularly vulnerable to such 
attacks. Using a wireless PDA or any other device that allows one to access wire- 
less networks, an attacker could instruct a machine to activate (or turn off) a 
Software Attack Program, send its own malicious instructions, or attempt to read 
data recorded by the machine. 


Persona/ digital assistants (PDAs or 
palmtops) are handheld devices 
orignally designed as personal 
organizers. PDAs can synchronize 
data wirelessly with a computer. 


3. Attacks on Tally S<jiver.s. The tally server is a central tabulator which calculates 
the total votes for a particular jurisdiction (generally at the county level). This attack 
would occur after the polls have closed and the machines have recorded votes. 

An attack on a tally server could be direct (e.g., on the database that totals votes) 
or indirect {e.g., by intercepting a communication to the server). In either case, the 
attacker would attempt to change or delete the totals reported by the tally server, 
or the data used to compute those totals. 


4. NIisraUi>rarion of Machines. All three voting systems use some method to inter- 
pret and electronically record the voter’s choice. At the close of an election, the 
machine reports (in electronic and printed form) its tally of the votes. For all three 
systems, if a machine is not calibrated correctly, it could favor one candidate over 
another. 
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We can use the DRE as an example. Let us return to the governor’s race in 
Pennasota: in that race, a touch on the left half of the DRE screen should be 
recorded as a vote for Tom Jefferson; a vote on the right half of the screen should 
be recorded as a vote for Johnny Adams. The DRE could be miscalibrated so that 
touches on the left side, close to the center of the screen, are recorded for Johnny 
Adams rather than Tom Jefferson. 

An obvious problem with this specific example is that most voters who pressed 
‘Jefferson” close to the center of the screen would note on the confirmation 
screen that their vote had been misrccorded; they would reject the Adams vote 
and try again. But some might not notice that their vote was misrecorded. In 
these cases, the miscalibration would take votes away from Jefferson and add 
votes to Adams’ total. 

5, Shut Off \^ting Machine Features Inlcudcd to Assist Voters. This is another 
attack that is directed at the machine itself For all three .systems, there are many 
features that are intended to assist voters in ensuring that their choices are record- 
ed correctly. By disabling one of these features, an attacker can ensure that some 
votes would not be accurately recorded. 

By way of example, let us return to Pennasota, but this time consider the PCOS 
machine. PCOS machines have an over/undervote protection that is intended to 
make sure that voters vote in every race. If a voter accidentally votes for two can- 
didates in the governor’s race, the scanner should return the ballot to her without 
recording any votes. Until she erases one of her choices for governor, or indicates 
to the machine that she docs not want her vote for governor to count, her ballot 
would not be recorded. 

If our attacker is a p)oU worker who wants Adams to win and works in a polling 
place where nearly all voters inimd to vote for Jefferson, she could manually shut 
off the over/undervote protection. Given the fact that mo.st voters in this polling 
place want to vote for Jefferson, the chances are that Jefferson would lose some 
votes as a result. As with the miscalibration attack, this attack does not have to be 
manual; a Software Attack Program inserted before Election Day could also 
attempt to shut off .such machine functions. 

f). D(’rual-of-Service Attacks. This covers a broad range of attacks. In essence, this 
attack is meant to keep people from voting, by making it difficult or impossible to 
cast a vote on a machine. The attack could be lodged directly upon the machine; 
for instance, by insertion of corrupt software, as discussed above, or by physical- 
ly destroying a machine or machines. 

Again, looking at the governor’s race in Pennasota, our attacker would likely tar- 
get machines and polling places where she knows most voters would support Tom 
Jefferson. 
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7. Actioiis by Corru|.>t Poll I'Sbrkers or Otlicrs at the Polling Place to Affect Votes 
Cast. In our catalogs, these attacks range from activating a Software Attack 
Program already inserted into a voting machine, to shutting off voting machine 
functions (discussed above), to giving poor instructions or misleading information 
to certain voters. It could involve an attack on the machines themselves, upon vot- 
ers, or upon information meant to be transported from polling places to tally cen- 
ters. This attack could also include providing incomplete or inaccurate instruc- 
tion to poll workers. 


Ihe least difficult attacks 
are centralized attacks that 
occur against the entire 
voting system, 


8. Vote-Buying Sclieines. This type of attack was already discussed, supra 
pp. 9-10. As noted, such attacks would require so many informed participants 
that they are unlikely to affect a statewide election without being exposed. 

9. Attacks on Ballots <ir VVFi! This type of attack could occur at many points. 
Some jurisdictions purchase their ballots directly from a vendor. Others get their 
ballots from the county election office. In either case, ballots could be tampered 
with before they reach the polling place. Both ballots and the WFT could be 
tampered with at the polling place, or as they are transported to the county tally 
center. Finally, in states that have Automatic Routine Audits or recounts of voter- 
verified paper records, ballots and WPT could be tampered with prior to the 
audit at the county offices or tally center. 


a lESSOS^S FROM THE CATALOGS: 

EETAil ATTACKS SHOULD HOT CHANGE 

THE OUTCOME OF MOST CLOSE STATEWIDE RACES 

The catalogs show us that it is very difficult^ to successfully change the outcome 
of a statewide election by implementing “retail” attacks on a large scale. Retail 
attacks are attacks that occur at individual polling places, or during the transport 
of hardware and/or ballots to and from individual polling places. We have found 
that these attacks would require too many participants and garner too few votes 
to have a good chance of swinging a statewide election like the governor’s race in 
Pennasota. 

In contrast, the least difficult attacks are centralized attacks that occur against the 
entire voting sy.stem. These attacks allow an attacker to target many votes with 
few fellow conspirators. 

To see why retail attacks are unlikely to change the outcome of most close 
statewide elections, it is useful to look to see how a typical retail threat Hsted in 
our catalog might affect the totals in Pennasota’s governor’s race. Attack 20 in the 
DRE w/WPT catalog is the “Paper Trail Boycott” attack.®* In this attack, an 
attacker would enlist voters in polling places where her favored candidate is 
expected to do poorly. Each of the enlisted voters complains to the poll workers 
that no matter how many times the voter tries, the paper trail record never cor- 
responds to his choices. The election officials would have no choice but to remove 
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the “offending” machines from service. This would reduce the number of avail- 
able machines, creating a “bottleneck” where voters would have to w'ait in long 
lines. Ultimately, some voters would give up and leave the lines Tvithout voting. 

There is one step to this attack, but it must be repeated many times: voters must 
falsely complain that the machines are not recording their votes correctly. 

Again, we assume that tlie conspiring voters would want Tom Jefferson to lose a 
net total of 103,781 votes (there is no switching of votes in this scenario; the 
attackers hope is that their bottleneck would prevent many of Tom Jefferson’s 
supporters from voting, thus reducing his vote total). 

We have assumed that if five voters in a short jreriod of time report that the same 
machine is not recording their vote correedy, poll workers would be forced to shut 
it down. As already discussed, the average number of voters per polling place in 
the State of Pennasota is 1142. Based upon a statistical analysis performed by 
Professor Benjamin Highton at the University of California at Davis for this 
report, we estimate that if the attackers shut down three machines in a single 
polling place, the long lines created by the botdeneck would keep 7.7% of voters 
from voting in every affected precinct.**^ This means that roughly 88 voters per 
affected polling place (or 7.7% of 1 142) would decide not to vote because of the 
bottleneck. 

But not all of these voters would be Jefferson voters. Even if all of the affected 
polling places favored Tom Jefferson by 9 to 1, the bottleneck would cause both 
candidates to lose some votes. Presumably for every 9 Jefferson voters turned 
away, I Adams voter would also decide not to vote. This means that, if this attack 
were limited to polling places that heavily favored TomJe£fer.son, the effect would 
be to cause a net loss of 70 votes for Ibm Jefferson per polling place {Tom 
Jefferson would lose 79, or 90% of the votes lost in each affected polling place, 
but Johnny Adams would lose 9, or 10%). 

Ba.sed upon this information, we can determine how many polling places would 
need to be targeted: 

number of 

polling places targeted = (total votes targeted) / 

(net number of votes lost by creating bottleneck) 


or, in actual numbers: 
number of 

polling places laigeted = 103,78! / 70 = 1,403 

rhis represents more than one-third of all polKng places in Pennasota.'’^ It is 
doubtful that one-third of all polling places in Pennasota would be skewed so 
heavily toward Jefferson. Professor Henry' Brady of tire University of California 
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at Berkeley recently performed an analysis of election results in heavily 
Democratic Broward and Palm Beach counties in the 2000 election. See 
Appendix I. Even in those counties, only 21.4% and 14.8% of precincts, respec- 
tively, reported more than 80% of voters voting for A1 Gore; furthermore, only 
10.3% and 6.5% (respectively) reported 90% or more voting for Gore. 

But even if we were to presume that there were enough polling places to allow 
this attack to work, there are other problems. First, the attack would probably be 
exposed; if thousands of machines were reported to have malfunctioned in 
polling places, but only where Jefferson was heavily favored, someone would 
probably notice the pattern. 

Moreover, the number of informed participants necessary to cany out this attack 
makes it, in all likelihood, unworkable. The attack would need over 20,000 par- 
ticipants: 5 attackers per machine x 3 machines per polling place x 1,483 polling 
places. 

All other “retail” attacks in the catalog require many hundreds or thousands of 
co-conspirators. For the reasons already discussed, we believe this makes these 
attacks very difficult to execute successfully in a statewide election. 

In contrast, “wholesale” attacks allow less than a handful of individuals to affect 
many votes - enough, in some cases, to change the result of our hypothetical gov- 
ernor’s race. The least difficult of these wholesale attacks are attacks that use 
Software Attack Programs. The following section discusses the feasibility of these 
attacks, which we have identified as the “least difficult” set of attacks against all 
three voting systems. 
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A Trojan Horse is a destructive 
program that masquerades as a 
benign program. 


SOFTWARE ATTACKS ON VOTING MACHINES" 

As already discussed, supra p. 6, attacks on elections and voting systems have a 
long history in the United States. One of the primary conclusions of this report 
is that, with the new primacy of electronic voting systems, attacks using Trojan 
horses or other Software Attack Programs provide the least difficult means to 
affect the outcome of a statewide election using as few informed participants as 
possible. 

This conclusion runs counter m an assertion that many skeptics of these attacks 
have made, namely that it is not realistic to believe that attackers would be sophis- 
ticated enough to create and successfully implement a Software Attack Program 
that can work without detection. After careful study of this issue, we have con- 
cluded that, while operationally difficult, these threats are credible. 


» HISTORY OF SOFTWARE-BASED ATTACKS 

Those skeptical of software attacks on voting machines point to the fact that, up 
to this point, there is no evidence that a software attack has been successfully car- 
ried out against a voting system in the United States. However, the best piece of 
evidence that such threats should be taken seriously is that, in the last several 
years, there have been increasingly sophisticated attacks on non-voting computer 
systems. 

Among the targets have been: 

® US government sy’stems, including those containing classified data;®^ 

® Financial systems, including attacks that gained perpetrators large sums of 
money;®® 

M Content protection systems intended to stand up to extensive externa! 
attack;®’ 

S Special-purpose cryptographic devices intended to be resistant to both soft- 
ware and physical attack;®® 

SK Cryptographic and security software, designed specifically to resist attack, and 

S Attacks on gambling machines, which are subject to strict industry and gov- 
ernment regulation.’® 

We learn of more attacks on non-voting systems all the time. But, even with tliis 
increased knowledge, we have probably only learned of a small fraction of the 
attaoJts that have occurred. For each high-profile case of eavesdropping on cell 
phones or review of c-mails or pager messages, there are, in all probability, many 
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cases where the attacker’s actions remain unknown to the public at large. For 
every case where financial data is tampered with and the theft is discovered and 
reported, there are certainly cases where it is never detected, or is detected but 
never reported. 

In addition to the attacks already listed, we also have seen the rise of sophisticat- 
ed attacks on widely-used computer systems (desktop PCs) for a variety of crimi- 
nal purposes that allow criminals to make money: 

Activities/methods like phishing (spam intended to get users to disclose pri- 
vate data that allow an attacker to steal their money) and pharming {exploita- 
tion of DNS'' to redirect legitimate web traffic to illegitimate sites to obtain 
private data) continue to grow.^^ 

Si Extortion against some computer sites continues, with an attacker threaten- 
ing to shut down the site via a distributed denial-of-services (DDOS) attack, 
or the posting of confidential information, unless she is paid off.’^ 

® Large networks of “hots” - innocent users’ computers that have been taken 
over by an attacker for use in the kinds of attacks already referenced, are 
bought, sold and rented. 

The sophistication of these attacks undermines the argument that attackers 
‘Svouldn’t be smart enough” to carry out a software attack on voting systems. 
Many existing attackers have alreatfy shown themselves to be sophisticated enough to 
carry out these types of attacks. In fact, given the stakes involved in changing the 
outcome of a statewide or national election, there is good reason to beHeve that 
many who would have an interest in affecting such outcomes are far more sophis- 
ticated than recent attackers who have hacked or violated well-protected govern- 
ment and private industry systems. 

Still, there arc several reasons to be skeptical of software-based attacks, and the 
rest of this .section attempts to address the main challenges an attacker using this 
method of attack would face: 

1. Overcoming Vendor Motivation. The vendor has an economic interest in 
preventing attackers from infiltrating their machines with Software Attack 
Programs, 

2. Finding afi Insertion C3pportunity. An attacker would have to gain access to 
a place that would allow her to insert the Software Attack Program in the 
machine. 

3. Obtaining Tedniical Knowledge. An attacker would have to know enongh to 
develop a Software Attack Program that can function successfully in a voting 
terminal. 
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Many existing attackers have 
already showrt themselves to be 
sophisticated enough to carry 
out these types of attacks. 


Domain Name System (DNS) 
is a distributed database that 
stores mappings of Internet 
Protocol addresses and host 
names to facilitate user-friendly 
web browsing. 
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Obtaining Eiecdon Knowledge. An attacker may need to know a lot about 
the baliots and voting patterns of different precincts to create a Software 
Attack Program that works and does not create undue suspicion. 

Changing \btes. Once an attacker has sufficient knowledge about the ballots 
and election, she would need to create a program that can change vote totals 
or otherwise affect the outcome of an election. 

Eluding inspection. An attack would have to avoid detection during inspec- 
tion. 

Eluding Testing and Detection Before, During, and .After the El(X'tion. An 

attacker would have to avoid detection during testing. 

Avoiding Detection After Polls Close. Even after an attack has successfully 
changed the electronic record of votes, an attacker would still need to ensure 
that it is not disco\'ered later. 

We review each ol' these barriers to successful software-based attacks in turn. 

■ VENDOR DESIRg TO PREVENT 
SOFTWARE ATTACK PROGRANIS 

Voting machine vendors have many reasons to want to protect their systems from 
attack. The most obvious reason is economic: a sy.stem that is shown to be vul- 
nerable to attack is less likely to be purchased. 

Unfortunately, the fact that vendors have incentives to create secure systems doe.s 
not mean that their systems arc as secure as they should be. The CERT 
(Computer Emergency Readincs.s Team) Coordination Center, a federally fund- 
ed research and development center operated by Carnegie Mellon University, 
reported nearly 6,000 computer system vulnerabilities in 2003 alone. This includ- 
ed vulnerabilities in two operating systems frequently used on voting machines: 
2,328 vulnerabilities on the Linux and Unix operating systems and 812 vulnera- 
bilities in Microsoft Windows operating systems. Many of tliese vulnerabilities 
leave machines open to “viruses and other programs that could overtake” them.^'’ 

Moreover, it is not clear that vendors are. doing everything they can to safeguard 
their systems from attack. As noted in a recent Government Accountability Office 
report on electronic voting systems, sev'eral state election officials, computer secu- 
rity and election experts have criticized vendors for, among other thing.s, their (1) 
personnel security policies, questioning whether they conduct sufficient back- 
ground checks on programmers and systems dewlopers, and (2) internal security 
policies, questioning whether such policies have been implemented and adhered 
to during software development 
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Even assuming that vendors adhere to the strictest personnel and security poli- 
cies, it is still possible that they would hire employees who abuse their positions to 
place corrupt software into voting machines. A single, ill-intentioned employee 
could cause tremendous damage. This is illustrated by the case of Ron Harris, “a 
mid-level computer technician” for Nevada’s Gaming Control Board. Mr. 
Harris hid a Software Attack Program in dozens of video-poker and slot 
machines in the early 1990s. The attack program allowed accomplices to trigger 
jackpots by placing bets in a specific order. Mr. Harris was eventually caught 
because he became too brazen; by the mid-1990s, he began using an attack pro- 
gram against the gaming machines based on the card game “Keno.” When his 
accomplice attempted to redeem a $100,000 JaclqDot, officials became suspicious 
and she was ultimately investigated and caught.^® 

In any event, as demonstrated below, an attacker need not be employed at a ven- 
dor to insert an attack program into voting machines. She can choose several 
points to insert her attack, and many of them do not originate at the vendor. 

a if^SERTIMG THE ATTACK PROGRASVl 

In this subsection, we look at some of the points where an attacker could insert 
her attack program. As illustrated by the chart on the next page, the attack pro- 
gram could be inserted while the machine is still in the hands of the vendor, after 
it has been purchased, and even on Elccdon Day. Insertion into (1) Commercial 
Off The Shelf (COTS) software used on all voting machines, (2) COTS patch- 
es®° and updates, and (3) ballot definition files,®' may be particularly attractive 
because these are not currently subject to inspection by independent testers. 
Given their size and complexity, it is hard to imagine that a thorough review of 
them would be practical, even if the COTS vendors were willing to provide 
access to their source code for inspection. 

POI^iTS OF ATTACK: COTS AND VENDOR SOFTWARE 

The process for developing voting system software is not dramatically different 
from the development of any other type of software or operating systems. 
Vendors develop a set of requirements for their machines; a team of program- 
mers is subsequently assembled to apply those requirements by developing new 
code, and then integrating the new code with old code and COTS software; after 
the new code is written and integrated, a separate team of employees test the 
machines; w'hen the testers find bugs, they send the new software back to the pro- 
grammers (which may include new team members) to develop patches for the 
bugs. 

There are a number of opportunities to insert a Software Attack Program during 
this proefess:®^ 
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A single, ill-intentioned 
employee could cause 
tremendous damage. 


A patch is a small piece of software 
designed to update or fix problems 
in a computer program. 

Ballot definition files tell the voting 
machine how to Interpret display 
and record the voter's selections 
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s The attack program could be part of COTS software that w'as purchased for 
use on the voting system. The current voting systems standards exempt unal- 
tered COTS softw'are from inspection by an Independent Testing Authority.^^ 

* The attack program could be written into the vendor code by a team mem- 
ber at the vendor. 


FIGURE 6 


SOFTWARE ATTACK PROGRAM; POINTS OF ENTRY 



A cryptic knock is an action 
taken by a user of the machine 
that triggers a response by the 
embedded attack program. 

The cryptic knock could come 
in different forms depending 
on the attack program: voting 
fora write-in candidate, 
tapping a specific spot on the 
touch-screen, a communication 
via wireless network, etc. 
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* The attack program could be hidden within the operating system using 
rootkit-iike techniques, or perhaps a commercial rootkit for the underlying 
operating system. 

® The attack program could be written into one of the patches that is devel- 
oped after the vendor’s testers find bugs. 

is The attack program could be written by someone at the vendor after it has 
passed the vendor’s testing. 

It is worth noting that even tampering with the software in the initial voting ^stem 
is not limited to programmers working for the voting ^siem vendor. COTS software writers, 
who may themselves be contractors or subcontractors of the original company 
that sold the COTS software to voting systems vendors, are in a very good posi- 
tion to insert an attack program. 

Further, anyone with access to the voting system software before it has been 
installed on the voting machines may install an attack program. This could include 
people with access to the software during development, storage, or testing. 

SB POINTS OF ATTACK; SOFTWARE PATCHES AMD UPDATES 

COTS software is often supplemented by patches and updates that can add fea- 
tures, extend the software’s capabilities by supporting more assistive technol- 
ogy or a larger set of screen characters for alternate-language voting or fix prob- 
lems discovered after the software was sold. This is an obvious attack point. T he 
attack program may be inserted by someone woridng for the COTS software ven- 
dor, or by someone working at the voting system vendor, or by the election offi- 
cial handling the installation of patches and updates. The patch or update can be 
installed before or after the voting machine has left the vendor. 

mm POiNTS OF ATTACK; 

CONFIGURATION FIIES AMD SLECTSOM DEFINITIONS 

As discussed, supra endnote 81 , ballot definition files allow the machine to (1) dis- 
play the races and candidates in a given election, and (2) record the votes cast. 
Ballot definition files cannot be created until shortly before an election, when all 
of the relevant candidates and races for a particular jurisdiction are known. An 
attacker could take over the machine by inserting improperly formed files at the 
time of Ballot Definition Configuration. Two separate reports have demonstrat- 
ed that it may be possible to alter the ballot definition files on certain DREs so 
that the votes shown for one candidate arc recorded and counted for another.'*^ 
The Task Force knows of no reason why PCOS systems would not be similarly 
vulnerable to such an attack. 
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Anyone with access to the 
voting system software before 
it has been installed on the 
voting machines may install 
an attack program, 

A rootkit is a set of software tools 
used by an intruder to maintain 
access to a computer system 
without the user's knowledge. 


Ballot definition files are not subject to testing by Indepiendent Testing Authorities 
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and cannot be because they arc developed for specific jurisdictions and elections, 
after certification of a voting system is complete.^® 

» POINTS OF ATTACIC: NETWORK COMMUHICATlOf^ 

As will be discussed in greater detail, infra pp. 85-86, some voting systems use 
wireless or wired network connections. If there is a vulnerability in the configu- 
ration of the voting machine {^fain, by design or error), this can allow an attack- 
er to insert an attack program via the wireless connection. 

mm POINTS OF ATTACK: DEVICE iNPUT/OUTPUl"^ 

Some voting systems involve the use of an external device such as a memory' card, 
printer, or smart card. In some cases, the ability to use these devices to change 
votes has been demonstrated in the laboratory. For example, Harri Hursti, a 
member of the Task force, has demonstrated that memory^ cards (which gener- 
ally contain, among other things, the ballot definition files) can be used to create 
false vote totals on a particular brand of PCOS, and conceal this manipulation 
in reports to election officials generated by the scanners.*^ 'This was recently 
demonstrated again in a test performed by election officials in Leon County, 
Florida.®^ Several computer security experts who have reviewed other PCOS sys- 
tems believe that they may be \Tilnerable to similar attacks.®® 

DREs have also been shown to be vulnerable to attacks from input devices. In a 
“Red Team” exercise®' for the State of Maryland in January 2004, RABA 
Technologies, LIXl demonstrated that smart cards (which are used as both super- 
visor and vx)ter access cards) on one model of DRE could be manipulated to 
allow a voter to vote multiple times. 

a TBCnmCAl KNOWLEDGE 

Just because there are opportunities to insert a Software Attack Program does not 
mean that an attacker would have the knowledge to create a program that works. 
It is not difficult to understand how hackers could gain enough knowledge to cre- 
ate attack programs that could infiltrate common operating systems on personal 
computers: the operating systems and personal computers are publicly available 
commercial products. A hacker could buy these products and spend months or 
years learning about them before creating an effective attack program. 

How would an attacker gain enongh knowledge about voting syTitems to create an 
attack program that worked? These are not systems that general members of the 
public can buy. 

We believe there are a number of ways an attacker could gain this knowledge. 
First, she might haw worked for (or received assistance from someone who 
worked for) one of the voting system vendors. Similarly, she could have worked 
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for one of the independent testing authorities or state qualification examiners. 

Alternatively, the attacker could hack into vendor or testing authority networks. 
This could allow her to gain important knowledge about a voting machine’s soft- 
ware and specifications. 


Raspomes to our security 
sirrveys showed that: there 
are many points where physical 
security for voting machines 
is surprisingly !ax. 


Finally, an attacker could steal or “borrow” a voting machine. Access to voting 
machines will be very important to an attacker as she develops her Software 
Attack Program; this will not necessarily be an overwhelming obstacle. Machines 
are often left in warehouses and polling places for months in between elections. 
Responses to our security suivcys showed that there are many points where phys- 
ical security for voting machines is surprisingly lax; about half of the counties 
responding to the security survey stated that they did not place tamper-evident 
seals on machines during the months the machines were in storage; several coun- 
ties stated that they did not take inventory of voting machines in between elec- 
tions; in one county, voting machines were placed under a blanket in the back of 
an office cubicle when not in use.^^ Hackers have repeatedly shown their ability 
to decipher software and develop attack programs by “reverse engineering” their 
target machines; there is no reason to believe they could not apply these skills to 
voting machines. 


^ ElECTlOf^ KMOWIEDGE 

An attacker could be required to insert the Software Attack Program before all 
facts about the election arc known. Many points of insertion discussed above 
{supra pp. 33 - 36) would require the attacker to create an attack program before 
she could possibly know which candidates were running or where various races 
would be placed on ballots. Different jurisdictions could decide to place that same 
race in different positions on the ballot as the third race as opposed to the 
fourth). 


ms ATTACKING THE TOP OF THE TICKET 

We believe this problem could be overcome, particularly where the attacker 
sought to shift votes at the “top” of the ticket -- as would be the case in an attempt 
to affect the governor’s race in Pennasota in 2007. Here, in a software update or 
patch that is sent before a particular election, the attacker could merely ask the 
machine to switch one or two votes in the first race in the next election. Since the 
Federalists and the Democratic-Republicans are the two main parties in 
Pennasota, the attacker would know that their candidates for governor would be 
listed in the first and second columns in the governor’s race. Even if the attacker 
is not certain whom the Federalists or Democratic-Republicans are going to select 
as candidates at the time when she inserts the attack program, she could still cre- 
ate a successful program by in-structing the machine to switch a certain number 
of votes in the first (governor’s) race from the Democratic-Republicans (column 
“2”) to the Federalists (column “1”). 
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Moreover, we have assumed that our attacker is smart enough to avoid switching 
so many votes that her attack would arouse suspicion. By switching 7.5% or fewer 
votes per machine, our attacker need not be particular about which machine she 
attacks. She could create a program that only activates on every* fourth or fifth 
machine. 

am PARAMETERIZATION 

It is possible that our attacker would be more cautious: perhaps she would limit 
her attack to certain counties or precincts. Perhaps in some jurisdictions tlie gov- 
ernor’s race won’t be listed as the first race. Or perhaps her opportunity to insert 
tlie attack program came a year before the governor’s race, when she wasn’t sure 
who the candidates would be and whether she would want to attack the election. 

In such cases, the attacker could “parameterize” her attack. Under tliis scenario, 
the attacker would create an attack program and in.sert it in the original software, 
or software updates. The attack program would not specify which race to attack 
or how. Instead, it would wait for certain commands later; these commands 
would tcU it which voles to swatch. 

These commands could come from many sources, and could be difficult for any- 
one other than the attacker to find. For instance, the commands could come from 
the ballot definition fUe.^ The original attack program could provide that if there 
is an extra space after the last name of the second candidate for a particular race 
in a ballot definition file, five votes in that race should be switched from the sec- 
ond column to the first. By waiting to provide these command.s until the ballot 
definition files are created, the attackers could affect a race with great specificity 
- instructing the attack program to hit specific precincts in specific ways. 

Of course, this is a more difficult attack: it requires more steps and more 
informed participants (both the original programmer and the person to insert the 
commands in the ballot definition file). In the specific example we have provided, 
it would also require someone with insider access to the ballot definition files. 

But this type of attack would be attractive because it would give the attacker a 
great deal of flexibility. Moreover, the commands could come from sources other 
than the ballot definition files. If the voting machines have wireless components, 
the attacker could activate hex attack by sending commands over a wireless PDA^^ 
or laptop. Or she could send these commands through a Cryptic Knock^ during, 
for instance, voting or Logic and Accuracy testing.®^ For example, an insider 
responsible for developing the Logic and Accuracy scripts could have all the 
testers type in a write-in candidate for tbe ostensible purpose of ensuring that the 
write-in function is working. The spelling of the name of that write-in candidate 
could encode information about what races and ballot items should be the target 
of the attack. Testers following the script would unknowingly aid the attack. 
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a CREATIfS^G AM ATTACK PROGRAM 
THAT CHAWGES VOTES 

Even if the attacker possessed sufficient knowledge about voting systems and spe- 
cific elections before she inserted her attack program, she would need to figure 
out a way to create a tampering program that alters votes.®® Without getting into 
the fine details, this subsection will summarize a number of methods to accom- 
plish this goal. 

a® CHANGING SYSTEM SmiNGS OR CONFIGURATION FILES 

Configuration Files are files that are created to organize and arrange the system 
settings for voting machines. The system settings control the operation of the vot- 
ing machine: for instance, setting parameters for what kind of mark should count 
as a vote on the PCOS ballot, instructing the PCOS scanner to reject ballots that 
contain overvotes, setting parameters for dividing a DRE screen when there are 
multiple candidates in the same race, or providing a time limit for voters to cast 
their votes on DREs. 

An attack program that altered the system settings or Configuration Files could 
be buried in a Driver or program that is only run when the voting has started, or 
work off of the voting machine clock, to ensure that it is triggered at a certain 
time on Election Day. Among the attacker’s many options within this class of 
attack are: 

n Swap contestants in the ballot definition or other files, so that, for instance, a 
vote for Tom Jefferson is counted as one for Johnny Adams (and vice itersa). 
This is an attack that was described in the RABA Technologies report on an 
intrusion performed for the state of Maryland.®® 

Alter Configuration Files or system settings for the touch-screen or other user 
interface device, to cause the machine to cause differential error rates for one 
side. For instance, if our attacker knew that voters for Tom Jefferson were 
more likely to overvote or undervote the first time they filled out their ballots, 
she could install a software attack that shut off the overvote/ undervotc pro- 
tection in several PCOS scanners - see mfia p. 81 for a discussion of this 
attack. 

P Alter Configuration Files or system settings to make it easier to skip a contest 
or misrecord a vote accidentally {e.g., by increasing or decreasing touch-screen 
sensitivity or misaligning the touch-screen). 

s Alter Configuration Files or system settings to change the behavior of the vot- 
ing machine in special cases, such as when voters flee (for instance, recording 
a vote for Johnny Adams when a voter leaves the booth without instructing 
the machine to accept her ballot). 
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There are at least two potential operational difficulties an attacker would have to 
overcome once she inserts this type of attack program: (1) she would need to con- 
trol the trigger time of the attack so as to avoid detection during testing; and (2) 
she would want to make sure that the changes made are not entered into the 
Event Logs, in case they are checked after the polls have closed. Ways of over- 
coming these challenges arc discussed infia pp. 42 44 and 44-46. 


SS ACTIVE TAMPERING WITH USER INTERACTIOM 
on RECORDING OF VOTES 

In this type of attack, the attack program triggers during voting and interferes in 
the interaction between the voter and the voting system. For example, the attack 
program may: 

® Tamper with the voter interaction to introduce an occasional “error” in favor 
of one contestant (and hope that the voter does not notice). This is the 
“Biased Error” attack. 

® Tamper with the voter interaction both at the time the voter enters his vote 
and on the verification screen, so that the voter sees consistent feedback that 
indicates his vote was cast correctly, but the rest of the voting machines soft- 
ware secs the changed vote. 

s Tamper with the electronic record written after the verification screen is 
accepted by the voter - e.g., by intercepting and altering the message con- 
taining results before they are written in the machine’.s electronic record, or 
any time before end-of-election-day tapes (which contain the printed vote 
totals) arc produced and data are provided to election officials. 

This class of attack seems to raise few operational difficulties once the attack pro- 
gram is in place. The attack that introduces biased errors into the voter’s interac- 
tion with the voting system is especially useful for attacking DRE w/ WFI and 
PCOS systems where the paper record is printed or filled in by the voting 
machines being attacked, since the attacked behavior, if detected, is indistin- 
guishable from user error. However, the attack program could improve its rate of 
successfully changed votes, and minimize its chances of detection, by choosing 
voters who are unlikely to check their paper records carefully. Thus, voters using 
assistive technology are likely targets. 

M TAMPERING WITH ELECTRONIC MEMORY AFTER THE FACT 

An alternative approach is to change votes in electronic memory after voting has 
ended for the day, but before the totals are displayed locally or sent to the coun- 
ty tally server. 

In this case, the attack program need only be activated after voting is complete. 
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This allows the attack program considerable flexibility, as it can decide whether 
to tamper with votes at all, based on totals in the machine. For instance, the 
Software Attack Program could be programmed to switch ten votes from Tom 
Jefferson to Johnny Adams, only if Johnny Adams has more than 90 votes on the 
machine. 

It can also allow the attack program to avoid getting caught during pre-election 
testing. By programming the attack program to activate only after voting has 
ceased on Election Day (and the program should be able to do this by accessing 
the voting machine’s internal clock), the attack program would elude all attempts 
to catch it tlirough earlier testing. Similarly, by only triggering after, for instance, 
100 votes have been cast within twelve hours, the attack program can probably 
elude pre-election testing; most pre-election testing involves the casting of far 
fewer votes. See Appendix E. 

This type of attack must overcome some interesting operational difficulties; we do 
not believe that any of them are insurmountable with respect to any of the sys- 
tems we have reviewed; 

s® Some voting machines store electronic records in several locations; the attack 
program would have to change them all. 

® The attack program must cither (I) avoid leaving entries of attack in the 
Event or Audit Logs, or (2) create its own Audit Logs after the attack (how- 
ever, the necessity of doing cither of these things is dependent upon how the 
machine logs its own actions: if the machine would show only that it accessed 
a file, these are unlikely to be problems for the attack program; if each record 
altered yields a log entry, this requires tampering with the event log to avoid 
detection). 

B Depending upon details of the file access required, the attack program may 
face some time constraints in making the desired number of changes. Given 
the fact that we have assumed no more than 7.5% of votes would be switched 
in any one polling place or 15% on any machine, this may not be a great 
problem. There is likely to be a reasonable span of time between the closing 
of polls and the display and transmission of results. 
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Attacks instaUed at certain a ElUDiNG INDEPENDENT TESTING 

points may not be subject AUTHORITY INSPECTIONS"” 

to any inspection. 

How does an attacker ensure that an attack program she has inserted would not 
be caught by inspections'®' done at the vendor, or during an Independent Testing 
Authority inspection of software code? 

Part of the answer depends upon where the attack program is installed. Attacks 
installed at certain points (such as attacks written into vendor software code) are 
likely to be subject to multiple inspections; attacks installed at other points (such 
as attacks installed in COTS software, ballot definition files or replaceable media) 
may not be subject to any inspection. 

BB CREATE DIFFERENT HUMAN-READABLE AND BINARY 

A clever attacker could defeat inspection in a number of ways. Before detailing 
how this would be accomplished, a brief conceptual introduction is necessary: 
To develop a program, a programmer writes human-readable source code. 
Generally, before a computer can run this program, the source code must be con- 
verted into a binary code (made up of “0”s and “T’s) that the computer can read. 
This conversion is accomplished by use of a compiler.'®^ Thus, each program has 
two forms: the human-readable source code and the compiled binary code. 

A simple attack designed to elude inspection could be accomplished as followss: 
our attacker writes human-readable source code that contains an attack program 
(perhaps the program, among other things, instructs the machine to switch every 
25th vote for the Democratic-Republicans to the Federalists). The attacker then 
uses a compiler to create a similariy maKcious binary code to be read by the com- 
puter. After the malicious binary code has been created, the attacker replaces the 
malicious human-readable source code with a harmless version. When the vtm- 
dor and Independent Testing Authority inspect the human-readable source code, 
they would not be able to detect the attack (and the binary code would be mean- 
ingless to any human inspector). 

BB USE ATTACK COMPILER, LINKER,, LOADER OR FIRMWARE 

An obvious way for an ITA to pre-empt this attack would be to require vendors 
to provide the human-readable source code, and to run the human-readable 
source code through the ITA’s compiler. The ITA could then compare its com- 
piled version of the code with the compiled code provided by the vendor (i.e., did 
all the ‘‘0”s and “l”s in both versions of the code match up?). 

But what if, instead of inserting the attack into the vendor’s source code, our 
attacker inserted an attack into the compiler (which is generally a standard soft- 
ware program created by a non-wting system software vendor)? Under these cir- 
cumstances, the compiler could take harmless human-readable source code and 
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turn it into malicious binary code without any injector being the wiser. As a 
compiler is generally COTS software, it would not be inspected by the ITAs. 

In any event, the attacker could hide the attack program in the compiler by 
adding one level of complexity to her attack: make the compiler misread not only 
the seemingly innocuous vendor source code (which would be converted into 
malicious binary code), but also the seemingly innocuous compiler source code 
(which would also be converted into malicious binary code, for the purpose of 
misreading the vendor source code). In other words, the attacker can hide the 
attack program in the same way that she might hide an attack program in other 
software: change the human-readable compiler source code so that it does not 
reveal the attack. When the compiler “compiles itself” turning the human- 
readable source code for the compiler into computer readable binary code) it cre- 
ates a binary code that is malicious, but cannot be detected by human inspectors. 

The compiler is not our attacker’s only opportunity to convert innocuous human- 
readable source code into an attack program. What is known as a “linker” links 
the various binary code programs together so that the voting machine can func- 
tion as a single system. Here again, the linker can be used to modify the binary 
code so that it functions as an attack program. 

Additionally, the attacker can use the “loader,” the program on each voting 
machine’s operating system that loads software from the disk drive onto the 
machine’s main memory, to alter code for a malicious purp>ose.'®* 

Finally, if our attacker is a programmer employed at the vendor, she can create 
or alter firmware'®^ that is embedded in the voting machines’ motherboard, disk 
drives, video card or other device controllers to alter seemingly harmless code to 
create a malicious program. Like COTS software, firmware is not subject to ITA 
inspection. 

Hffl AVOtDfWG SNSS^ECTfDN ALTOGETHER 

An attacker could also insert her program in places not subject to inspection. 

As already noted, the current Voluntary Voting Systems Guidelines exempts 
unaltered COTS software from testing, and original COTS code is not currently 
inspected by the ITAs.‘°® This makes it more difficult to catch subtle bugs in either 
COTS software that is part of the original voting system, or COTS software 
patches and updates (assuming that new testing is done when such patches and 
updates are required). 

Moreover, attacks inserted through ballot definition, via wireless communication, 
or through device input {i.e., memory cards, printers, audibility files) would occur 
after the machine has been tested by the ITA and would thus avoid such testing 
altogether. 
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Moreover, we have serious concerns about the ability of current Independent 
Testing Authority inspections and tests to catch even Software Attack Programs 
and bugs in original voting systems software. While ITA tests may filter out obvi- 
ous attack behavior, intentional, subde bugs or subtle attack behavior {e.g., trig- 
gering tlie attack behavior only after complicated interaction with a user unlike- 
ly to be replicated in a testing lab, or only when the clock tells the Attack Program 
that it is Election Day) may remain unnoticed in the testing lab review. As noted 
in the GAO report, these and other concerns about relying on ITA testing have 
been echoed by many security and testing experts, including ITA officials."^’ 

H AVOIDING DETECTION DUHiNG TESTING 

Even after an attack program has been successfully installed and passed inspec- 
tion, it would still need to get through testing Tampered software must avoid 
detection during testing by vendors, testing authorities and election officials. With 
the exception of Parallel Testing (which is regularly performed statewide only in 
California, Maryland, Washington), all of this testing is done prior to voting on 
Election Day.'® 

There are a number of techniques that could be used to ensure that testing does 
not detect the attack pn>gram. 

The attack program could note the time and date on the voting machine’s 
dock, and only trigger when the time and date are consistent with an elec- 
tion. This method could, by itself, prevent detection during vendor testing, 
Logic and Accuracy Testing and Acceptance Testing, but not during Parallel 
Testing. 

® The attack program could observe behavior that is consistent with a test (as 
oppwscd to actual voter behavior). For example, if l^ogic and Accuracy 
Testing is known never to take more than four hours, the attack program 
could wait until the seventh hour to trigger. (Note that the attack becomes 
more difficult if the protocol for testing varies from election to election). 

® The attack program could activate only when it receives some communica- 
tion from the attacker or her confederates. For example, some specific pattern 
of interaction, a Cryptic Knock, between the voter or election official and the 
voting machine may be used to trigger the attack behavior. 

ii AVOIDING DETECTION 

AFTER THE POLLS HAVE CLOSED 

In many cases, the most effective way to tamper with an election without detection 
would be to change votes that have actually been cast; this way, there would be no 
unusual discrepancy between the poll books (which record the number of voters 
who sign in) and vote totals reported by the machines.*'” In the case of a DRE 
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system, changing votes electronically changes all ofHcial records of the voter’s 
choice, so this kind of attack cannot be directly detected by comparing the elec- 
tronic totals with other records. In the case of other voting systems, such as DRE 
w/WPT or PCOS, the attacker must also tamper with the paper records, or pre- 
vent their being cross-checked against the electronic records, assuming that there is 
some policy in place that requires jurisdictions to check paper records against the electronic totals. 

mm DECIDiNG HOW VOTES TO CHANGE 

An attack could be detected if there were a very strong discrepancy between 
informal numbers (polling data, or official results in comparable precincts or 
counties) and reported election results. There are at least a couple of ways that 
an attack program could minimize suspicion from this kind of evidence: 

si Where possible, the attack program on the voting machines would change a 
fixed portion of the votes (for instance, in the attack scenarios we have devel- 
oped, we have assumed that no more than 7.5% of votes in any single polling 
place would be switched), rather than simply reporting a pre-ordained result. 
This avoids the situation where, for instance, a recendy indicted candidate 
mysteriously wins a few precincts by large margins, while losing badly in all 
others, raising suspicion that there was an attack. It also prevents a situation 
where a candidate wins 80-90% of the vote in one p)ollmg place, while los- 
ing badly in all other demographically similar polling places. 

® The attack program might also detect when the tampering is hopeless (e.g., 
when the election appears so one-sided that the benefit of improving the 
favored candidate’s outcome is outweighed by the cost of increased chance of 
detection from implausible results). In that case, it would refrain from any 
tampering at all, since this would risk detection without any corresponding 
chance of success. 

M AVOIDING EVENT AND AUDIT lOGS 

Tampered software must not leave telltale signs of the attack in any Event or 
Audit Logs. ’ There are a number of ways the attack program could accomplish 
this goal, depending upon the nature of the attack program and the software it 
targets: 

® Tampered user-interface software could display the wrong information to the 
voter (meaning the voter believes his vote has been recorded accurately), 
while recording the attack program choice in ail other system events. In this 
case, there would be no trace of the attack in the event log.*** 

® Tampered Driver software for storage devices or tampered BIOS*** could 
alter what is written to the storage devices. 


In the case of a DRE sy.stem, 
changing votes electronicaijy 
changes all official records of 
the voter’s choice, so this kind 
of attack cannot be directly 
detected by comparing the 
electronic totals with other 
records. 


BIOS (“basic input/output system") 
is the built-in software that 
determines what a computer 
can do without accessing programs 
from a disk. 
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^ A tampered operating system or other high-privilege-level software could 
tamper with the logs after entries are made, avoiding record of such an attack 
in the logs.’*^ 

® A tampered operating s)^tem or other software could provide a different log 
to the outside world than the one stored internally, if the log is not stored on 
removable media. 

BB COORDINATiMG WITH PAPER RECORD ATTACKS’'* 

When the attacker must also tamper with paper records {i.e., in the case of PCOS 

and DRE w/WPT systems), she would likely need to prepare replacement 

paper records before the voting is completed."^ 

This coordination task could be solved in a number of ways: 

The attacker could wait until the election is over, and then print the replace- 
ment paper records. This raises some logistical problems for the attacker, 
such as how to find out what the electronic records show, and print enough 
paper records once this information is learned and replace the paper. 

a If the attacker is in contact with the voting machine during the voting 
process - for example over a wireless network or via an exposed infrared 
port - the attacker could print replacement paper records as the tampered 
records are produced on the voting machine. 

B The attack program could have a predefined sequence of votes, which it pro- 
duces electronically and which the attacker can print at any time. 

« The attacker could communicate with the voting machine after voting has 
ended but before the votes have been displayed to poll workers or sent to the 
tabulation center. In this case, the attacker could tell the voting machine what 
totals to report and store. This could be done remotely (via wireless or 
exposed infrared port) or through some form of direct interaction with the 
machine (this would obviously require many conspirators if multiple 
machines were involved). 

In all cases, the attacker would have the additional problem of replacing the 

original records with her created paper records. We discuss this issue infra pp. 

71 - 75 ."® 
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B CONCLUSIONS 

Planting a Trojan Horse or other Software Attack Program, though operational- 
ly challenging, is something that a sophisticated attadter could do. An attacker 
could take advantage of several points of vulnerability to insert corrupt software. 
Many of these points of vulnerability are currently outside the testing and inspec- 
tion regimen for voting systems. In any event, we are not confident that testing 
and inspection would find corrupt software even when that software is directly 
tested and inspected by an ITA. 

Our attacker - who aims to move roughly 52,000 votes from the Democratic- 
Republicans to the Federalists in the gubernatorial race in Fbnnasota - need not 
know much about the particulars of the election or about local ballots to create 
an effective attack program, and thus could create her attack program at almost 
any time. To the extent she is concerned about the names of the candidates or 
particulars of local ballots, however, she could parameterize her attack by, for 
instance, inserting instructions into the ballot definition files or sending instruc- 
tions over a wireless component, when she would have all the information she 
could want about local ballots. 

There are a number of steps - such as inspecting machines to make sure that all 
vdreless capabilities are disabled - that jurisdictions can take to make software 
attacks more difficult. Ultimately, however, this is a type of attack that should be 
taken seriously. 
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A software attack aliows a 
single knowledgeable person 
(or, in some cases, small group 
of people) to reach hundreds 
or thousands of machines. 


LEAST DIFFICULT ATTACKS 
APPLIED AGAINST EACH SYSTEM 

As already discussed, in a dose statewide election like the Pennasota governor’s 
election, “retail” attacks, or attacks on individual polling places, would not likely 
affect enough votes to change the outcome. By contrast, the less difficult attacks 
are centralized attacks: these would occur against the entire voting system and 
allow an attacker to tai^t many votes with few informed participants. 


Least difficult among these less difficult attacks would be attacks that use 
Software Attack Programs. The reason is relatively straightforward: a software 
attack allows a single knowledgeable person (or, in some cases, small group of 
people) to reach hundreds or thousands of machines. For instance, software 
updates and patches arc often sent to jurisdictions throughout a state. 
Similarly, replaceable media such as memory cards and ballot definition files are 
generally pn^ammed at the county level (or at the vendor) and sent to every 
polling place in the county. 


These attacks have other benefits: unlike retail denial-of-service attacks, or man- 
ual shut off of machine functions, they could provide an attacker’s favored can- 
didate with a relatively certain bcuefit addition of x number of votes per 
machine attacked). And if installed iu a clever way, these attacks have a good 
chance of eluding the standard inspection and testing regimens currently in 
place. 

Below, we look at examples of these least difficult attac-ks against each system: 
how they would work, how many informed participants would be needed, how 
they might avoid detection, and how they could swing a statewide election. In 
addition, we evaluate the effectiveness of each of the three sets of countermea- 
sures against them. 


a ATTACKS AGAINST DRES WITHOUT VVPT 

The Task Force has identified over thirty-five (35) potential attacks against DREs 
without WPT.*‘“ All of the least difficult attacks against DREs without V\^PT 
involve inserting Software Attack Programs into the DREs. In this section, we will 
examine an example of this least difficult attack and how much more “expensive” 
such attacks are made by the “Basic Set” and “Parallel Testing Set” of counter- 
measures. We cannot examine the '^Automatic Routine Audit Set” of countermeasures against 
these attach, because DREs do not have a voter-verified paper trail to allow auditing to occur. 

We are also particularly concerned about attacks that are made easier by use of 
wireless networks. This set of attacks will be examined here under “Prevention of 
Wireless Communications,” irfra pp. 85-86, 
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sa REPRESENTATIVE "LEAST DIFFICULT^ ATTACK: 

TROJAM HORSE INSERTED INTO OPERATING SYSTEM 
(DEE ATTACK NUMBER 4) 

As already discussed, there are several potential points of entry for a Software 
Attack Program. We could have chosen any number of Software Attack 
Programs in our DRE Attack Catalog. We have chosen Attack Number 4, 
“Trojan Horse Inserted into Operating System,” because it is representative of 
these attacks and easy to explain. 

As already discussed, a “Trojan Horse” is a type of Software Attack Program that 
masquerades as a benign program component. Unlike viruses, Trojan Horses do 
not replicate themselves. 

BBS DESCRIPTION OP POTENTIAL ATTACK 
Here is how this representative attack works:''® 

A third-party software company supplies a publicly available operating sys- 
tem for DREs.’^° 

B As already noted, the Trojan Horse could be inserted by any number of peo- 
ple: a programmer working for the voting system vendor, the operating sys- 
tem vendor, or an employee of a company that contracts with the software 
company that creates the operating software.'*' The Trojan Horse could also 
be inserted in an operating system update or patch that would be inserted on 
any voting machine that ran on this operating system.'** 

in The attacker could change the human-readable source code for the operat- 
ing system, to ensure that anyone who decided to inspect the code would not 
find the Trojan Horse. In any event, the operating system is COTS software, 
so it is unlikely to be reviewed by the vendor, or inspected by the ITA. 

SSI The Trojan Horse is coordinated with the voting machine’s internal clock 
and set to activate after ITA, Acceptance, and Logic and Accuracy Testing 
are complete {e.g., the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 2007, 
after 1 1 a.m.). This would prevent any detection during such testing. 

s Among the many ways a Trojan Horse could ensure the misrecording of 
votes, it could: 

s Detect when a ballot is displayed, and reverse the order of the first two 
entries on the screen (so if the order should be, for example, Johnny 
Adams and Tom Jefferson, the displayed order is Tom Jefferson and 
Johnny Adams). In this scenario, the Trojan Horse would also check for 
the names on the review screen, and if either of the two names appeared, 
the other would be substituted and recorded. 
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I Alter votes in the electronic memory at the end of a full day of voting. 
This might be slightly more complicated, as it could require the Irojan 
Horse to change the electronic records in the many locations where vote 
totals are stored and avoid leaving entries in the Event and Audit Ix)gs, 
or create new logs. 

1 Display information as the DRE is intended to {i.e., ballot positions are 
not reversed and verification screens let voters believe their choices have 
been accurately recorded), but record the Trojan Horse’s choice in all 
other system events. 

^ The Trojan Horse can attempt to ensure that no one would discover what it 
has done after the election is over, even if there are suspicions that machines 
were attacked: 

I It could tamper with the Event and Audit logs after the attack is com- 
plete, preventing the creation of a record of such an attack in the logs. 

i It could create and provide a new log to the outside world, different than 
that stored internally. 

1 It could avoid the Event and Audit Logs altogether, by displaying the 
wrong information to the voter [i.e., allowing the voter to believe his vote 
has been recorded correctly), while recording the Attack Program’s 
choice in all other system events. 

We estimate that with clever enough attackers, this attack could successfully be 
completed with just one person; this attack involves only one step: design and 
insertion of the Trojan Horse.'^^ Obviously, it would be important for the design- 
er of the Trojan Horse to understand the workings of the DRE she seeks to 
attack.’^"* But once the Trojan Horse was successfully inserted, it would not 
require any further involvement or informed participants. 

■■■HOW THE ATTACK COULD SWING STATEWIDE ElECTSON 

In the race for governor of Pennasota, 3,459,379 votes would be cast, and the 
election would be decided by 80,257 votes (or 2.32%). We assume that the attack- 
er would want to leave herself some margin of error, and therefore aim to ( 1 ) add 
103,781 votes (or 3%) to Johnny Adams’s total (or subtract the same from Tom 
Jefferson) or (2) switch 51,891 votes from Tom Jefferson to Johnny Adams. 

As we assume that each DRE would record roughly 125 votes, we calculate that 
Pennasota would have approximately 27,675 DREs.*^^ This would require the 
Software Attack Program to switch fewer than 2 votes per machine to change the out- 
come of this election and do so with a comfortable margin of victory.'^® 
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EFFECT OF BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES 

The Basic Set of Countermeasures that apply to DREs without VVPT are as 
follows: 

I'he model of DRE used in Peiinasota has passed all relevant ITA inspec- 
tions. 

Before an<l after Election Day, machines for each county are locked in a sin- 
gle room. 

Some form of tamper-evident seals arc placed on machines before and after 
each election. 

The machines are transported to polling locations five to fifteen days before 
Election Day. 

* Acceptance Testing is performed by every county at the time the machines 
arc delivered from the vendor, 

® Logic and Accuracy Testing is performed immediately prior to each election 
by the County Clerk. 

s At the end of Election Day, vote tallies for each machine are totaled and com- 
pared with the number of persons who have signed ihe poll books. 

® A copy of totals for each machine is posted at each polling place on election 
night and taken home by poll workers to check against what is posted pub- 
licly at election headquarters, on the web, in the papers, or elsewhere. 

Given the small number of votes changed per machine, wc do not believe that 
the altered machine totals alone would alert election ofiiciais or the public to the 
fact that election results had been changed. 

As already explained, mpra pp. 42-44, there is a good chance that the ITA (and, 
for that matter, the vendor) would not find the attack during its inspection of the 
code. I’irsi, the attacker could erase the Trojan Horse from the human-readable 
source code, on the chance that an inspector might review the operating system’s 
source code carefully. In this ca,se, only a careful forensic analysis of the machine 
could find the Trojan Horse. Second, because the operating system is COTS 
code, it is unlikely that the code for the operating system (and its updates and 
patches) would be inspected at all.'^^ Third, if the Trojan Horse is part of an 
operating system update or patch, it may never even enter an IT’A. The model 
would have already pa.ssed inspection; it is unlikely that local Jurisdictions or the 
vendor would ask the H A to conduct an entirely new test and inspection with a 
model that has the COTS patch or update installed. 
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Once the Trojan Horse was inserted, the physical security detailed in the Basic 
Set of Countermeasures would not be of any benefit. 

Finally, the testing done in this set of countermeasures would not catch the attack. 
The Trojan Horse, by waiting until 11 a.m. on Election Day, would ensure that 
all testing is complete. Posting election night results at the polling place would not 
help either; these results would match county election totals. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther set of numbers would match actual voter choice. 

Based on this analysis, we have concluded that llie Basic Set of Countermeasures 
would not require our attacker to add any more informed participants to com- 
plete her attack successfully. 

aae EFFECT of regimen for pasailel testing 

As already discussed, the Regimen for Parallel Testing involves selecting voting 
machines at random and testing them as realistically as possible during the peri- 
od that votes are being r.ast. The object of this testing i.s to find any bug (whether 
deliberately or accidentally installed) that might be buried in the voting machine 
software and which could affect the ability of the voting machines to record 
votes accurately. Unlike other pre-election testing which is almost always done 
using a specizil “test mode” in the voting system, and thus might be subverted by 
a clever attacker relatively easily, Parallel Testing attempts to give no clues to the 
machine that it is being tested. Professional testers cast votes generated by a 
script for tbe full Election Day (this would allow the testers to find an attack that 
triggers, for example, after 1 1 a.m. on Election Day). If Parallel Testing is done 
as we suggest, these cast votes would simultaneously be recorded by a video cam- 
era. At the end of the day, election officials reconcile the votes cast on the test- 
ed machine with the results recorded by the machine. The video camera is a cru- 
cial element in the Regimen for Parallel Testing, because it allows officials to 
ensure that a contradiction between the machine record and the script is not the 
result of tester error. 

The Trojan Horse attack is one of the attacks that Parallel Testing is intended to 
catch.’^** There should be no question that if properly implemented, Parallel 
Testing would make a IVojan Horse attack more difficult. 

But how much more difficult, and in what way? In the following subsections, we 
assess the ways an attacker might subvert Parallel Testing and how difficult this 
subversion would be; this includes a review of the ways in which Parallel Testing 
may force an attacker to invest more time, money and technical savvy to imple- 
ment a least difficult attack like DRE Attack Number 4 successfully. It also 
includes an assessment of tbe number of additional informed participants that 
would be needed to implement this attack when the Regimen for Parallel Testing 
Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures is in place. 
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We have identified two ways that an attacker might be able to subvert Parallel 
Testing, and thus still successfully implement DRE Attack Number 4. They are: 

1 . infiltrate the Parallel Testing teams; and 

2 , create an Attack Program that can recognize when it is being Parallel Tested 
and knows to shut off under such circumstances. 

As discussed in further detail below, in certain scenarios, an attacker could com- 
bine these two methods to subvert Parallel Testing. 


A state does not have to test 
a paitituiariy targe number of 
machines for Paratiei Testing 
to catch a Trojan Horse that 
has been inserted for the 
purpose of changing the 
outcome of a statewide 
election, 


Infiltrating the Parallel Testing Teams 

Subverting Parallel Testing by simply infiltrating the Parallel Testing team would 
be extremely difficult. To have a reasonable chance of defeating Parallel Testing 
this way, the attacker would have to add approximately 1 00 informed participants 
to her conspiracy.*^'’ 

As detailed in Appendix J, a state does not have to test a particularly large num- 
ber of machines for Parallel Testing to catch a Trojan Horse that has been insert- 
ed for the purpose of changing the outcome of a statewide election. Assuming 
that 5 % of all machines were attacked (and in Pennasota, we have determined 
that more than 7% would need to be attacked to swing a statewide election),’^ 
we calculate that it would be necessary to test only 58 machines to have a 95 % 
chance of testing a machine that has a Trojan Horse. As a reminder, under the 
Regimen for Parallel Testing Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures, every testing 
team would have a tester and observer. 

If the attacker managed to infiltrate half of the teams of testers and observers 
and make them part of the attack conspiracy (for a total of 58 additional fully 
informed participants), there would still be a greater than 75% chance that 
uncorrupted parallel testers would test a machine that contained a Trojan 
Horse. 

To reduce the odds substantially, so that there would be just a 10% chance that 
Parallel Testing would catch the Trojan Horse, the attacker would need to involve 
all but two teams of testers (meaning she would need to involve over 100 parallel 
testers and observers in the conspiracy). 


Creating an Attack That Recognizes Testing 

Rather than subvert Parallel Testing by infiltrating the Parallel Testing teams 
alone, an attacker’s best bet would be to design an attack program that is capable 
of recognizing when it is being tested. How mig^t a tampered program detect 
that a machine is being used by parallel testers, rather than by regular voters? 
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There are a number of possibilities: 

1. Warning the Trojan Horse. Someone on the attack team may communicate 
with the Trojan Horse, for example by using a wireless data channel to deac- 
tivate the attack behavior when Parallel Testing is being conducted in a polling 
place, or to activate it when there is no Parallel Testing being conducted. 

2. Detecting the Test Environment. The Trojan Horse may determine that the 
machine is being parallel tested by looking at details of interactions between 
the machine and the “voters” or the larger voting system. For instance, many 
machines require the insertion of a smartcard or memory token before they 
would record any votes. Usually, there arc several tokens in one polling place, 
and any one of them can be used on any machine. This means that most 
machines would have to scan a number of tokens during an Election Day. A 
Trojan Horse might be able to delect that a machine is being paraUel tested 
if the same smartcard or memory token is inserted in that same machine aU 
day.'^ 

3. Recognizing \bte f^tterns. The Trojan Horse may determine that the 
machine is being parallel tested by looking at the pattern of votes cast. For 
example, if Parallel Testing is done with randomly .selected votes on each bal- 
lot position, the attack program may quickly notice that the Green and 
Libertarian candidates are getting about as many votes as the Republican 
and Democrat. 

4. Recognizing Usage Patterns. The Trojan Horse may determine that the 
machine is being parallel tested by looking at usage patterns such as number 
of votes, speed of voting, time between voters, commonness of unusual 
requests like alternative languages or assistive technology, etc. For example, if 
Parallel Testing is always done for exactly 1 00 votes, the attack program may 
simply leave the vote totals unchanged when it gets exactly 100 votes. At 
the 10 1st vote, the Trojan Horse knows it is safe to activate, and can switch 
vote totals at that point. 

The first two of these are largely solvable by technical measures, the second two 
are impossiUe to solve in principle; they lead to a kind of arms race between 
attackers and defenders, and it is unclear where the ultimate advantage would lie. 

Warning the Trojan Horse 

There are many ways for attackers to (1) warn a Trojan Horse that its machine is 
being parallel tested, so that the Trojan Horse suppresses any attack behavior, or (2) 
activate Trojmi Horses only on machines the attackers know are not being tested. 

First, parallel testers, voters or poll workers could manually “tell” machines 
whether they were being tested. The attackers could: 
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® Send voters to each machine to be used in the attack with some kind of 
Cryptic Knock such as a voting pattern extremely unlikely to occur in the 
Parallel Testing. 

There are problems with this attack: voters sent to these machines need not 
be fully informed about the attack; however, since they know the Cryptic 
Knock, they could inform the authorities about what they have been told 
to do, and thus could allow parallel testers to detect the attack. Also, this strat- 
egy would require involving over 1,000 registered voters if this attack is 
expected to swing the governor’s race in Pennasota.’^ 

® Have election officials turn on each machine for voting using some Cryptic 
Knock to activate the attack program. 

This still requires a great many insiders in the attack team, since some elec- 
tion official or poll worker must do this for each machine to be activated. We 
have estimated that a minimum of 606 polling stations would need to be 
attacked in our state to swing an election, so this would involve the partici- 
pation of 606 pollworkers.*^’ 

® Have parallel testers warn machine being tested with a Cryptic Knock. 
Because it would only take a single tester to warn the machine (and because 
the Cryptic Knock could be an innocuous action, like tapping the screen 
three times in the upper left hand corner), it would be unnecessary to subvert 
the entire team; instead it would only be necessary to subvert one team mem- 
ber per testing team, for a total of 58 testers. 

In some circumstances, attackers could also warn the machines remotely: 

If the voting machine is capable of receiving wireless data transmissions, e.g., 
over a wireless network or through an infrared port, then a single member of 
the attack team with a wireless-enabled PDA could activate or deactivate an 
entire polling place full of machines’ attack programs, after verifying that no 
Parallel Testing is being done nearby. Thus, in jurisdictions that use machines 
capable of receiving wireless transmissious, an attack with enough foresight 
and technical skills could subvert Parallel Testing by increasing her attack 
team size by a relatively small number (and none of these attackers would 
need to be insiders).'^” 

® If the voting machine is networked with other voting machines, and the 
attack program is installed in all of them, then a voter or election official need 
only use her Cryptic Knock once per polling place to enable or disable the 
attack program on all connected machines. 

If the voting machine is connected over some network to a central server, an 
attacker could issue a centralized warning telling compromised machines at 
polling places that would be receiving Parallel Testing teams not to trigger 
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8y removirsg any wireless 
channe! by which voting 
machines cart receive 
commands, the designer 
of a voting system can 
make Parallel Testing 
much more effective. 

This discussion demonstrates the importance of closing machines ofi’ to remote 
communications: by removing any wireless channel by which voting machines 
can receive commands, the des^er of a voting system can make Parallel Testing 
much more effective. Similariy, the effectiveness of Parallel Jesting can be 
improved if the machines are never connected to one another during voting 
Ideally, a voting machine would be completely isolated during the election and 
would print out or otherwise display its totals before being connected to any cen- 
tral server to send in its tallies. 

Detecting the Test Environment 

The voting machine operates in a certain environment in terms of its inputs and 
outputs. Some aspects of this environment may yield clues that it is being tested, 
rather than used in a normal election. For example: 

IS If the machine is treated in some different way when being activated for test- 
ing rather than normal voting, this is an easy thing to detect. For example, if 
a machine has its usual memory card replaced just before Parallel Testing, 
but it does not under normal circumstances, the attack program could use 
this to determine that it is being tested. 

® Many machines require entry of authorization codes, memory tokens, or 
smart cards before a vote cun be cast. If the same memory token/smartcard 
is presented many times, or if sequentially issued authorization codes are 
used for the voting machine, this could indicate testing. 

An attacker^s knowledge of these idio^ncrasies in the testing process could allow her to defeat 
Parallel Testing uhthout inaeasing the attack team size. As long as there is something 
delectable by the machine that alwqps occurs in Parallel Testing, the attacker 
should be able to defeat it. Take, for example, the situation where authorization 
codes are entered in tested machines sequentially. If the attacker knows that this 
always occurs in Parallel Testing, she simply instructs the Trojan Horse to shut off 
in the event that the hrst five authorization codes are entered sequentially. I’he 
testers would see no evidence that a Trojan Horse has been inserted into the 
machine. 

To the furthest extent possible, the voting machine would be designed so that 
Parallel Testing would look no different from norma! voting to the machine. 
More importantly, the precise techniques used for Parallel Testing exactly 
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their attack behavior. This would require the altat:ker to (1) learn where 
Parallel Testing was occurring, and (2) find a method for infiltrating the net- 
work. Given the fact that jurisdictions in California arc told which polling 
place would be tested at least a month in advance, it is plausible to imagine 
that this attack (against machines connected by a network to central servers) 
could be successful without dramatically increasing attack team size. 
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how and when the machine is activated, how activation codes/smart cards/^fc. 
are produced to allow voting, etc) should not be fully determined or revealed until 
immediately before the election. For Parallel Testing to be most effective, details 
of how Parallel Testing is conducted would change from election to election. 

Recognizing Voting Patterns 

Parallel Testing means voting on the machine to verify that it is accurately col- 
lecting votes. However, some voting patterns are more likely to occur than others, 
and some voting patterns are almost certainly artificial. If a Trojan Horse recog- 
nizes a voting pattern as artificial, it can shut off and defeat Parallel Testing 

There are at least three ways for an attacker to ej^loit this vulnerability: 

® The attacker could help write the Parallel Testing script, or have some power 
over it. She could use this to ensure that its outputs arc always detected by the 
attack program. For example, the attacker could design the Parallel Testing 
script to undervote the first race on the 40th and 50th ballots cast; the attack 
program would notice this and refrain from any attack behavior when it hap- 
pens.’^'’ 

The attacker could analyze the program or process used to generate the 
scripts {sequence of votes) used for ParaQel Testing and find a way to detect 
these scripts. For example, if the Parallel Testing program always generates a 
script where the first vote is one for a Federalist, the attack program might 
only trigger where the first vote is for a non-Federalist candidate. 

s* The attacker could analyze the statistical pattern of actual ballots cast in the 
state or county she is attacking, and attempt to design her program to catch 
suspicious patterns. This involves a kind of arms race between the attacker 
and the designer of Parallel Testing scripts. It also involves a huge increase in 
the sophistication of the attack program. 

An important lesson from this analysis is that to make Parallel Testing more effec- 
tive, the Parallel Testing scripts need to be generated in a way that is not complete- 
ly under any one person’s control. The program used to generate I^aUel Testing 
scripts would be kept secret until the day of the election; afterward, it would be fully 
specified, along with the random number generator seed used to produce the 
scripts, so that eveiyone can see that the scripts were generated in a sensible way 
and according to the program. It is important to design the Parallel Testing scripts 
so that they do not deviate in obvious ways from real voting patterns: that Ls, to be 
most effective, the scripts would include occasional third-party votes, undervotes, 
straight-ticket votes and would broadly track likely voting patterns. 

If an attacker can develop a Trojan Horse that can separate real voting patterns 
from Parallel Testing patterns, she can subvert Parallel Testing without increasing 
her attack team size. On the other hand, it is important to recognize the differ- 
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Good Paratle! Testing 
shouid make a successful 
Software Attack Program 
significantiy more complex 
to execute successfully. 


ence between a theoretical difference in voting patterns and one that is useful to 
an attack program. The attack program must run on voting machines in a wide 
variety of polling places with a wide variety of voting patterns. Refusing to acti- 
vate the attack behavior for too many voting patterns would leave the attack pro- 
gram unable to operate, and the attacker has a daunting data analysis problem to 
solve before she can determine how to write her attack program. 

Recognizing Usage Patterns 

Finally, the attack program may recognize usage patterns from the parallel testers 
that differ in important from those of real voters. For example: 

s Parallel testers are likely to vote much more quickly and efficiently than most 
voters, especially after having awt many previous votes. 

S A team of one or two parallel testers using the machine would not vary much 
in their usage pattern; that is, there would not be a fast, efficient voter fol- 
lowed by a rather slow one as one would expect to see in a real election. 

M Parallel testers are likely to have very different patterns of errors {e.g., attempt- 
ed overvoles, undervotes which they return to and correct) than normal vot- 
ers, especially after casting many votes. 

« Parallel testers may take less time between casting ballots than normal voters; 
in a real election, the pattern of voters coming to vote would vary during the 
day. 

SI Unless instructed to do so by the script, most parallel testers arc not likely to 
use assistive technology or alternative languages. On the other hand, if 
Parallel Testing scripts always include at least one use of each alternative lan- 
guage, this is likely to allow the attack program to determine that it is being 
tested. 

One lesson from this analysis is that, to be most effective, the Parallel Testing 
script should include details like how quickly or slowly to vote, when to make 
“errors,” and perhaps even when to cast each vote.'‘’“ 

More generally, our review of Parallel Testing leads us to conclude that good 
Parallel Testing should make a successful Software Attack Program significantly 
more complex to execute successfully. In terms of forcing our attacker to add 
additional informed participants to her attack, it might only require the addition 
of one to three people. This could be someone in control of writing, or with 
access to, Parallel Testing scripts. If such persons worked in conjunction with the 
designer of the Trojan Horse, they would have a good chance of subverting 
Parallel Testing. Similarly, conspirators with excellent knowledge of Parallel 
Testing procedures and practices could assist in the development of a Trojan 
Horse that could shut off when testing was delected. 
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SSaiAKlMG ACTION WHEN PARALlEt TESTiNG FfNDS OrSCREPANCIES 

Parallel Testing provides another problem; what happens when the electronic 
results reported by the machine do not match the script? In California, the 
process is relatively straightforw’ard: a videotape of the testing is reviewed. The 
testers and Parallel Testing project manager examine the tape to determine 
whether human error {i.e., where the tester has accidentally diverged from the 
script) is the cause of the discrepancy.’*’ 

If human error cannot explain the discrepancy, the Secretary of State’s office 
impounds the machine and attempts to determine the source of the problem. 

Beyond this, even California does not appear to have a clear protocol in place. 

We have concluded that even il' Parallel Testing reveals evidence of software bugs 
and/or attack programs on a voting machine, this countermeasure itself will be 
of questionable value unless jurisdictions have in place and adhere to effective 
policies and procedures for investigating such evidence, and taking remedial 
action where appropriate. Detection of fraud without an appropriate response 
will not prevent attacks from succeeding. We offer an example of procedures that 
could allow jurisdictions to respond effectively to detection of bugs or software 
programs in Appendix M. 

Adhering to such procedures when discrepancies are discovered during Parallel 
Testing is of the utmost importance. The misrecording of a single vote during 
Parallel Testing could indicate much wider problems.’*® Our analysis shows that 
Parallel Testing is a meaningful countermeasure only if there is a clear commit- 
ment to following investigative and remedial procedures when problems are dis- 
covered. 

™ COMCIUSSONS Am OBSERVATIONS 
Concluxions fhm ihe lUpresmtative Least DiJJuult Attack 

With the Basic Sec of Countermeasures in place, a minimum of one informed 
participant will be needed to successfully execute DRE Attack Number 4 (Trojan 
Horse Inserted Into Operating System) and change the result of the Pennasota 
governor’s race. 

With the Regimen for Parallel Testing Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures, DRE 
Attack Number 4 becomes more difficult. The attacker will need at least 2 to 4 
informed participants'** to successfully execute DRE Attack Number 4 and 
change the result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 

We are unable to examine whether the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit 
Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures would make DRE Attack Number 4 more dif- 
ficult because DREs do not have a voter-verified paper trail. 
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Conclusions about Trojan Horse and other Software Attack Programs 

s The Trojan Horse and other corrupt software attacks are extremely danger- 
ous because they require very few (if any) co-conspirators and can affect 
ejiough votes to change the outcome of a statewide race. 

H The Basic Set of Countermeasures currently used in many jurisdictions is not 
likely to catch a clever Trojan Horse or other Software Attack Program. 

Conchisums about the Hrleniial Effectiveness of Parallel Testing 

s Parallel Testing if conducted properly^ will force an attacker who employs a 
Software Attack Program to spend much more time preparing her attack, 
and gaining significant knowledge before she can execute a successful attack. 

® Parallel Testing creates a kind of arms race between attackers and defenders; 
as Parallel Testing becomes more sophisticated, the attacker must become 
more sophisticated; as the attacker becomes more sophisticated, Parallel 
Testing must come up wdth new ways to trip her up. The single biggest prob- 
lem with Parallel Testing is that, given the potential resources and motivation 
of an attacker, it is ultimately unclear whether the final advantage would lie 
with the testers or the attacker. Moreover, because Parallel Tc.sting does not 
create an independent record of voters’ choices, there is no reliable way to 
know whether an attack has successfully defeated Parallel Testing. 

® Parallel Testing would not necessarily require an attacker to involve signifi- 
cantly more co-conspirators to employ her attack successfully. We have envi- 
sioned scenarios where the attacker could involve as few as one to three addi- 
tional conspirators to circumvent Parallel Testing. Because of the “arms 
race” created by Parallel Testing, it is extremely difficult to assign a minimum 
number of attackers that might be needed to circumvent it. 

Conclusions about Taking Action HTien Attacks or Bugs Are Dkcovmd by Parallel Testing 

Parallel Testing as a countermeasure is of questionable value unless jurisdic- 
tions have in place and adhere to effective policies and procedures for inves- 
tigating evidence of computer Software Attack Programs or bugs, and taking 
remedial action, where appropriate. 

Observations about Parallel Testing 

Our examination of Parallel Testing shows that the following techniques could 

make a Parallel Testing regime significantiy more effective: 

The precise techniques nsed for Parallel Testing are not fully determined or 
revealed, even to the testers, until right before the election. Details of how 
Parallel lesting is conducted are changed from election to election. 
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The wireless channels for voting machines to receive commands are closed. 

® Voting machines are never connected to one another during voting. If they 
are normally connected, a voter or pollworker might be able to activate or 
deactivate a Trojan Horse on every machine in the polling place with one 
triggering command or event. 

I® Each voting machine is completely isolated during the election. This would 
prevent remote attacks from activating or deactivating the Trojan Horse. 

^ To the extent possible, the voting machines are designed so that Parallel 
Testing would look no different from real voting to the machine. Parallel 
Testing scripts could include details like how quickly or slowly to vote, when 
to make “errors,” and perhaps even when to cast each vote. 

Parallel Testing is videotaped to ensure that a contradiction between the 
script and machine records when Parallel Testing is complete is not the result 
of tester error. 

® ATTACiCS AGAINST DREs w/VVPT 

We have identified over forty (40) potential attacks against DREs w/WPT.*^® As 
it was for DREs without WPT, all of the least dilTicult attacks against DREs 
w/WPT involve inserting Trojan Horses or corrupt software into the DREs. 
The key difference in attacks against DREs w/WP T is that our attacker may 
also have to attack the paper trail. 

A paper trail by itself would not necessarily make an attack on DREs more diffi- 
cult. An attacker against DREs wAA/PT has two options: 

1. Ignore the paper trail in the attack. Under this scenario, only the electronic 
record of votes is targeted. The attacker hopes that the electronic record 
becomes the official record, and that no attempt is made to count the paf>er 
record, or to reconcile the paper and electronic records; or 

2. Atr,at;k Ijoth die paper- and electj-onic record. Under this scenario, the attack- 
er would program her software record to change both the electronic and 
paper records. This attack would only work if a certain percentage of voters 
does not review the paper record and notice that their votes have not been 
recorded correctly. 

In this section, we examine examples of both types of attacks. Further, we evalu- 
ate how difficult each of these attacks would become if a jurisdiction imple- 
mented the “Basic,” “Parallel Testing Plus Basic,” and “Automatic Routine Audit 
Plus Basic” sets of countermeasures. 
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If the vendor writes the 
baHct definition files for 
many counties in a state, 
only one person would be 
needed to trigger and 
parameterize the attack 
in many polling places. 


mm REPRESENTATIVE “LEAST OiFFICULT" .ATTACK: 

TROJAN HORSE TRiOGERED WITH HIDDEN 

m BALLOT DEFINITION FILE (DRE w/V¥PT ATTACK NUMBER lA) 

We have already discussed how a Trojan Horse might be inserted into a DRE. 
The insertion of a Software Attack Program into a DRE w/ WPT would not dif- 
fer in any significtint way. It could be inserted into the software or firmware at the 
vendor, into the operating system, COTS software, patches and updates, etc. In 
most cases, this would require the involvement of a minimum of one attacker. 

As already discussed {see supra p. 55), if the attacker w'antecl to tailor her attacks to 
specific precincts, she might create an attack program that would not activate 
unless it has been triggered. In this scenario, the attack would be “parameterized” 
{ie., told which ballot, precinct, race, etc. to attack) by commands that are fed into 
the machine at a later time. T’his allows the attacker to trigger an attack with spe- 
cific instructions whenever she decides it could be useful. 

Voting machine security experts sometimes imagine this triggering and parame- 
terization would happen via the ballot definition files.’^ Ballot definition files tell 
the machine how to (1) display the races and candidates, and (2) record the votes 
cast. Ballot definition files are often written by the voting machine vendor 
employees or consultants, but they are also frequently written by local jurisdic- 
tions themselves (at the county level), with software and assistance provided by the 
vendor.'''^ 

A seemingly innocuous entry on the ballot definition file could be used to trigger 
the attack program. For instance, as already discussed, an extra space after the last 
name of a candidate for a particular race could trigger an attack that would sub- 
tract five votes from that candidate’s total on every machine. This triggering is 
referred to as “parameterization” because it allows the attacker to set the param- 
eters of the attack - ie., the ballot, the precinct (because there is a different ballot 
defmidon file for each precinct), the race, and the candidate who is affected. 

If the vendor writes the ballot definition files for many counties in a state, only 
one person would be needed to trigger and parameterize the attack in many 
polling places. 

This attack would become more difficult if every county created its own ballot def- 
inition file. In such cases, the attacker would have to find one participant per coun- 
ty to help her with her attack. In addition to forcing the attacker to expand the 
number of participants working with her, creating the ballot definition files local- 
ly could force the attackers to infiltrate the election offices of multiple counties. 

Here is how this representative attack could happen in Pennasota;'^® 

SE The Software Attack Program is created and inserted at any time prior to an 
election. 
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If the ballot, definition files arc created at the vendor, or by a consultant pro- 
vided by tfie vendor; Someone at the vendor involved in creating, editing or 
reviewing the ballot definition files would insert the commands that tell the 
AttaeJi Program which race to target. 

sS If the liallot definition files are creattx! by local jurisdictions: Three separate 
people working in the election offices of the three laigest counties insert com- 
mands into the ballot definition files. Obviously, these co-conspirators would 
have to possess access to the ballot definition files. 

The Software Attack Program could be set to activate on a specific date and 
time {e.g., the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, after 1 1 a.m.). 
This would help it avoid detection during Logic and Accuracy Testing; there 
would be no need to worry about IIA or Acceptance Testing, as the ballot 
definition file is not subjected to either of these tests. 

^ When switching votes, the baUot definition file could show voters Tom 
Jefferson on the confirmation screen, but electronically record a vote for 
Johnny Adams. 

M Alternatively the Software Attack Program could alter votes in the electron- 
ic memory at the end of a full day of voting. 

» To avoid detection after the polls have closed, the Software Attack Program 
could create and provide a new log to the outside worid, different than the 
one stored internally. 

In the gubernatorial election for the State of Pennasota, we have calculated that 
if a Trojan Horse were inserted into the ballot definition files for only the three 
largest counties, it would need to switch only four (4) votes per machine (or less 
than 5% of votes per machine) to change the results of our close statewide 
election: 

88 1 btal votes Johnny Adams needs to switch for comfortable victory: 5 1 ,89 1 

B® Number of DREs w/WPT in 3 largest counties: 9,634‘’® 

SB If four (4) votes on each machine in the three largest counties were switched, 
Johnny Adams would have gained enough votes to defeat Tom Jefferson com- 
fortably. 

Thus, this attack would require between two and four participants: one to insert 
the Software Attack Program, plus either one or three (depending upon whether 
ballot definition files were created at the vendor or county) to provide triggering 
and parameterization commands in the ballot definition files. 
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FIGURE 7 
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Although it m^ht be more diflicult than other types of Trojan Horse attacks 
(because it could require one informed participant per county, as opposed to a 
single informed participant via se\'eral points of entry), the “Trojan Horse 
Triggered by Hidden Commands in the Ballot Definition File” attack has certain 
elements that would render it less difficult to execute: 

® This attack provides the attackers a great deal of flexibility. The attackers can 
wait until just before any election to trigger an attack, and their attack can 
target specific precincts. 

* This attack is reusable. The attack program would not do anything unless it 
receives commands from ballot definition files. These commands could come 
before any election and the attack program could lie dormant and undetect- 
ed for many election cycles. 
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6S 


ms ATTACKING BOTH PAPER ANt> ELECTRONIC RECORDS 

CORE w/VVPI ATTACK WtIMBER 6) 

In the above analysis, we assumed that the paper trail is not attacked: only the 
electronic record misrecorded the vote. Would not this mean that the attack 
would be detected? Not necessarily. 

Even in states with mandatory voter-verified paper trails, offidal vote totals are 
still extracted from the electronic record of the machine. While an attacker might 
have to worry that a WFl" recount in a close race would expose the attack, 
statevride recounts are still relatively rare.'^ 


ssm PAPER MISRECORDS VOTE 

To prevent an attack from being noticed in a recount, our attacker could create 
a Software Attack Program that also directs the printer to record the wrong vote. 
This “Paper Misrecords Vote” attack is Attack Number 6 in the DRE w/WPT 
Catalog. 

The attack could work the same way as DRE w/WPT Attack Number la 
(Trojan Horse Triggered with Hidden Commands in Ballot Definition File),*^’ 
except that it would add a step: the paper receipt printed after the voter has made 
all of her selections would incorrectly record her vote for governor. In practice, 
this is how it would work: 

s When a targeted voter chooses Tom Jefferson, the screen would indicate that 
she has voted for Tom Jefferson. 

After she has completed voting in all other races, the DRE would print a 
paper record that lists her choices for every race, except for governor. Under 
the governor’s race, it would state that she has selected Johnny Adams. 

When the DRE screen asks the voter to confirm that the paper has recorded 
her vote correctly, one of two things would happen: 

,* The voter would fail to notice that the paper has misrecorded the vote 
and accept the paper recording; or 

H The voter would reject the paper record, and opt to vote again. 

^ If the voter rejects the paper record, the second time around it would show 
that she voted for Tom Jefferson. This might lead her to believe she had acci- 
dentally pressed the wrong candidate the first time. In any event, it might 
make her less likely to tell anyone that the machine made a mistake. 

This attack would not require any additional participants in the conspiracy. Nor 
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is it entirely clear that enough voters would nodce the misrecorded votes to 
prevent the attack from working 


SUS DO VOTERS REVIEW VVPT? 

In a recent study Professor Ted Selker and Sharon Cohen of MIT paid 36 sub- 
jects to vote on DRE wA^VPT machines.*^^ They reported that “[o]ut of 108 
elections that contained errors . . . only 3 [errors were recognized] while using the 
WPT system.”’^^ 

If only 3 of every 108 voters noticed when the paper trad misrecorded a vote for 
Tom Jefferson as a vote for Johnny Adams, DRE w/WPT Attack Number 6 
would probably work. If the Trojan Horse targeted approximately 54,000 voters 
for Tom Jefferson (or roughly I in every 9 voters for Tom Jefferson in the three 
largest counties), the vast majority would not notice that the paper had mis- 
recorded their votes. 3% — or 1,633 - would notice. These voters would cancel 
the paper record and vote again. The second time, the paper would record their 
votes correctly. 


FIGURE 8 

WHERE 3% OF VOTERS CHECK WPT 

51,891 

Total votes Johnny Adams needs to switch for comfortable victory 

3.459,379 

Total votes 

54,437 

Votes attacked 

3.0% 

% of voters who study WPT carefully 

1,633 

number of rejections of misrecorded votes 

52,804 

number of votes successfully switched 


This would still leave enough switched votc.s for Johnny Adams to win the gover- 
nor’s race comfortably. We do not know how many of the 1,633 voters who 
rejected their votes would complain to poll workers that the machines had ini- 
tially misrecorded their votes. But even if 50% of those voters were to corn- 
plain,'^^ this would be an exceptionally small number of complaints. With near- 
ly 1,700 precincts and 10,000 DREs w/WPT in the three largest counties, 820 
complaints amount to IcvSS than one complaint per two precincts and twelve 
machines. 

We are skeptical that in the State of Pennasota, only 3% of voters would notice 
if their choice for governor was misrecorded on the paper trail. This is because 
(I) the race that we are looking at is for the top office in the state; this is an elec- 
tion with which voters are more likely to be concerned and, consequently, they 
would be more likely to check that the WPT has correctly recorded their votes 
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(as opposed to their votes for, say Proposition 42, which is likely to be in the mid- Convincing voters to review 
die or bottom of their paper trail), and (2) in an acUial election (as opposed to the their VVPT is critical to its 

MIT study), where candidates should be weD known to most voters, they are effectiveness as a measure 

probably more likely to notice if the paper trail accurately reflects their choice. to tfiwart certam Trojan 

Horse attacks. 

Keeping in mind that the attacker’s goal is to switch 51,891 votes, let us assume 
that 20% of all voters for Tom Jefferson in our three targeted counties would 
check to see that the paper has accurately recorded their votes. The attacker 
could reach her goal by targeting 66,000 voters for Tom Jefferson (out of nearly 
1.1 million votes cast in these counties). Over 13,200 of these voters would notice 
that the paper misrecorded their choice; they would recast their votes. But over 
52,800 would not notice; these extra 52,800 votes would be sufficient to change 
the outcome of the election. 


FIGURE 9 

WHERt 20% OF VOTERS CHECK WPT 

51,891 

Total votes Johnny Adams needs to switch for comfortable victory 

3,459,379 

Total votes 

66,004 

Votes attacked 

20.0% 

% of voters who study VVPT carefully 

13,201 

number of rejections of misrecorded votes 

52,804 

number of votes successfully switched 


It might be argued that if 13,200 people noticed that their votes had been mis- 
recorded on the WPT, someone would realize that something was wrong with 
the machines. The truth is, we cannot know what would happen if this number 
of people were to notice that their votes were misrecorded. As already discussed, 
many people would probably presume that the mistake was theirs and not that of 
the machine. 

By contrast, if 80% of voters for Tom Jefferson in the three counties checked 
their paper records thoroughly, it is doubtful the attack could succeed. I’hc 
Trojan Horse would have to target over 264,000 voters for Tom Jefferson to get 
the 51,891 needed to ensure \4ctory for Johnny Adams. 21 1,212 voten for Tom 
Jefferson would notice that the paper trail initially recorded their votes incorrect- 
ly; this represents over 40% of all of his votes in the three largest counties. 

We can see from this analysis that convincing voters to review their WPT is crit- 
ical to its effectiveness as a measure to thwart certain Trojan Horse attacks. 
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The Trojan Horse coufd be 
programmed in a way that 
wouid allow it to detect 
whether it is being tested- 


as THE EFFECT OF REGIMEN FOR PARALIEI TESTING 
PIUS BASIC SET OF COUNTERIVlEASyRES 

Our analysis of the effect of the Basic Set and Regimen for ParaDel Testing Plus 
Basic Set of Countermeasures against the least difficult attack for DREs 
w/WPT does not dramatically change from the same analysis done for DREs 
without WPT. Unless voters check the paper trail and report suspected mis- 
recordings to poll workers when they occur, the paper trail, by iLself, provides very 
litde additional security 

The Regimen for I^rallel Testing Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures should pro- 
vide more protection than just the Basic Set of Countermeasures. In fact, if the 
Software Attack Program does not recognize that it is being tested. Parallel 
Testing would probably catch this type of attack; presumably at least one tester 
would notice that the paper record was not recording correctly. 

However, as already discussed, si^ra pp. 55--59, we have concerns about certain 
vulnerabilities in Parallel Testing; first, there is the possibility that the person 
installing the ballot definition file commands triggering the attack program would 
know which precincts are going to be .subject to Parallel Testing - in California, 
precincts are told at least one month in advance whether their machines will be 
tested.'^ If the attacker knows where the Parallel Testing is going to occur, she 
can simply refrain from inserting the triggering commands in ballot definition 
files for those precincts. 

Second, the attacker could, via a wireless communication or Cryptic Knock (1) 
aedvate die IVojan Horse on machines she sees are not being tested on Election 
Day, or (2) de-activate the Trojan Horse on machines .she sees are being tested on 
Election Day (this presumes that Parallel Testing is done at the polling stations). 

Finally, the Trojan Horse could have been programmed in a way that would allow 
it to detect whether it is being tested: if the attacker knew something about the 
testing script in advance or had a good understanding of Parallel Testing proce- 
dures, she might be able to program the Trojan Horse to shut ofl' during all 
Parallel Testing. 

As already discussed, the successful subversion of Parallel Testing, while adding 
significant complexity to a software attack, might require the additional partici- 
pation of between only one and three extra informed participants. 

EFFECT OF FOR AUTOMATtC ROUTSME AUDIT 

PLUS BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES 

The Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures, 
if instituted as detailed supra pp. 16-18, should be an effective countermeasure 
against our least difHcult attack. As detailed in Appendix K, if 2% of ail 
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machines were audited, auditors should have a greater than 95% chance of dis- 
covering a mismatch between electronic records and paper records, where a 
Trojan Horse misrecorded a voter’s choice in the paper record. This, of course, 
presumes that the attacker failed to find a way to subvert the Regimen for 
Automatic Routine Audit. 

We have identified at least four ways an attacker could subvert the Regimen for 
Automatic Routine Audit: 

1 . The Trojan Horse attacks both paper and electronic records, and most vot- 
ers do not review the paper record before casting their votes, resulting in an 
attack that successfully subverts both the electronic and paper record. 

2 . The selection of auditors is co-opted. 

3 . The paper record is replaced before an audit of the voter-verified paper 
record takes place, for the purpose of matching paper records to corrupted 
electronic records. 

4. The paper record is replaced merely to add votes for one candidate, without 
regard to what has occurred in electronic record. 

As with our analysis of the Regimen for Parallel Testing, to determine the likely 
effectiveness of the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit, we must ask how 
much more difficult it would make our least difficult attack. This means, among 
other things, examining how many people it would take to subvert the Regimen 
for Automatic Routine Audit by each of the four methods listed above. 

OTKS trojan morse attacks PAfER AT TIME OF VOTING, 

VOTERS FAIL TO REVIEW 

Our attacker does not necessarily need to attack the audit process directly to sub- 
vert it. What if, as already described in our discussion of DRE w/WPT Attack 
Number 6 [see supra p. 65-67), the attacker merely designs a Trojan Horse that 
changes both the paper and electronic record? 

As noted above, if 80% of voters thoroughly reviewed their paper trails, it is very 
likely that an attack on the paper trail at the time of voting would faO. Assuming, 
however, that this attack is noticed by voters for Tom Jefferson only 20% of the 
time, how much more difficult would the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit 
make the attack? 

If the audit of the voter-verified paper record merely adds up total votes on paper 
and compares them to total votes in the electronic record, it is doubtful this attack 
would be discovered by election officials. The paper record would match the elec- 
tronic record. The attacker would not need to add any people to her conspiracy 
to succeed. 
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Jurisdictions Vx4!l have to put in 
place certain ruies regarding 
what is to be done v\fhen anom- 
alies are found. 


If, on the other hzmd, the audit of the voter-verified paper record looks for statis- 
tical anomalies by, for instance, looking at the number of times voters cancelled 
the paper record of their vote, this attack is iikeiy to be caught. As already noted 
in Figure 9, if 20% of targeted voters notice that their paper record has not cor- 
rectly recorded their vote for Tom Jefferson, there would be more than 13,000 
cancellations showing Johnny Adams’ name crossed out, and subsequently 
replaced by Tom Jefferson; 


51,891 

Total votes Johnny Adams needs to switch for 
comfortable victory 

3,459,379 

Total votes 

66,004 

Votes attacked 

20.0% 

% of voters who study WPT carefully 

13,201 

Number of rejections of misrecorded votes 

52,803 

Number of votes successfully switched 


While 1 3,201 votes is an extremely small percentage of the 3.4 million votes cast, 
it would represent an unusually large number of cancellations. Larry Iximax, 
Registrar of Voters for Clark County, Nevada {which has used DREs w/WPT 
since 2004) states that in Clark County it is “the exception” to find a single can- 
cellation on a DRE’s entire roll of paper trail. Even if we were to assume that 
it is normal to have one cancellation for every two DREs w/ WFl', this would 
mean that in Pennasota, there would ordinarily be about 14,000-15,000 cancel- 
lations in the entire state. Thus, an audit of the voter-verified paper record that 
looked for statistical anomalies like cancellations would show that there were 90% 
more cancellations than normal. 

An audit of the voter-verified paper record that noted which votes were changed 
after cancellation would show an even more troubling pattern: a highly dispro- 
portionate number of cancellations where the paper record changed from Johnny 
Adams to Ibm Jefferson. 

Finally, to the extent this attack is limited to the smallest possible number of 
polling places in three counties (as wc originally suggested), certain audits would 
show an even higher statistical anomaly - with an additional 22 paper cancella- 
tions per polling place.'®® 

Of course, finding statistical anomalies, no matter how troubling, would not, in 
and of itself, thwart an attack. Jurisdictions will have to put in place certain rules 
regarding what is to be done when such anomalies arc found. 

Other than requiring auditors and election officials to look for discrepancies 
between paper and electronic records, states do not currently mandate review of 
paper records for statistical anomalies. States that do not review statistical anom- 
alies (such as, for instance, an unusually high number of cancellations or skipped 
races) during audit will remain vulnerable to a number of attacks. 
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Our analysis shows that unless a jurisdiction implements and adheres to effective 
policies and procedures for investigating such anomalies {and taking remedial 
action, where appropriate), a review of statistical anom^ies will be of question- 
able security value. We provide examples of procedures that would allow juris- 
dictions to respond effectively to detection of statistical anomalies in the voter- 
verified paper record in Appendix M. 


SSS CO-OfTIMG THE AUDITORS 

An obvious, but difficult way to subvert the audit is to directly co-opt the audi- 
tors. However, given the fact that under the Regimen for Automatic Routine 
Audit audit teams are randomly assigned to randomly selected voting machines, 
it would be exceptionally difficult to defeat the Regimen for Automatic Routine 
Audit by co-opting the auditors. We have estimated that in an audit of 2% of all 
machines, there would be 386 auditors randomly assigned to machines in the 
three largest counties in Pennasota,'®'^ As demonstrated in Appendix L, to have a 
reasonable chance of subverting the audit by infiltrating the auditors, it would be 
necessary to subvert aU of them. 

Of course, if a corrupt person selects the auditors or polling places and does not 
follow the “transparent random selection process” discussed sj^a p. 17, subver- 
sion of the Automatic Routine Audit becomes much easier. For instance, if the 
attacker were in control of the decision as to which polling places to pick for the 
audit, she could deliberately choose those polling places that she knows the 
Trojan Horse did not attack. For this reason, transparent randomness (as dis- 
cussed in detail in Appendix F) is critical to an effective audit. 

replacing paper before the automatic routine audit takes place 

Another way to subvert the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit is to replace 
the paper before an audit can be completed, for the purpose of making sure that 
the audited paper records match the corrupted electronic records. This would be 
nearly impossible if the audit of the voter-verified paper record was conducted in 
the polling places immediately after the polls close. 

We understand that for many jurisdictions, this will not be realistic. After spend- 
ing all day at the polls, it is likely that poilworkers and election officials would not 
want to spend additional time assisting auditors as they conduct an audit of the 
voter-verified paper record. Moreover, many audit volunteers may be reluctant to 
begin conducting an audit (which would, at the very least, take several hours) at 
9 or 10 p.m. 

If the audit of the voter-verified paper record is not conducted at the polls imme- 
diately upon their closing, there are at least two ways in which an attacker could 
corrupt or replace the paper trail: (i) by intercepting and replacing the paper 
while it is in transit to the warehouse or county offices where the audit would take 
place, or (2) by replacing the paper where it is stored prior to the audit. 
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If there are very strong physical security measures, such as those assumed in the 
Basic Set of Countermeasures, and paper from each polling place is delivered to 
the audit location separately, task (1) would be extremely difficult. Even assuming 
the attackers have attacked the minimum number of polling places (606), they 
would need to intercept and replace more than 550 separate convoys of paper to 
have even a one in three chance that the audit would not catch the fact that some 
paper record had different totals than the electronic record.’^' Given that in most 
slates all polls close at the same time, this would seem to require the participation 
of at least 1 , 1 00 additional informed pardcipants, making the attack far more dif- 
ficult. 

The alternative would be to attempt to replace the paper records at the county 
warehouses, prior to the audit. As already discussed, our assumption is that our 
attackers would need to target a minimum of three coundes to change the out- 
come of the governor’s race in Pennasota. This means, at a minimum, that our 
attackers would need to target three separate county warehouses and replace the 
paper records stored there. 

Again, if very strong physical security measures and the chain of custody prac- 
dees assumed in the Basic Set of Countermeasures are followed, this should be 
very difficult. 

We have esdmated that 2,883 DREs w/WPT would have to be replaced to 
change the outcome of a statewide race.'*’^ In Pennasaota, the voter-verified 
paper records of each of these machine.s would have been sealed with tamper evi- 
dent seals and stored in a room with perimeter alarms, secure locks, video sur- 
veillance, and there would be regular visits by security guards and police officers. 
The seal numbers would have been assigned at the polling place and logged by 
county officials upon reaching the county warehouse. 

We have assumed that the audit of the voter-verified paper record would begin 
at 9 a.m. the morning after the polls closed, so our attackers would have to sub- 
vert all of these precautions and replace the paper trails for nearly 2,1 17 DREs 
w/WPT in three county warehouses within a matter of hours to ensure that the 
attack was not discovered during the audit.'®® 

Aside from the fact that, in Pennasota, our attackers would (in this very short time 
period) need to (1) break and replace thousands of tamper-evident seals in three 
separate locations,'®* (2) get past the warehouse locks and alarms, (3) co-opt (or 
avoid detection by) the randomly assigned police officers and security guards at 
each location,'®® and (4) somehow avoid detection by the video surveillance, the 
attackers would also need to deliver and replace 2,1 17 rolls of WFE (or, in the 
case of PCOS, about 40,000 separate ballots) without independent observers out- 
side or inside the warehouse noticing. We have concluded that it would not be fca- 
.sible to carry out this attack without detection over such a short period of time, 
unless the attackers had the cooperation of hundreds of participants including 
many insiders (£.«., security guards, policemen and video-monitors). 
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sgs REPLACING SOME PAPER RECORDS MERELY TO ADD VOTES 

Our attackers have a final option: attack the paper records, not for the purpose 
of reconciling them with the electronic records, but merely to add enough paper 
votes to Adams’s total to ensure that the paper records also show him winning. 
This would merely mean stuffing enough baUot boxes with additional ballots to 
give Adams a majority of votes in the paper record. 

The audit of the voter-verified paper record would then show a discrepancy 
between the electronic and paper records. A recount would follow. It would show' 
that Adams had more votes in the paper record. In 15 states, the WPl" laws 
specify that “if there is a recount, the paper ballot” is the official record. 

There are a number of problems associated with a bright line rule stating that the 
paper (or electronic) record will always control election results. There is certainly 
nothing wrong with providing that paper records will have a “presumption” of 
authority. A bright line rule, however, could invite the kind of deception w'e are 
seeking to prevent. 

As this analysis show's, the main benefit of paper, when accompanied by the 
Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit, is that it requires the attackers to subvert 
both the electronic and paper records. If the attackers know that they only have to 
attack the paper record, their attack becomes significantly easier. 

In our scenario, the attackers would successfully insert the Trojan Horse. 
Obviously, they would not have to do this if they knew the paper record always 
controlled. They could merely attack the paper record and hope the audit of the 
voter-verified paper record would spot a contradiction between the paper and 
electronic records {which it almost certainly would if they switched enough votes 
to change the outcome of the election). 

But let us suppose they did insert the Trojan Horse. If they intercepted 60 con- 
voys of paper {or merely replaced .several ballot boxes in 60 polling places before 
they were transported), they could replace enough paper to create a victory for 
Johnny Adams in the paper record as well.’®^ While not easy, this attack is clear- 
ly much easier (involving at least 1,000 fewer participants) than one that would 
require the attackers to prevent the audit of the voter-verified paper record from 
revealing contradictory paper and electronic records. 

Of course, >vhen the audit of the voter-verified paper record was conducted, 
Pennasota would discover that something strange had happened: in at least a few 
audited polling places, the paper and electronic records would not match. 

But this would not tell Pennasota wlio won. A recount w'ould show Johnny Adams 
winning under either set of records. A bright line rule about which record should 
govern in such circumstances is problematic. It would encourage the kind of 
deception we have imagined in this attack: if Pennasota had a law stating paper 
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records should govern (as provided in California),’®” Johnny Adams would win. If 
the law stated that electronic records govern (as provided in Idaho and 
Nevada),’”® Johnny Adams would still win. 

What can be done to prevent this attack? We discuss this below. 


saa TAKING ACTION WHEN AUTOMATIC ROUTINE AUDST FINDS ANOIVIAUES 

Many state statutes are silent as to what should happen when paper and elec- 
tronic records cannot be reconciled. As already discussed, Illinois law provides 
that where electronic and paper records in the Automatic Routine Audit do not 
match, the county notifies “the State Board of Elections, the State’s Attorney and 
other appropriate law enforcement agencies, the county leader of each political 
party, and qualified civic organizations.””” 

As with Parallel Testing, an Automatic Routine Audit offers questionable securi- 
ty benefit unless effective procedures to investigate discrepancies (including tak- 
ing remedial action, where necessary) are implemented and adhered to. Again, 
detection of possible fraud without an effective response will not thwart an attack 
on voting systems. The following are examples of procedures that would allow 
jurisdictions to respond effectively to discrepancies between paper and electronic 
records during an Automatic Routine Audit: 

1 . Conduct a transparent investigation on all machines where the paper and 
electronic records do not match to determine whether there is any evidence 
that tampering with the paper records has occurred.”’ 

2. To the extent that there is no record that the paper records have been tam- 
pered with, certify the paper records. 

3. If there is evidence that the paper records have been tampered with, give a 
presumption of authority to the electronic records. 

4. After giving a presumption of authority to the electronic records, conduct a 
forensic investigation on all machines where the paper and electronic records 
do not match. The purpose of this investigation would be to determine 
whether there has been any tampering with the electronic records. 

.' 7 . If tamf>ering with the electronic records can be ruled out, certify the elec- 
tronic records.’^ 

6 . Where there is evidence that both sets of records have been tampered with, 
conduct a full recount to determine whether and to what extent paper and 
electronic records cannot be reconciled. 
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7 . At the conclusion of the full recount, determine the total number of 
machines that report different electronic and paper records. 

B. After quantifying the number of machines that have been tampered with, 
determine the margin of victory in each potentially affected race. 

9 . Based upon (a) the margin of victory, (b) the number of machines affected, 
and (c) the nature and scope of the tampering, determine whether there is a 
substantial likelihood that tampering changed the outcome of a particular 
race. 

1 0. In the event that a determination is made that there is a substantial likelihood 
that tampering changed the outcome of a particular race, hold a new elec- 
tion for the office. 

mm CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions from the Representative Least Difficult Attack 

Assuming that only 20% of voters review their voter-verified paper trail, a 
minimum of one to three informed participants'” will be needed to success- 
fully execute DRE w/WPT Attack Number 6 (Memory and Paper 
Misrecord Vote Due to Trojan Horse Inserted in Ballot Definition File) and 
change the result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 

^ Assuming that 80% of voters review their voter-verified paper trail, DRE 
w/WPT Attack Number 6 will not succeed. 

With the Parallel Testing Regimen Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures, DRE 
w/WPT Attack Number 6 becomes more difficult. The attacker will need 
at least 2 to 6 informed participants to successfully execute DRE w/WPT 
Attack Number 6 and change the result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 

* DRE Attack w/WPT Attack Number 6 would be substantially more diffi- 
cult to successfully execute against the Basic Set of Countermeasures Plus the 
Automatic Routine Audit Regimen than it would be against the Basic Set of 
Countermeasures or the Parallel Testing Regimen Plus Basic Set of 
Countermeasures. The attacker will need at least 386 informed participants 
to successfully execute DRE w/WPT Attack Number 6 and change the 
result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 
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Conclusions about the DRE w/WPT 

S As with DREs without WPT, local jurisdictions that take control of impor- 
tant tasks, like creating ballot definition files, will make successful statewide 
attacks more difficult. 

^ The value of paper without an Automatic Routine Audit against many 
attacks (sudi as DRE Attack Number la, where the electronic record is 
changed, but the paper record is not) is highly questionahle. 

® If voters are encouraged to review their WFE thoroughly before casting 
their votes, many of the least difficult attacks against DREs w/WPT will 
become substantially more difficult. 

Conclusions about the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit 

Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures 

til Statistical examination of anomalies, such as higher than expected cancella- 
tions, can help to detect fraud. Currently, none of the states that conduct 
routine audits of voter-verified paper records examine those paper records 
for statistical anomalies. 

s Automatic Routine Audits conducted soon after the close of polls are less vul- 
nerable to attack because there is less time to tamper with the paper records. 

Si Good chain of custody practices and physical security of paper records prior 
to the Automatic Routine Audit is crucial to creating an effective auditing 
regimen. Specifically, the following practices should make the auditing 
process more secure: 

* At close of the polls, vote tallies for each machine are totaled and com- 
pared with number of persons that have signed the poll books. 

.1 A copy of totals for each machine is posted at each polling place on elec- 
tion night. 

I All audit information {ie., Event Ix3gs, WTT records, paper ballots, 
machine printouts of totals) that is not electronically transmitted as part 
of the unofficial upload to the central election office, is delivered in offi- 
cial, sealed and hand-delivered information packets or boxes. All seals 
are tamper-resistant. 

f Transportation of information packets is completed by at least two elec- 
tion officials representing opposing parties who have been instructed to 
remain in joint custody of the information packets or boxes from the 
moment they leave the precinct to the moment they arrive at the county 
election center. 
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f Each polling place sends its information packets or boxes to the county 
election center separately, rather than having one truck or person pick up 
this data from multiple polling locations. 

i Once the sealed information packets or boxes have reached the county 
election center, they are logged. Numbers on the seals are checked to 
ensure that they have not been replaced. Any broken or replaced seals 
are logged. Intact seals arc left intact by oflicials. 


An automatic routine audit 
offers questionabie security 
benefit unless effective proce- 
dures to investigate discrepan- 
cies (inciuding taking remedial 
set-iori, where necessary) are 
consistently implemented. 


s After the packets and/or boxes have been logged, they are provided with 
physical security precautions at least as great as those listed for voting 
machines, above. SpecificaUy: the room in which they are stored would 
have perimeter alarms, secure locks, video surveillance and regular visits 
by security guards and access to the room would be controlled by sign-in, 
possibly with card keys or similar automatic logging of entry and exit for 
regular staff 


M The auditing process will be much less vulnerable to attack if machines and 
auditors are selected and assigned in a publicly transparent and random 
manner. 


Conclusions about Taking Action 

When Anomalies Are Found in the Automatic Routine Audit 

An automatic routine audit offers questionable security benefit unless effective 
procedures to inve.stigatc discrepancies (including taking remedial action, where 
necessaiy) are consistently implemented. Detection of possible fraud without an 
effective response will not thwart an attack on voting systems. 

^ ATTACKS AGASf^ST PCOS 

We have identified over forty (40) potential attacks against PCOS. Many of these 
attacks are similar to the attacks against both DRE systems. 

Nothing in our research or analysis has shown that a Trojan Horse or other 
Software Attack Program would be more difficult against PCOS systems than 
they are against DREs. All of the least difficult attacks against PCOS involve the 
insertion of Trojan Horses or corrupt software into PCOS scanners.’^* In this 
section, we examine how this attack would work, and how much more “expen- 
sive” such attacks would be made by the “Basic,” “Regimen for Parallel Testing 
Plus Basic” and “Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit Plus Basic” sets of coun- 
termeasures. 


We also address certain security concerns that arc unique to the PCOS sy'stem. 
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sa REPRESENTATIVE “LEAST DIFFICULT" ATTACK: 

SOFTWARE ATTACK INSERTED ON MEMORY CAISDS 
(PCOS ATTACK NUMBER 41) 

We have already discussed how a Trojan Horse might be inserted into both types 
of DRE systems. The insertion of a Trojan Horse into a PCOS scanner would 
not differ in any s^nihcant way. It could be inserted into the main PCOS source 
code tree, operating system, COTS software, and software patches and updates, 
etc. In most cases, this would require the involvement of a minimum of one person. 

Attack Number 41 in the PCOS Catalog is an attack that has been demonstrat- 
ed to work in at least two election simulations:*^^ use of memory cards to change 
the electronic results reported by the PCOS scanner. WTiile this attack has only 
been publicly attempted against one model of PCOS scanner, several computer 
security experts who have reviewed other PCOS systems believe that they may be 
vulnerable to similar attacks.'^ 

■SB DESCRIPTION OF ATTACK 

This attack uses replaceable memory cards to install the software attack. Memory 
cards arc used by both DREs and PCOS scanners. Memory cards contain data 
that is used by the machines, including the ballot definition files (which allow the 
machine to read the ballots) and the vote totals. At least one major vendor has its 
report generation program on its memory cards - this is the program that, among 
other things, tells the machine what vote totals to print at the close of the polls. 
This is the record pollworkers use to record the final vote tally of each machine. 

Attackers could use the memory cards to generate false vote total reports from the 
machine. Here is how the attack would work: 

® The attacker acquires access to the memory cards before they are sent to 
individual polling places. She could gain access: 

* Ac the county office where they are programmed, if she works there, or 
if security is lax. 

S Via modem, if the central tabulator”^ that programs the cards is con- 
nected to a telephone line. 

i Via modem if the PCOS that reads the cards is connected to a telephone 
line. 

® The attacker programs the memory cards to generate a vote total that switch- 
es several votes from the Democratic- Republicans to the Federalists (or from 
Jefferson to Adams). 
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® She further instructs the memory card to generate the false total only if 400 
ballots have run through the scanner in a single 24-hour period (unlike 
DREs, PCOS scanners can scan hundreds or thousEUids of votes in a single 
day). This should help it avoid detection during Logic and Accuracy Testing. 

^ The attacker does not have to worry about ITA inspecdon or tesdng or 
Acceptance testing because the memory cards are not subject to ITA inspec- 
tion or testing and are created after Acceptance Testing is complete. 

^ At the close of the polls, when election officials and/or poll workers ask the 
PCOS scanner to generate its vote total report, the false report would be gen- 
erated. 

As with Trojan Horse Attacks and other Software Attack Programs used against 
DREs, the attackers could target a relatively small number of machines and still 
change the outcome of our statewide race. 

We have assumed that the State of Pennasota has purchased one PCOS machine 
for each precinct.'^® This would mean that in its three laigest coundes, there 
would be a total of 1,669 PCOS machines, with approximately 693 voters per 
machine. In the entire state, there would be 4,820 machines, with approximately 
718 voters per machines.’’® 

Again, presuming that our attacker wants to switch 51,891 votes from Tom 
Jefferson to Johnny Adams, she could target fewer than half of the machines in 
the three largest counties, switching about 7% of the votes for governor on each 
machine.’®® On the other hand, if the attacker chose to target all PCOS scanners 
in the state, it would be necessary to switch only about 8 votes per machine (or 
slightly more than 1% of all votes cast on each machine).'®' 

As with the Software Attacks against DREs previously discussed, if the Software 
Attack Program functioned as intended (and presuming there was no recount, 

Parallel Testing or audit), there would be no way for election officials to know that 
the electronic records were tampered with. 

This attack would require a minimum of one to three people: one if the central tabulators 
in several counties are connected to a telephone line (in which case, an attack 
could hack into the central tabulators and insert the attack program into the 
memory cards via the central tabulator), and three if the state made sure that 
there was no way to contact the central tabulators or PCOS machines via modem 
or wireless communication (in which case, three individuals would have to gain 
access to the county offices in the three largest counties and program or repro- 
gram the memory cards before they were sent to the polling places). 
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mmm effect of basic set of countermeasures 

Our analysis of the three sets of countermeasures is substantially similar to our 
analysis in the DRE w/WPT section. 

This attack is not likely to be caught by the Basic Set of Countermeasures. 
Memory cards are not subject to TFA or Acceptance Testing. If the attacker is 
clever, she should be able to ensure that Logic and Accuracy Testing does not 
catch this attack either. The memory cards are inserted in the normal course of 
election practice; physical security around the machines and ballots would not 
prevent successful execution of the attack. 


EFFECT OF RE€iMEN FOR PARAILEI TESTING 
PIUS BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES 

We are unaware of any jurisdiction that performs Parallel Testing on PCOS sys- 
tems. Nevertheless, wc believe that Parallel Testing would probably catch this 
attack. Unlike Trojan Horses and other Software Attack Programs pre\Tously dis- 
cussed, the attack would probably not allow the PCOS to know whether it was 
being Parallel Tested.'®^ 

However, our concerns regarding the ability of other types of Software Attack 
Programs to circumvent Parallel Testing {ie., the insertion of a 'I'rojan Horse into 
firmware, vendor software, COTS software, software patches and updates) apply 
to PCOS for the same reasons already detailed in our discussion of attacks 
against DREs. Specifically; wc believe that under the right circumstances and 
with enough knowledge and time, it would be possible to devise a Software Attack 
Program against PCOS systems that would allow the scanners to trigger or deac- 
tivate based upon the program’s ability to detect whether the scanner is being 
tested. 

Thus, if the attacker knew that Parallel Testing was performed on PCOS 
machines in Pennasota, she could insert a Trojan Horse that would recognize if 
the machine was being Parallel Tested. This would require involving betii)een one and 
three additional people in the attach specifically the attack would need to involve peo- 
ple who could gain enough knowledge about the Parallel I’esting regime the 
Parallel Testing script writer, a consultant who worked on creating the Parallel 
Testing procedures) to provide information to subvert it. 
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SaS EFFECT OF REGIMEN FOR AUTOMATIC ROUTINE AUDIT 
PLUS BASIC SET OF COUNTERMEASURES 

All of our findings regarding the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit in the 
DRE w/WPT section apply to the Automatic Routine Audit as a countermea- 
sure against the least difficult attack against PCOS. If the Regimen for Automatic 
Routine Audit is fully implemented (including the use of transparent randomness 
hi selecting auditors and polling places for audit, as well is instituting proper 
chain of custody and paper security practices), Regimen for Automatic Routine 
Audit Phis Basic Set of Countermeasures should make the least difficult attack against PCOS 
more difficult by several hundred participants. 

However, at least two of the attacks in our attack catalog point us to unique issues 
associated with PCOS and the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit counter- 
measures. 

PCOS Attack Number 42: 

Trojan Horse Disables Overvote Protections 

One of the benefits of PCOS machines over Central Count Optical Scanners 
(which are very often used in tallying absentee ballots) is that it has an 
“owr/undervote protection.” The attack discussed below is a variant of the 
Trojan Horse attacks already discussed'®^ with one important exception: instead 
of changing votes or the vote total tally, it merely disables the over/undervote 
protection. 

The over/ undervote protection on PCOS scanners works as follows: when a voter 
fills out his ballot, but accidentally skips a race (or accidentally fills in two candi- 
dates for the same race), the scanner would refuse to record the vote and send it 
back to the voter for examination. The voter than has the opportunity to review 
the ballot and correct it before resubmitting. 

Central Count Optical Scanners have been shown to lose as many as three times 
as many votes as PCOS.'®'* The lack of over/undervote protection on Central 
Count Optical Scanners may be the reason for this difference. In counties with 
over 30% African American voters, the lost or “residual” vote rate has been 
shown to be as high as 4.1 

Our attacker in Pennasota would probably not be able to swing the gubernatori- 
al race from Jefferson to Adams merely by inserting a Software Attack Program 
that would turn off the over/undervote protection on PCOS scanners. Even if 
we assume that the result of turning off the protection were a loss of 4% of the 
votes on every scanner and that all of those votes would have gone to Tom 
Jefferson, this would only result in the loss of about 20,000 votes. This would still 
leave Jefferson (who won by over 80,000) with a comfortable {though slimmer) 
margin of victory. 
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Ncverdieless, this attack could cause the loss of thousands of votes, dispropor- 
tionately aifecting poor and minority voters. Neither the Basic Set nor Automatic 
Routine Audit Hus Basic Set of Countermeasures (without some sort of statisti- 
cal analysis of over/ undervotes) would counter this attack. 

There are at least two possible ways to catch this attack: 

® Through P^allel Testing (assuming that the Software Attack Program has 
not also figured out a way to shut off when it is being tested); and 

^ By counting over/ undervotes in the audit of the voter-verified paper record 
to determine whether there is a disproportionate number of such lost votes 
(^is again points to the importance of statistical analysis and investigation in conjunction 
with the audit of the voter-verified paper record - by lookingfor an unusual number of over- 
arid undervoteSy the state could spot this kind of attack). 

PCOS Attack Number 49: Attack on Scanner 
Configuration Causes Misrecording of Votes 

Adweates for PCOS systems point out that the paper record is created by the 
voter, rather than a machine; the purported benefit of voter-created paper 
records is that they cannot be corrupted hy the machine (as in DRE w/WPT 
Attack Number 6, where the machine creates an incorrect paper record). 

The flip side of this benefit is that, in filling ont their ballots, people can make 
mistakes: they might circle the oval instead of filling it in; they might fill in only 
half the oval; they might fill the oval in with a pencil that the machine cannot rec- 
ognize. If our attackers configured our machines so that they tended to read par- 
tially filled ovals for Johnny Adams, but not Tom Jefferson, Johnny Adams could 
benefit with many additional votes. Given our analysis of PCOS Attack Number 
8, we are skeptical that this attack would be sufficient to turn our imagined elec- 
tion from Jefferson to Adams (though without more investigation, we are unable 
to come to a certain conclusion). Nevertheless, we are confident that if PCOS 
Attack Number 49 were accomplished via an Attack Program that reached every 
PCOS scanner, it probably could affect thousands of votes. 

This attack highlights a problem that is unique to the PCOS system. In conduct- 
ing an audit of the voter-verified paper record or recount, what should be count- 
ed as a vote? If the test is merely what the machine reads as a vote, Attack 
Number 49 would succeed witliout further investigation. 

Again, some statistical analysis done in conjunction wtith the Automatic Routine 
Audit (perhaps allowing the Secretary of State’s office to review ballot images to 
look for discrepancies in how votes are counted by the scanners) should allow a 
jurisdiction to catch this attack. 
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as COI^CIUSIONS 

Conclusions from Representative Least Difficult .Stacks 

With the Basic Set of Countermeasures in place, a minimum of I to 3 informed 
participants would be needed to successfully execute PCOS Attack Number 41 
(Software Attack on Inserted Memory Cards) and change the result of the 
Pennasota governor’s race. 

With the Regimen for Parallel Testing Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures in 
place, PCOS Attack Number 41 becomes more difficult. The attacker will need 
at least 3 to 7 informed participants to successfully execute this attack and change 
the result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 

PCOS Attack Number 41 would be substantially more difficult to successfully 
execute against the Regimen for Automatic Routine Audit Plus Basic Set of 
Countermeasures than it would be against the Basic Set of Countermeasures or 
the Regimen for Parallel Testing Plus Basic Set of Countermeasures. The attack- 
er will need at least 386 informed participants to successfully execute PCOS 
Attack Number 41 and change the result of the Pennasota governor’s race. 

Conclusions about PCOS 

M As tvith DREs, local jurisdiedons that take more control of running their own 
elections (by performing their own programming, creating their own ballot 
definition files, etc)^ are going to make successful attacks against statewide 
elections more difficult. 

B The value of paper ballots without the Auiomadc Routine Audits is highly 
quesdonable. 

H If voters are well informed as to how to properly fill out PCOS ballots, many 
attacks against PCOS systems will become more difficult. 

Conclusions about the Regimen for 
Automatic Routine Audit Countermeasure 

8® Statisdeal exarainarion of anomalies in ballot images and vote totals, such as 
higher than expected over- and undervotes, can help detect fraud. Currently, 
none of the states that conduct Automadc Routine Audits examine paper 
records for statistical anomalies. 

® Automatic Routine Audits conducted soon after the close of polls are less vul- 
nerable to attack, because there is less time to tamper with the paper records. 

® Solid chain of custody practices and physical security of paper records prior 
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to the Automatic Routine Audit are crucial to creating an effective auditing 
regimen. The practices discussed injra pp. 87-88 should assist jurisdictions in 
creating an effective auditing regimen. 

^ The auditing process will be much less vulnerable to attack if machines and 
auditors are selected and assigned in a publicly transparent and random 
manner. 

Conclusions about Taking Action 

Wben Anomalies Are Found in the Automatic Routine Audit 

As is the case for DREs w/WPT, an Automatic Routine Audit of PCOS ballots 
offers questionable security benefit unless effective procedures to investigate dis- 
crepancies (including taking remedial action, where necessary) arc implemented 
and adhered to. Detection of possible fraud without an effective response will not 
thwart an attack on voting sy'stems. For further discussion of this topic, see supra 
pp. 74- 75. 
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Against aii three systems, 
attackers could use wireless 
components to subvert all 
testing. 

As already discussed in some detail {see supra pp, 46, 48, 55-56), our analysis shows 
that machines with wireless components are particulariy vulnerable to Trojan 
Horse and other attacks. We conclude that this danger applies to all three systems 
we have examined. Only two slates, New York and Minnesota, ban wireless com- 
ponents on all machines.*'^^ California’s ban on wireless components appears to 
apply to DREs oniy.’“^ 

Unfortunately, banning use of wireless components on voting systems without 
banning the wireless components themselves (as is done in set'eral states) still 
poses serious security risks. First, a Software Attack Program could be designed 
to re-activate any disabling of the wireless component. In such circumstances, the 
voting machine might indicate that the wireless component was off, when it actu- 
ally could receive signals. Second, pollworkers or anyone else with access to the 
voting machine could turn on the wireless component when it was supposed to 
be turned off. Under either scenario, our attacker could use a wireless-enabled 
PDA or other device to send remote signals to the wireless component and install 
her attack. 

Vendors continue to manufacture and sell machines with wireless components.'®” 

Among the many types of attacks made possible by wireless components are 
attacks that exploit an unplanned vulnerability in the software or hardware to get 
a Trojan Horse into the machine. For this type of attack, an attacker would not 
need to insert a Trojan Horse in advance of Election Day. Instead, if she was 
aware of a vulnerability in the voting system’s software or firmware, she could 
simply show up at the polling station and beam her Trojan Horse into the 
machine using a wireless-enabled PDA. 

Thus, virtually any member of the public with some knowledge of software and 
a PDA could perform this attack. This is particularly troubling when one consid- 
ers that most voting mac^hines run on COl’S software and/or operating systems; 
the vulnerabilities of such software and s)^tcms are frequently well known. 

Against all three systems, attackers could use wireless components to subvert all 
testing. Specifically, an attack program could be written to remain dormant until 
it received specific commands via a wireless communicarion. This would allow 
attackers to wait until a machine wa.s being used to record votes on Election Day 
before turning the software attack on. 

Attackers could also use wireless communications to gain fine-grained control 
over an attack program already inserted into a particular set of machines («.€., 


PREVENTION OF 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATION: 

A POWERFUL COUNTERMEASURE 
FOR ALL THREE SYSTEMS 
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switch three votes in the second race on the third machine), or obtain informa- 
tion as to how individuals had voted by communicating with a machine while it 
was being used. 

Finally, wireless networlcing presents additional security vulnerabilities for juris- 
dictions using DREs wA^PT and PCOS. A major logistical problem for an 
attacker changing both electronic and paper records is how to get the new paper 
records printed in time to substitute them for the old record in transit. With wire- 
less networking, the DRE or PCOS can transmit specific information out to the 
attacker about what should appear on those printed records. In short, permitting 
wireless components on WFF or PCOS machines makes the attacker’s job 
much simpler in practice. 
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There is a substantial likelihood that the election procedures and countermea- 
sures currently in place in the vast majority of states would not detect a cleverly 
designed Software Attack Program. The regimens for !^alle! Testing and 
Automatic Routine Audits proposed in the Security Report are important tools 
for defending voting systems from many types of attack, including Software 
Attack Programs. For the reasons discussed, svpra pp. 6-7, we also believe that 
these measures would reduce the likelihood that votes would be lost as a result of 
human error. 

Most Jurisdictions have not implemented these security measures. Of the 26 
states that require a voter-verified paper record, only 12 states require automatic 
audits of those records after every election, and only two of these states — 
California and Washington — conduct Parallel Testing*®” Moreover, even those 
states that have implemented these countermeasures have not developed the best 
practices and protocols that are necessary to ensure their effectiveness in pre- 
venting or revealing attacks or failures in the voting systems. 

Recommendation #1: 

Conduct Automatic Routine Audit of Paper Records. 

Advocates for voter-verified paper records have been extremely successful in state 
legislatures across the country. Currently, 26 states require their voting systems to 
produce a voter-verified record, but 14 of these states do not require Automatic 
Routine Audits.*®' The Task Force has concluded that an independent voter-ver- 
ified paper trail without an Automatic Routine Audit is of questionable security 
value. *“ 

By contrast, a voter-verified paper record accompanied by a solid Automatic 
Routine Audit can go a long way toward making the least difficult attacks much 
more difficult. Specifically, the measures recommended below should force an 
attacker to involve hundreds of informed participants in her attack. 

s® A small percentage of all voting machines and their voter-verified paper 
records should be audited. 

Machines to be audited should be selected in a random and transparent way. 

® The assignment of auditors to voting machines should occur immediately 
before the audits. The audits should take place by 9 a.m., the day after polls 
close. 

1 The audit should include a tally of spoiled ballots (in the case of WPT can- 
cellations), overvotes, and undervotes. 


There is a substantiaf likelihood 
that the election procedures 
and countermeasures currently 
in place in the vast majority 
of states would not detect a 
cleverly designed Software 
Attack Program. 
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« A statistical examination of anomalies, such as higher-than-expected vote 
cancellations or over- and undervotes, should be conducted. 

« Solid practices with respect to chain of custody and physical security of 
paper records prior to the Automatic Routine Audit should be followed. 

Recommendation #2i Conduct Parallel Testing. 

It is not possible to conduct an audit of paper records of DREs without VVPT 
because no voter-verified paper record exists on such machines. This means that 
jurisdictions that use DREs without WPT do not have access to an important 
and powerful countermeasure. 

For paperless DRE voting machines, Parallel Testing is probably the best way to 
detect most software-based attacks as well as subtle software bugs that may not be 
discovered during inspection and other testing For DREs w/WPT and ballot- 
marking devices, Parallel Testing provides the opportunity to discover a specific 
kind of attack (for instance, printing the wrong choice on the voter-verified paper 
record) that may not be detected by simply reviewing the paper record after the 
election is over. However, even under the best of circumstance's, Parallel Testing 
is an imperfect security measure. 'I'hc testing creates an “arras race” between the 
testers and the attacker, but the rac.e is one in which the testers can never be cer- 
tain that they have prevailed. 

We have concluded that the following steps will lead to more effective Parallel 
Testing: 

m The precise techniques used for Parallel Testing exactly how and when 
the machine is activated, how activation codes/ smart cards/ etc. are produced 
to allow voting, etc.) should not be fully determined or revealed until right 
before the election. Details of how Parallel Testing is done should change 
from election to election. 

m At least two of each type of DRE (meaning both \Tjndor and model) should 
be selected for F^allel Testing. 

il At least two DREs from each of the three largest counties should be parallel 
tested. 

M. Localities should be notified as late as possible that machines from their 
precincts will be selected for Parallel Testing. 

m Wireless channels for voting machines should be closed off to ensure they 
cannot receive commands. 


Voting machines should newr be connected to one another during voting'®* 
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® Voting machines should be completely isolated during the election, and print Machines with wireless 

out or otherwise display their totals before being connected to any central serv- components are particularly 
cr to send in its tallies. vulnerable to attack. 

Parallel Testing scripts should include details such as how quickly or slowly to 
vote, when to make “errors,” and perhaps even when to cast each vote. 

^ Parallel Testing should be videotaped to ensure that a contradiction between 
paper and electronic records when Parallel Testing is complete is not the 
result of tester error. 

While a few local jurisdictions have taken it upon themselves to conduct limited 
Parallel Testing, we are aware of only three states, California, Maryland and 
Washington, that have regularly performed Parallel Testing on a statewide basis. 

It is worth noting that two of these states, California and Washington, employ 
Automatic Routine Audits and Parallel Testing as statewide countermeasures 
against potential attack. 

Recomxnendatioii # 3: 

Ban Wireless Components on All Voting Machines. 

Our analysis shows that machines with wireless components arc particularly vul- 
nerable to attack. We conclude that this vulnerability applies to all three voting 
systems. Only two states, New York and Minnesota, ban wireless components on 
all machines.'*’^ California also bans wireless components, but only for DRE 
machines. Wireless components should not be permitted on any voting machine. 

Recommeadation # 4i 

Mandate Transparent and Random Selection Procedures. 

The development of transparendy random selection procedures for all auditing 
procedures is key to audit effectiveness. This includes the selection of machines 
to be Parallel Tested or audited, as well as the assignment of auditors themselves. 

The use of a transparent and random selection process allows the public to know 
that the auditing method was fair and substantially likely to catch fraud or mis- 
takes in the vote totals. In our interviews with election officials we found that, all 
too often, the process for picking machines and auditors was neither tran.sparent 
nor random. 

In a transparent random selection process: 

® The whole process is publicly observable or videotaped. 

si The random selection is to be publicly verifiable, anyone observing is able 
to verify that the sample was chosen randomly (or at least that the number 
selected is not under the control of any small number of people). 
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» The process is simple and practical within the context of current election 
practice so as to avoid imposing unnecessary burden on elecdon officials. 

Recommendation # 5: 

Ensure Local Control of Election Administration. 

Where a single entity, such as a vendor or state or nadonal consultant, runs elec- 
tions or performs key tasks (such as producing ballot definition files) for multiple 
jurisdictions, attacks against statewide elections become easier. Unnecessary cen- 
tralized control provides many opportunities to implement attacks at multiple 
locations. 

Recommendation # 6: Implement Effective Procedures 
for Addressing Evidence of Fraud or Error. 

Both Automatic Routine Audits and Parallel lesting are of questionable security 
value without effective procedures for action where evidence of machine mal- 
function and/or fraud is uncovered. Detection of fraud without an appropriate 
response will not prevent attacks from succeeding. In the Brennan Center’s exten- 
sive review of state election laws and practices and in its interviews with election 
officials for the Threat Analysis, we did not find any jurisdiction with publicly 
detailed, adequate, and practical procedures for dealing with evidence of fraud 
or error discovered during an audit, recount or Parallel Testing. 

The following are examples of procedures that would allow jurisdictions to 
respond effectively to detection of bugs or Software Attack Programs in Parallel 
Testing; 

® Impound and conduct a transparent forensic examination of all machines 
showing unexplained discrepancies during Parallel Testing. 

s Where evidence of a software bug or attack program is subsequently found 
(or no credible explanation for the discrepancy is discovered), conduct a 
forensic examination of all DREs in the state used during the election.'®'’’ 

Si Identify the machines that show evidence of tampering or a software flaw 
that could have affected the electronic tally of votes. 

^ Review the reported margin of victory in each potentially affected race. 

® Based upon the (1) margin of victory, (2) number of machines affected, and 
(3) nature and scope of the tampering or flaw, determine whether there is a 
substantial likelihood that the tampering or flaw changed the outcome of a 
particular race. 
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Where there is a substantial likelihood that tampering changed the outcome 
of a particular race, hold a new election for the office. 

The following is an illustrative set of procedures that would allow jurisdictions to 
respond effectively to discrepancies between paper and electronic records during 
an Automatic Routine Audit: 

Conduct a transparent investigation of all machines where the paper and 
electronic records do not match to determine whether there is any evidence 
that tampering with the paper records has occurred. 

To the extent that there is no record that the paper records have been tam- 
pered with, certify the paper records. 

M If there is evidence that the paper records have been tampered with, give a 
presumption of authority to the electronic records. 

M After giving a presumption of authority to the electronic records, conduct a 
forensic investigation on all machines where the paper and electronic records 
do not match to determine whether there has been any tampering with the 
electronic records. 

® If tampering with the electronic records can be ruled out, certify the elec- 
tronic records.'®® 

Where there is evidence that both sets of records have been tampered with, 
conduct a full recount to determine whether and to what extent paper and 
electronic records cannot be reconciled. 

At the conclusion of the full recount, determine the total number of 
machines that report different electronic and paper records. 

After quantifying the number of machines that have been tampered with, 
determine the margin of victory in each potentially affected race. 

^ Based upon (1) the margin of victory, (2) the number of machines affected, 
and (3) the nature and scope of the tampering, determine whether there is a 
substantial likelihood that tampering changed the outcome of a particular 
race. 

^ In the event that a determination is made that there is a substantial likelihood 
that tampering changed the outcome of a particular race, hold a new elec- 
tion for the office. 
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Elertion officials and voting sys- 
tems experts should be looking 
at ways to ensure that voters 
understand their role in creating 
a more secure voting system. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

We are hopeful that this report will spur further orderly and empirical analyses of 
threats to voting systems for the purpose of assessing new voting systems as well 
as proposed security procedures and countermeasures. Some of our suggestions 
for further study are detailed below. 


s WITNESS AND CRYPTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

This report was necessarily limited to analyzing systems currently in use. Further 
security analyses must be performed on witness and ciyptographic voting sys- 
tems, which provide some hope of offering election officials additional choices for 
independently v'erifiable voting systems in the future. 

For a detailed discussion of these systems and their potential, see the website of 
the Electronic Privacy Information Center at http://www.epic.org/privacy/vot- 
ing/eac_foia/vlad.doc. Also see the website of the Society for Industrial and 
Applied Mathematics at http://www.siam.org/siamnews/04-04/votmg.pdf. 

m INFORMING VOTERS OF THEIR ROLE 
IN MAKING SYSTEMS MORE SECURE 

Thi,s report makes clear that informed voters are an important defense against 
potential attacks. The larger the number of voters who check their WPT before 
casting their vote, the less likely that an Automatic Routine Audit would be 
unable to catch a Trojan Horse attack. Similarly, the more voters who fill out their 
PCOS ballots correctly, the less likely that a Trojan Horse attack on the 
over/ undervote protection or scanner calibration will affect the number of 
recorded votes. 

Election officials and voting systems experts should be looking at ways to ensure 
that voters understand their role in creating a more secure voting system. 

B ADDITIONAL STATISTICAL TECHNICAL TECHNIQUES 
TO DETECT FRAUD 

This study has pointed to at least two areas where statistical techniques in the 
Automatic Routine Audit could be used to catch fraud: (1) where there is an 
unusually high number of cancellations on the W'^FF, and (2) where there is an 
unusually high number of over/ undervotes on PCOS ballots. We encourage stat- 
isticians and political scientists to find additional statistical techniques to detect 
fraud. 
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B LOOKING FOR BETTER PARALLEL 

TESTING TECHNIQUES 

We conclude that Parallel Testing can be a useful countermeasure that should 
make voting systems more secure, particularly in jurisdictions where voting sys- 
tems do not have voter-verified paper records. We have made a number of obser- 
vations concerning solid Parallel Testing practices. We believe that additional 
studies should be done to attempt to make RiraUel Testing practices even 
stronger. Parallel Testing creates an “arms race” of sorts between the testers and 
the attacker — where the testers can never be certain that they have prevailed. 

B LOOKING AT OTHER ATTACK GOALS 

This report took on the simplifying assumption that the attacker’s objective was 
to change the outcome of a statewide race. But attackers could have other goals: 
to attack voter privacy, disrupt an election, or discredit the electoral process. All 
of these are serious threats that we should guard against. Methodical threat 
analyses of these attack objectives would also be useful and employing the same 
approach used here might well provide critical insight. 

B LOOKING AT OTHER RACES 

The method and analysis of this study can be applied to any race, real or hypo- 
thetical, local or statewide.’'*’ We encourage security analysts, public officials and 
interested citizens to use the information and methods in this document to 
address their specific security concerns. 
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GLOSSARY™ 

Automatic Routine Audit. Automatic Routine Audits are used in twelve states to 
test the accuracy of electronic voting machines. T hey generally require that 
between 1 and 10% of all precinct voting machines be audited.’^® The Task 
Force findings regarding Automatic Routine Audit regimens can be found in this 
report at pages 76-77, and 87-88. 

Gr\ptic or Secret Knock. Where a Trojan Horse or other Software Attack 
Program has been inserted into a machine, a Cryptic Knock is an action taken 
by a user of ihc machine that will trigger (or silence) the attack behavior. The 
Cryptic Knock could come in many forms, depending upon the attack program; 
voting for a write-in candidate, tapping a specific spot on the machine’s screen, a 
communication via wireless network, etc. 

Configtjration Files, Voting systems arc generally designed to be used across 
many jurisdictions with very different needs, regulations and laws. In addition to 
the ballot definition information in a voting terminal on Election Day, there are 
a wide range of settings that must be configured correctly in order to be have the 
terminal perform correedy. For instance, machines must be configured to tell the 
system how to behave when a voter leaves with a ballot not completed and the 
election officials indicate to the machine that the voter has left without casting his 
ballot. In some jurisdictions, the machine should cast the ballot while in others, it 
should void the ballot. These settings can be thought of as residing in configura- 
tion files, although they may actually be stored in the Windows RegivStry, in a 
database or elsewhere. 

l )riv(;r. In general, a driver is a program designed to interface a particular piece 
of hardware to an operating system or other .software. Computer systems are 
designed with drivers so that many programs such as MS Word, QuickBooks, and 
Firefox web browser, for example, could interface with lots of devices such as 
printers, monitors, plotters, and barcode readers vrithout having to have each one 
of these programs depend on the details of each device. With regard to voting 
technology, drivers are likely to be present to interface with audio devices for 
accessibility, the screen, the touch-screen hardware, a printer for printing totals 
and other information, and for interfacing with the battery backup unit. 

t;!vcnt and Audit Lo^. In general, computer systems are programmed to record 
all activities that occur, including when they are started up, when they are shut 
down, etc. A voting terminal could be programmed to remember when it was 
started, shutdown, when it printed its zero tape, and the like. Such records are 
Event Logs or Audit Logs. These records could be helpful during a forensic analy- 
sis of voting systems after a suspected attack. 

Independent Testing Authority Starting with the 1990 FEC/NASED standards, 
independent testily authorities (“ITAs”) have tested voting systems, certifying 
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that these systems meet the letter of the “voluntary” standards set by the federal 
government and required, by law, in most states. Several states, such as Florida, 
that impose additional standards contract with the same labs to test to these 
stronger standards. 

Logic and Accuracy Testing (or “L&A” Testing). This is the testing of the tabula- 
tor setups of a new election definition to ensure that the content correcdy reflects 
the election being held {i.e., contests, candidates, number to be elected, ballot for- 
mats, aic.) and that aJi voting positions can be voted for the maximum number of 
eligible candidates and that results are accurately tabulated and reported.^’ Logic 
and Accuracy Testing should not be confused with Parallel Testing Logic and 
Accuracy Testing is generally done prior to the polls opening; it is not intended 
to mimic the behavior of actual voters and generally lasts only a few minutes. 
Most machines have a “Logic and Accuracy” setting so that the machine “Icnows” 
it is being tested. 

Parallel Testing. Parallel Te.sfing, also known as election-day testing, involves 
selecting voting machines at random and testing them as realistically as pos.sible 
during the period that votes are being cast. The Task (force findings regarding 
Parallel Testing regimens can be found in this report supra pp. 52-59 and 88-89. 

Sofiw'are Attack Program. .Any destructive program, including Trojan Horses, 
viruses or other code, that is used to overtake voting systems for the purpose of 
altering election results. 

Trojan Horse. A destructive program that masquerades as a benign program. 
Unlike viruses, Ti'ojan Horses do not replicate themselves. 
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ENDNOTES 

^ Ballot Marking Devices have been purchased by several jurisdictions in recent monihs. 
However, they have not yet been purchased as the primary nrachine in anyjunsdictiou’s voting sys- 
tem. [nstead, they have generally been purchased as the “accessible” unit, to meet the Help 
America Vote Act's acccs^toility requirements. Lawreirce Norden, Srsff/n Lhabili^ m The 
MaCHINERV of DemOCKaC^y (Brennan Center for Justice ed., forthcoming July 2006}. 

^ These systems are currently used to a limited extent in both Vermont and New Hantpshire. 
Lawrence Norden el oL, %ikm A.(cessibi(it)i, in Thp. Machinery of Democracy (Brennan 
Center for Justice ed., Ibrthcomingjuly 2006). 

^ These systems are currently in development and not commercially available. They are dis- 
cu.ssed in further detail infra p. 92. 

^ In 2004, 2? States allowed early voting Approximately 19.3% of voters in these states voted 
early; Approximately 11.6% of votes counted in 2004 were absentee ballots. Oregon is the only 
state with an all-mail vxrting .system. See Election Assistance Commission, EAC Election Day Survey, 
htfp://\vww.cat.gov/clection_^tjrvcy_^004/staiedata/SlateI.<evelSummary;htm (turnout source 
tab at bottom) {Last visited May 25. 2006). 

^ Tliesc reports will be released tinder sejiarate cover in 2006. See supra notes I and 2 and infra 
note ?84. 

^ NIST has informed the Brennan Center that the development of policy recommendations 
for voting systems is not within the agency's mU-sion or institutional aiithoriiy Accordingly, the pol- 
icy recommendations in tite report should not be attributed to Task Force members who work for 
NIST 

^ Tracy Campbell. Deliver the Vote, at xvi {2005} (pointing to, nmong ocher things, a his- 
tory of vote buying, ballot stuffing, and transposing of results). 

Id. 

^Joseph P Harris, ELECTION ADMINISTR.AT10N IN THE UntteI) STATES (1934), 

.Sre-I- Dei.?\'ER THE Vote, supra note 7 at 2?5-284; Edmund F. Kailina, Jr, COURTHOUE 
OVER White House Chicago .and the PRF.siDtNT}AL Election of 1960(1988) (documenting 
fraud found in Chicago’s 1960 elections); Andrew Gumbel, STEAL THIS VOTE, at 173-200 (2005) 
(deuiicdg tampering and questionable results in the era of lever and punch-card voting), 

^ ^ DeI-IVER the Votf.. supro note 7 at 83, 99. 137, 

^'See, e.g,. CAip Giiteh Hoads I'ufory to Candidate, AS.SOCT.ArLD PRES-S, Nov. 1 i, 2002 (not- 
ing chat a “defective computer chip in [Scurry] County’s optical scanner misread ballots . . . and 
incorrectly tallied a landslide snetory for Republicans.”) 

See. e.g., Cmpukr Jjnes Mmr Than 4,000 Early lutes at Ca/*n’/, Ch.aRLOTTE OBSERVER, Nov. 
4, 2004 (noting that as a result of a software bug, machines could only .store 3,005 votes; after this 
number of votes was recorded the machines accepted, hut did not store, the hallois of 4.438 vot- 
ers in the 2004 presideiuiat election). 

See, t.g. Anna M- Tinsley and Anthony Spangler. Vole Spike. Blamed on Program Snafu, Fort 
Worth StaR-Tei>x>Ram, Mar. 9, '21)06, (noting that a programming error in the tally server soft- 
ware caused an extra 100,000 wtes to be initially recorded in Tarrant County, Texas). 

See, e.g., Susan Kuezka, Returns Are In: So/twa/e Goofed - Lake Courtly Tolly Misled 15 Hopefuh, 
OH!CA(;o Tribune, Apr. 4, 2003, at I (noting lliat prograniniing error caused machines to record 
names of wrong candidates). 

See, e.$. Voters Turned After H-iiitii^ Hours (WPLG Local 10 News television broadcast, 
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Nov, I, 2004) (noting that breakdowns of DREs iti Broward County forced people to wait to vote 
for houis before they could vote), available at http://wvvwlofaH0.com/news/3878344/ 
detail.htmi. 

Sef, eg., Kevin P Connolly, Computer Glifefifi {^w Vo/usin Resuits: Coun^ Offuiah Ask Ihe 
Madiine's Supplier lo InmtigaU ttTiv Alemorv Cards Failed Tuesday, OrLWIX) Sentinel, Novt 4. 2004 at 
A17, 

* ® Jv'earlv 40 Inks Have Been Lost m Palm Beach Cmmpe, USA Todav, Nov'. 2, 2004, at B7 (not- 
ing that failure to properly plug in machine appeared to cause the loss of as many as 40 wles). 

Douglas W, Jones, Threats lo Voling Systems at 2 (Oct. 7, 2005), avaihhle at 
ht!p;//voie.nist.gov/threal5/papcrs/threats_to_vuti»ig_sv'stenis.)xlf (presented at the NIST Threat 
Analysis Workshop). 

The catalogs are available at vAv'w.brennancenier.org [hereinafter Attack Caial/>gs\. 

2 1 We determined that looking at each attack in the context of an effort to change a statewide 
election was critical to determining its dilTaculry. There are many ways to switch or spoil a single 
vote. It would be impossible for election officials to guard against all .stKh threats. The challenge is 
to prevent thf>sc attacks that (a) are feasible, and (b) if carried out successfully would alTeci a large 
number of votes. By looking at attacks that could affect aatewide elections, we have attempted to 
limit ourselves to these ty[:ies of attacks. 

See, AlUnk CMlakgs, supra note 20. 

23 The specifics might differ slightly. A vote buying scheme against DREs or DREs w/WPT 
could involve the use of a small camera, whereby the voter vvould photograph the confirnration 
screen or WKF to prove (hat she voted the way she promised. This would not work in the case of 
a PCOS t'Ote, as there is no display confirming the voter's intention, lb merely take a picture of the 
PCOS ballot would prove nothing - the voter could photograph a ballot that showed she voted for 
Johnny Adams, but erase that vote and submit her ballot marked for Tom Jefferson. See Attack 
Number 26 in the DRE w/WPT Catalog and Attack Number 2(i in the DRE Catalog, Attack 
Calabgs, su/rra note 20, 

2“^ Of course, statewide elections are occasionally decided by mere dozens or hundreds of 
voces. But these are the exceptions among the exceptionally close races. As discussed in more dnail, 
wifra pp. 20 23, we have assumed that in attempting to affect a close sutewide race, an anacket must 
presume that one candidate's margin of victory will be somewhere from 2-3% of all votes. 

2^ See PCOS Attack Catalog, AUack Gilalags, supra note 20. 

2^ In assigning values, we have made certain assumptions about the jurisdiction's security 
measures, As discussed in greater detail, injra pp. 14-15, these assumptions are based upon survey 
responses from and inten-iews with current and former elecrion officials about their .security prac- 
tices. Among the assumptions we have made; il) al (he end of an Election Day, but prior to the 
transpionation of ballots, poll workers check the total number of xtues cast against the poll books 
in each polling place, and (2) ballots from each polling place arc delivered to central county offices 
separately (t.c., a single person or vehicle does not go from |x41ing place to polling place collecting 
ballots before delivering them to the central location). 

2^ This number was reached after considering the total number and types of ballots that 
would have to he stolen or cj'eated. 

23 Given the difficulty of stuffing the ballot box and modifying poll books, we have assumed 
that at least one pei-son would be needed for each task in every |x>Umg place where it ia accom- 
plished, Of course, {here is a real possibility' that if this attack were carried out, someone would get 
caught. At the very least, stuffing the ballot box and modifying the btUlot boxes m the polling place 
would be dilBcuit to do without attracting notice. If anything, this fact supports our methodology. 
It is not impossible to imagine (hat, with the proper roolivalion and skills, two people could accom- 
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piish these goals in a single polling place somewhere in the country; It Is far more difficult to imag- 
ine dozens or hundreds of people accomplishing this task successfully in dozens or hundreds of 
polling places in the some state. Rjr this reason, and under our methodology, the attack is labeled 
“very dilFicult” to accomplish .successfully. 

Among those interviewed in July and Aug. of 2005 regarding the difficulty of various 
attacks on election systems were Debbie Smith. Elections Coordinator, Calevcras County, C.A; 
Patrick F. Gill, Auditor, Sioux City, lA; Wendy’ Noren, County Clerk of Boom; County, MO; 
Bev^erly J. Harry, County Clerk/Rcgistrar of Voters, Inyo Counry; CA ; Lan7 Lomax, Registrar of 
Voters, Clark County, N\'; Cliff fiorofsky. Election Administrator for Bexar Clounty, TX; F. Robert 
Williams, Chief Information Ollicer for Monmouth County', NJ; and Brian Newby Eleclion 
Commissioner of Johnson County, KS. 

Wikipedia, US Senak Election, 2000, http;//en-wikipcdi3.org/wiki/LI,S._Senate_election,_ 
2000 (as of May 25, 2006, 15:30 GMT). 

International Information Programs, 2004 US. Eleclions Results Finally Complete, http://usin- 
ro.slaie-gov/dhr/Archivc/2005/Jan/03'46201+.html (Dec. 30, 2004). 

Zogby International, Ejection 2004 Zp^}' Batlleground Suite Fulls, at hUp://www.zogby. 
com/news/ ReadNews dbm?ID=904 (Oct. 24, 2004). 

While our results are derived from a review of a composite election in a composite juris- 
diction, we believe they arc appIkaWe to similarly close elections in almost any state. As a check on 
our findings, we haw run an analysis of Attack Catalogs against the Presidential race in 
Washington State in 2004, and come up with .substantially similar results to those discussed in this 
paper 

Steganography is ‘‘the art and science of writing hidden messages in such a way that no 
one apart from the intended recipiein knows of the existence of the message." Wikipedia, 
Sugano^fapHje, http://en.wilupedia.org/\vik)/Steganography (as of May 25, 2006, 15:33 GMT). 

See infra note 121. 

Responses to the Brennan Center Security' Survey are on file at the Brennan Center. For a 
sample suivey; see Appendix D. 

Starting with the 1990 FEC/NASED standards, Independent Testing Authorities {“ITAs”) 
have tested voting systems, ceitifying that these systems meet the letter of the “voluntary" standards 
SCI by the federal government and required, by law, in most states, Several states, such as Florida, 
that impose additional standards contract with the same labs to test to these stronger standards, in 
the future, the EAC will be in charge of certification that will be done by VSTLs (Voting System 
Test Labs). Rir further explanation of this change, w. Election Assistance Commision, Wunlaiy 
IMng^stem Guidelines (2005), available at http;//w'ww.eac.gov/\^SG %20Volume_n.pdf (Last x'isit- 
ed May 31, 2006), For further discussion of the testing mast machines undergo, set Appendix E. 

Our analysis shows that this is a very important countermeasure. Specifically, this counter- 
measure allows poUworkers and the public to ensure that corrupt or flawed software on a county’s 
central tally-server does not incorrectly add up machine vote totals. 

A thorough discussion of the q'pes of testing voting machines might be subject to is pro- 
vided in Appendix E. 

Wc have assumed that each machine delivered by a vendor to the jurisdiction is tested by 
that jurisdiction. Even if the vendor has some kind of quality control guarantees, these are of no 
value unless the customer delects failures at tl»e time of delivery. At minimum, such tests would 
include power-on testing, basic user interface tests (do all the buttons work, does the touch-screen 
sense touches at all extremes of its surface, do the paper-feed mechanisms work, docs the utiinter- 
ruptible power supf^y work). Thh is known as “Acceptance Testing.” For a more detailed discus- 
sion of Acceptance Tewing, set Appendix E 
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^ * We have assumed that before each election every voting machine would be subject Jo pub- 
lic testing. This is (requently described as Logic and Accuracy testing or simpiy L&A testing, a term 
that is more appropriate in the realm of punch-card and mark-sense ballot tabulating machines 
than in the realm of DRE systems, but the term is used widely and in many states it is enshrined in 
state law. For a more detailed discussion of Logic and Accuracy testing, sr Appendix E. 

Electionline.org. Recounts: From Punch Caeis to Pafter Trails, ^ 3 (Oct. 2005) [liereinafter 
Recounts], at http: // www.electionlinc.org/PoUals/ 1 /Publicalk»ns/EIUPBrien2.SB370updated. 
pdf (Last visited May 2.5, 2006). 

California selects auditors at the county level by political party Telephone Interview l>y Eric 
L, Lazarus with Debbie Smith, Eleciioirs Coordinator. Calcvcras Count)', CA(July 14, 2W5). We 
assume each audit team will have at IcasJ two inrmhers, with one member selected by each politi- 
cal party. 

This might be difficult in the selection of machines for Parallel Testing. If election officials 
insist on one-month's notice as to whicli precincts wiB be tested, publication of tlie selected 
machines could be proWematic. Specifically, this would allow an attacker to know which precincts 
to avoid attacking. 

Many more recommendations for a sound Pai allel Testing regime can be found in the sub- 
section entitled “Effects of Regimen for Parallel Tesiing.'* infia pp. ,52-59. 

^ In California election officlal.s generally felt they needed at least a month’s nocice - this is 
because when Parallel Testing is done, cenain precincts will lose the use of one or two machines. 
Telephone interview by Eric L. Lazarus with Jocelyn Whitney, Developer and Project Manager for 
Parallel Testing in. California (Dec. 23, 2005). 

In a threat paper entitled ^'Trojan Hme in DRE -05” posted by Chris Lowe for the NIST 
Thieai Analysis Workshop in Oct. 2005, Mr. Lowe imagined an aiuck in an election involving Tom 
Jefferson and John Adams. The analysis in this paper should not be confused with Mr Lowe's work, 
although wc do reference Mr. Low^e’s threat [Xi}X‘r, in/ia note 120. 

Because this report does not address security issues related to absentee voting, and for pur- 
poses of simplicity, we are assuming that all voces were cast at a polling place on one of the three 
voting systems wc are examining. 

The numlxj-s in this appendix represent the awrage number of polling places and 
precincts in the three largcsi counties in each of the Zogby battleground slates in 2094 presidential 
election (see supra note 32). Milwaukee County was not included in this analysis because they divide 
up polling places and precincLs in a way that made comparison impossible. 

If an attacker were to switch 4% of the votes from Candidate A to Candidate B, it would 
have the same effect on the margin of victory as adding 0% of the total votes to CarKlidaic A, or 
.subtracting 8% of the cofal votes from candidate B. This can be demonstrated in a simple exam- 
ple. Suppose Candidate A and Candidate B each received 50 votes. If wc switched 4 votes from 
Candidate B to Candidate A, Candidate A would win the election by 8 votes: 54 for Candidate A, 
+6 for Candidate B. If on the other band, we simply stuffed the ballot box and added 8 \-otes for 
Candidate A, but did not otherwise tamper with the eleciioj) results, (.laitdidare A would again win 
by 8 votes: 58 votes for CaiKlidaie A, and 50 votes lot Candidate B. 

This assumes that the county docs not post PDF images of the ballot on the web prior to 
the election; this was done by, among other counties, St. Lucie County; Florida prior to the General 
Election of 2000. 

See also Appendix G. 

This analysis docs not even consider how much more difficult the attack would become if 
one of our two other sets of countermeasures was in place. For instance, under the Ba,sic Set of 
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Countermeasures, "baJtot boxes are examined (to ensure they are empt^’l and locked by poll work- 
ers immediately before the polls arc opened.” This simple countermeasure would make PCOS 
Attack 1 2 significantly more diflicult to execute successfully; the attackers could not simply scan bal- 
lots just before Election Day and hope that these ballots would become parr of the tally. They would 
have to co-opt every' person cirarged with reviewing the ballot boxes prior to opening in all 606 tar- 
geted polling places. 

Cook County Election Department, Resulli Jrom Movemba 2004 Ekdiom, al http // 
v,'ww.voterinfonci.coin/resulls/detail/summaiy.php?e!eclion=2(X)4l 102G (Last visited May 31, 
2006). 

Of course, it is possible that an attacker could .switch more than this percentage of votes in 
a single machine, polling place or county without detection. To the extent that she could do so, her 
ability to successfully change the outcome of a statewide election would be made easier. Fbi a com- 
plete list of assum[Mions made about Peiinasota, ae .Appendix G. 

As discussed in greater detail, infra p, 72, for some attack scenarios, the ability to carry out 
the attack in the fewe^ possible counties is key to (a) involving the fewest number of informed par- 
ticipants and (b) increasing the chances that the attack will not be detected. In other scenarios, a 
statewide attack is nwre likely to accomplish these goals. 

Specifically; our attacker would need to add or subtract less than six percent (6%) of votes 
in these three counties; this means she would need to “switch" {i.e., move a vote from one candidate 
to another} less than three percent (3%) of votes in these counties. 

Bxsed upon composite results fiom the three largest counties in each of the ten Zogby 
Battlegrourid Slates reviewed. See sufira note 32. 

The fact that we list these categories of attacks does iK)f mean that we necessarily believe 
an attacker could successfully use these attacks to afTect the outcome of our statewide election. We 
have concluded that some attacks would ceitainly fail if attempted. In such cases, the Caialogs label 
such attacks “N/A’* under the column "Number of Inforined Participants.” 

^ By “very difficult” we mean that it would require hundreds or thousands of informed pai- 
ticipants; or, regardless of how many partkipanis are involved, it would not affect enough votes to 
change the outcome of a close .siaiewitk race. 

Dr, Michael Sbamos, fbper Trail Bcycaii (Oct. 3, 2005) (a NIST Threat Analysis workshop 
presentation .surnmarizing the logistics of (his attack). A more detailed description of the attack can 
be found at http://votf.ni5t.gov/’threats/pap«rs/pai')crTra!boycotpdr. 

This number is a high estimate. Av Profesaor Benjamin Highton, In LoHgLine>, lhlu\g Machine 
Aieiitabih^ and Ttimoul, 39 POUTICAL SCIENCE .AND POLiriCS 65, 67 (2006) (estimating that long lines 
in Franklin County, Ohio resulted in a 7.7% reduction in turnout in certain very large precincts). 

There are 2,969 polling places in Pennasota. Ay Appendix G. 

This section of the report borrows and relies heavily on ‘’Slrakgies/crSoJhtMrgAUackion Vating 
A/di'Ainfr.”a whilepapei presented by John Kelsey of NIST the NIST Threat Analysis workshop 
in Oct. 2005. Tliis section does not cover the technical details and challenges of creating a suc- 
cessful software attack program in the .same detail as Mr. Kelsey’s paper. That paper can be found 
at http://voie.nist.gov/threats/papers/stategies_ror_software_attacks fxir. 

Sa Computer Crime Research Centei, Report America Under Attack, al http://ww\v,crime 
research org/ news/2003/04/ MessOSO I .html (Last visited May 3 1 , 2006) (noting a record number 
of computer hackers attarkirtg military artd government systems); see oho Scott A. Boorman and 
Paul R Levin, Deadly Bngi, CHICAGO Tribune (Mac.azine) May 3, 1987 at C 19 (detailing, among 
other attacks, the planting of a software bug in the computer system of the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Pbwer in 1985, which made some of the utilities’ important internal fJes 
inaccessible for a week); Edward Iwata, Companies Stress Network Security. USA Todav. Oct, 2 , 2001 
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at 3B (citing “security audits” by security firm Sanctum in which they successfully broke "into the 
networks of 300 organizations, including federal agciKies, financial firms and airlines"). 

^ejohn Deutch Off Line: At Ubrwith /n/£>'7er/wr«tr,THt ObsekvkRjJuK' 7, 1996 at 7 (the 
former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency cites attacks on computers and software to 
divert funds from banks, embezzle funds and commit fraud against cretin card companies); L.A. 
Lorek, Inkmel Hkm Di.uuf>u Bujiruss, San ANiONlft Express-Nehs (Tcvas),Jan. 23, 2003 at 1 E (dis- 
cussing “Slammer,” a computer worm which attacked a hole in Microsoft software and prevented 
banks and airlines from performing basic operations). 

Tlierc is an extensive history of successful attacks against content protection systems, such 
as those created lo protect digital media. See generaily Wikipedia. Digital Rigltii Afwiagemenl, 
http://en.wikipedia org/wiki/D«gital_t ights_nianagement (detailing many such attacks) (as of May 
26, 2006 15:39 GMT). For instance, in Oct. 1999 a leenagcd Scandinavian high school dropout, 
Jon Lech Johansen, broke a much heralded DVD encryption scheme. See Wikipedia, Conlenl- 
ScramMirig Syslm, http://en.wik 5 pedia.org/vvjki/Cl 0 ntem_Scrambhng_Systcm (as of May 26. 2006 
1.5:39 GMT). 

Special pui'jjose cryptographic devnees are created to protect key material, even wlien an 
attacker has control over the dev’ice doing the encryption. There have tveen a uumber of .successful 
attacks against such devices. See Rosa Anderson, Mike Bond, Jolyon Cliilow & Sergei Skoroljogotav, 
Cryptographic Processors- A .SVjwh LIniversits OF CAMBRtDCK COMHLJF.R LabORAIORY TECHNICAL 
Report Ncx 641 {Aug. 2005), at http://www:ct.cam.ac-uk/TcchReporis/LICAM-CL-TR-64[.prif, 
for an e.'ccelient history of some of these high-level attacks. 

See Jaikuinar Vijayan, Sfcan'fy Product Flaws are AlagntU jot Aiuukm, CiiMPUTER WEEKLY, 
at htlp;//vvwwcomputerweckly.coin/Artic]€s/Articie.aspx?liArliclelD=20l449&PriiHerFriendly= 
true (Mar 29, 20(J4j (ngting (he growing number of attacks against “the very products users invest 
in to safeguard their systems”). 

For an example of this type of attack, see the discussion of Ron Harris’s attack on video 
poker machines, vffta note 143. 

Domain Name System (DNS) is a distributed database that stores mappings of Internet 
Protocol addresses and host names to facilitate user-frtendly web browsing. Set fan Betieridge, 
Seevriiy Company Wanus About DffS Attacks, eWeek.com at hltp://www,eweek.com/article 
2/0„l 78254.3, 00. axp, (Apt. 5, 2005) (for discussion of DNS attacks). 

Dennis Callaghan, Federal Stveep Mels Spammers, CylHr-CrimituiU. eVVeek.com. at http;// 
www.cweek,com/print_article2/0.l2l7,a=l34l59,(W.asp. (.^ug 26, 1994) (noting that the US. 
Department of Justice announced “that it has taken action against more than 150 individuals” 
accused of phishing and other related ^pam attacks); 200^: tear of tSt Qrbtr-Crime Pandmu, 
eWeck.com, iirhttp://ww-w;ewcck.com/3riiclc2/0, 1895,1 745040.00.asp (Jan. 1, 2005) (noting that 
between July and Nov. 2004, there wa.s an average monthly growth rate of unique phishing attacks 
of 34%). 

See Lj.$a Vaas, Mo One-Slop Shopping to Slop Database Pilferages, eWeek.com, at 
http://wvw.;ewcck.com/artick2/0,l895,1904527,00.asp (Dec. 29, 2005) (describing attack on 
database of role-playing game company wliere attackers “exploited a software flaw and threatened 
to post stolen user data including user names, e-inail addresses and encrypted passwwds" unless 
they were paid). 

Bob Keefe, Mew Worm u Thief M'ol Prankster, ThE ATL^N1A JOURNAL CONSTlTUnON, Aug. 
20, 2005 at IG (detailing how criminals exploited a vulnerability in Microsoft software to “quiedy 
‘harvest’ ... sensitive data on a small number of computers - emfJoyee Social Security numbers, 
credit card numbers, passwords” - and then turn lire machines into networks of "bots,” to be “sold 
on virtual black markets”). 

Gavin Clarke, VUndort’s beats Unux-Lhiix on IWnerabihties — CFRTl at http://www.iberegister. 
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co-uk/2006 /01/05/windov«_linuK_unix_security_vulnerabiJities (Jan. 5, 2006) 

Brian Krebs, Hlndom Seewi^ Flatv u ‘larr?/ WASHINGTON Post, Dec. 30. 2005 Di. 

U.S. Government AccountabiJity OITice, Electiom: Federoi Efforts to Improve Securin' and 
RiliabiHty oj Eiectrmk ^'xfemr An Und/r We^, But Achvrlus Meed lo Be Completed, at 29 (Srj>t 
2003) (Report No. GAO-05-956j [hereinafter GAO Report] available at Kttp://reform. 
house, gov/UploadedFilc3/GAO-05-956.pdf. 

Brendan I. Koerner, Wetcme to the Machine, Harper ’.s Mag.aZINE Apr. i, 2004, at 83. 

Id.: See also Wikipedia entry' for Ron Harris, hup://en.wikipcdia.oig/wiki/Ron_Harris_ 
(programmer) (itt of May 30, 2006 15:00 GMT). 

In computing, “a patch is a small piece of sol'tware designed to update or fix problems with 
a computer program. This includes fixing bugs, replacing graphics and improving the usability or 
perl'ortnancc." See Wikipedia, Sojtwan Pakli, http;//en.wikipedia.org/v.ikj/Sof!ware_patch (as of 
May 26, 2006 13:42 CKfT). Also see J. G. Levine el. al.. Delecting and Qiiegemzing Kernel- Level Roolkits 
lo Aid Future Detection, IEEE Seciirity AND PRIVACY, Jan-Feb 200S, at 24-32. 

On a ballot (whether electronicor papei). candidate names are listed numerically with, say, 
“ I ’* nexi to Tom Jefferson's name and “2” nexi lo Johnny Adams. In the ballot definition file, pro- 
grammers define what those numbers mean so when a voter touches a box next to 1 on the screen, 
the vote gels tallied for Tom Jefferson. 

This is noi intended to be an exhaustive list. 

GAO Report, iup>a nwe 77 at 33. 

"A rooikil is a set of software lotrfs frequently used by a third parry (tistiallv an intruder) 
afier gaining access to a computer sy.stem. These tools are intended to conceal niiming processes, 
files or system data, which help an intruder mainiain access to a system without the user’s knowl- 
edge. Rootkits are known to exist for a variety of operating systems such as Linux, Solaris and ver- 
sions of Microsoft Windows. A computer with a rooikit on it is called a rooted computer The word 
"rootkit” came to public awareness in the 2005 Sony CD Copyright protection controversy, in 
which SONY BMC music CDs placed a roockir on Micro-soft Windows PCs.” Wikipedia, Root fCil, 
hitp;//en.wikipedia.uig/wiki/Rooi_kji(asof May 30, 2000 13i50 GMT), 

See Tadayoshi Kohno, Adam Stubbclfield, .^viel Rubin, and Dan S. Wallach, Analysis of an 
Electronic footing System at 13-14 (Feb. 2004), at htrp://avirubin.com/votc.pdf (paper for the IEEE 
Symposium on Security and Privacy), Dr. Mkhael A, Wertheimer, R.\BA Techiiologie.s LIXl. 
Trmled Agent Report: DieMd AfcuVote-TS System at 8 Available of http://www.raba.coni/ 
press/TA_Report_ AccuVote.pdf (Jan. 2004) (ifport prepared for Department of Legislative 
Services, Maryland General Assembly. Aimapolk, Md ), [hereinafter "EL\BA Report”]. 

^ G40 Report, supra note 77 at 25. 

The five points of vulnerability listed here are not meant to he a complete list; rather they 
represent some of the m<x>t obvious poin^ of attack. 

See, Harri Hursti and Eric Lazarus, Replaceable Afedia on Optical A'lut, NISI' at 
http://vcrtc-nisi.gOv/threats/paper.s/ReplaceableMediaOnOpticaIScan.pdf (Last visited May 31. 
2006). 

Kim Zetter, Dubold Hack Hints at Wder Flours, WIRED News. Dec. 21. 2005 acadabte at 
http://www.wired.coni/news/ |K»lilics/evotc/0,69893-0.htmi. 

’A Red Team exercise is designed lo simulate the environment of an actual event, using the 
same equipment and procedures of the sj'siem to be evaluated.” RABA Report, supra note 85 at 16. 
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Responses to the Bieniian Center Security Survey arc on file at the Brennan Center. For 
sample surv'ey, see Appendix D. 

See e.g. Dean Takahashi, Cautionary Talajor Secari^ Kx^f, PROCESSOR, Mar. 25, 2003 avaU- 
ahtf trl hltp://'A-ww.processor.com/editor!al/article.asp?articlt=»ticles%2Fp27l2%2F03p!2%2 
F03pl2.asp&guid=&searchtype=&WordList=&bJumpTo-'True (detailing the reporting of security 
e.xpert Kevin T. Mitnick, who showed how’ three hackers successfully obt^ned an <Jd vidco-pokcr 
machine, took it apart and deciphered its software; this allowed them to steal more than S 1 million 
from Las Vegas casinos). 

As a reminder, tlie ballot definition files arc created after a machine and its software have 
been tested and inspected The files are sent to local jurisdictions and allow the machine to (a) dis- 
play tire races and candidates in a given election, and (b) record the votes cast. 

‘'Personal digital assi-stancs {PDAs or palmtops) are handheld devices that were originally 
designed as personal niganizers, hut became much more versatile ov'cr the years. A basic PDA usu- 
ally includes a date bixjk, address book, task list, memo pad, clock, and caicularor software. Many 
PDAs can now access the Internet via Wi-Fi. cellular or Wjde-Area Networks (WANs) or Bluetooth 
teclrnology; One major advantage of using PDAs is their ability to synchronize data with a PC or 
home computer." Wikipedia, Pmonal Digital AssUtant. at hnp://en.wikipedla.org/wiki/Persona!_ 
digiial_assistam (as of May 26, 2006 15:45 GMT). 

A Glyptic Knock is an action taken by a user of the machine that wiD trigger (or silence) 
the attack behavior. The Ciyptic Knock could come in many forms, depending upon the attack 
progtarn: voting for a write-in candidate, tapping a specific spot on the machine’s screen, a com- 
munication via wireless network. tU. 

This is the testing of the tabulator setups of a new election definition to ensure that the con- 
tent correctly reflects the election being held (if, contests, candidates, number to be elected, ballot 
formats, «&.) and that all voting positions can be voted for the ma-ximum number of eligible candi- 
dates and that results arc accurately tabulated and reported. 

For a more detailed discussion of specific attacks, str litip://vfwe nist.gov/thirats or request 
a copy’ of the Aitad Catalogs at www.brennancenier.org. 

RABA Jiepprt, supra note 05, at 20-2 1 , 

* A more complete description of the testing and inspection process for machines (touched 
upon injh pp. 42-44), can be found in Appendix E. 

101 gy ‘‘inspection” we mean review of code, as opposed to “testing," which is an attempt to 
simulate voting to ensure that the machine is functionmg properly (and votes are being recorded 
accurately). We discuss testing in the next subsection. 

David M. Siegel, an independent technology consultant for this report, contributed sig- 
nificantly CO this subsection. For a more detailed discussion of the difficulty of catclung attack pro- 
grams through inspection, see Ken Thompson, Reflections on TtUilvtg Trust, 27 COMMUNICATION OF 
THE ACM 761 (Aug. 1984), available at htip;//www,acm.org/classics/sep95- 

' This is a software pvc^iain that is generally sold as commercial off-the-shelf software. 

For funher discussion of the limits of ITA testing and State Qualification Tests, sre GAO 
Report., supra note 77 at 35; Douglas Jones's “Testing Voting Machines’', at http:// 
w-wv,’,cs,uiowa.edu/"'joiies/voting/tescing,shtml#iui (Last visited May 30, 2006); Dan S. Wallach, 
Demoiracy at Risk: The 2004 Election in Ohio, Section VJJ: Ehrironic firing; Aceway, Accounlabili^ and Fraud, 
DEKtOCRATlC NATfONAI, COMMUTES VOTtNiJ RIGHTS iNSTm/TE, at 4 (June 2005), available at 
htip://v\’ww.votetrustusa,org/'pdfs/ DNCEllectronic%20VcHingpdf. 

1 05 “Firmware is software chat is embedded in a hardware device” (ie, the voting machine). 
Wikipedia. Firmware, at http://cn.wikipedia.org/w/inde*-php?titk=Firmware&oldid=48665273 
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(as of May 26, 2006 15:25 GMT). 

Eiec^on Assisiance Commission, Ivfuig ^sl^ts Standards Volume II, .National Testing Guidelines 
at §1 .3-1-3, avmlnUe ai http //wv».Tv.eac.gov'/WSG%20Volumc_n.pdf (Last visited NLiy 30, 2006). 

^ GAO Report, supm note 77 at 35-36, 

108 3 complete description of le.sting ihat a voting machine might tx; .subject to, see 

Appendix E. 

Some voters sign in but never vote (or finish voting). Thus, it might be possible to subtract 
votes from one candidate without altering the poll books and still pievent the attacL from being 
noticed. An attacker would be timited, however, in the number of votes she could subtract from a 
candidate without raiang suspicion. 

^ In general, computer systems are prc^amnied to record many activities chat occur - 
including when lliey are started up, when they are shut dc'wn, eU. A voting terminal could be pro- 
grammed lo remember wlien it was started, shutdown, when it printed its zero tape, and the like. 
Such records arc Event Logs or .Audit Logs Ordinarily, the.se records could be helpful during a 
forensic analysis of wting sy^leins after a suspected attack. 

This presupposes there is no paper record, or that if there is such a record, it is not 

reviewed. 

* Acronym for “basic input/output system." The BIOS is the built-iii software that resitles 
on a Read Only Memory Chip (ROM) that determines what a computer can do without accessing 
programs from a disk. Because the software is built-in to the machine, it is not subject to ITA inspec- 
tion. It could both (a) contain an attack program and (b) delete entries from an Audit Log that might 
otherwise record the attack. 

Independent investigators have already established that this is possible agaiast multiple 
systems. As noted in the GAO Report, "Evaluations piave shown] that, in some cases, other comput- 
er programs could access ... cast vote files and alter them without the system recording this action 
in its audit logs." GAO Report, supra note 77 at 25. See also Compuware Corporation, Direel Recording 
Electronic (DUE) Teckaual Securitr Assessrrrent Report ax 42, (Nov. 2003) (prepared for the Ohio Secretary 
of State), ai http://wsvw.sos.state.oh.us/sos/hava/compmvarel I2103.pdr; Harri Hursfi, The. Black 
Box Report: SECURITi' ALERT, Critical Security Issues with Diebold Optical Scan Desi^ at 1 8 (July 2005), 
at http://www:blacklx>xvoting.org/BBVrepon.pdf; Michael Shamos, UniLect Corporation PATRIOT 
Voting ^stem: An at 1 1 (Apr. 2005) (paper prepared for the Secretary of die 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) available at http;//ww’w.Kou5e.gciv/science/liearings/et.s04/ 
jun24/shamos.pdf. 

1 1 Coordinating software attacks with paper records attacks is discussed in greater detail infra 
pp. 65-75. 

^ This assumes an audit of the volcr-ve.rifie.d paper record is conducted after voting is com- 
plete. 

^ It is possible that an attack program could instruct a DRE printer to cancel votes and print 
false paper records to match attacked electronic records. This points to the importance of e.xamin- 
ing cancellations on WPT printouts, as discussed infia pp. 65-7 1 . 

^ ^ ^ Kim Zetter, Dide-Hte Firm Patch Election?, Wired Nev.'.s Oct 1 3. ‘2003 (noting that 
employee of voting machine vendor claimed uncertified software patches were sent to election ofli- 
oals throughout Georgia to mstail just before the 2002 gubernatorial election) available at 
http://www.wircd.com/iiews/ptJitk‘-s/0J283, 60563, OO.html; Andrew Orlowski, California Set to 
R^cl Diebold e-Vobr^ wMcfanej (Apr. 24, 2004 ) (noting that voting machine vendor .^ent software 
updates to voting machines in California just two weeks before the Presidential Primary in that 
state) at http://www.theregister,co.«k/2004/ 04/24/diebo!d_california. 
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^ For A more detailed list of these potential attacks, as well as the steps and informed par- 
iiripant values assigned to them, sec the “DRE without V'V’PT Catalc^." Alhuk Calais, supra note 
20 , 

^ This summary borrows heavily from 'Trojan Hpr\e ui DRE -OS” by Cliris l/awe for 
the NIST Threat Analysis Workshop in Oct. 2f)05 A cc^ oi' diat posting (which provides a more 
complete description of the attack) can be found w* http://voie.nisl.gov/threat5/papers/ 
TrojanHor.se-DRE-O.S.pdf. 

In fact, this is not a hypothetical scenario. Wc know that most voting systems run on com- 
mercialiy available operating systems. For instance, at least one major vendor runs its machines on 
a version of Miersoft Windows called "CE.” It is not difTiailt to imagine that one of the vendor's 
software developers could install such a Trojan Hoi^e without dcrcction 

In this sense, this attack would not require the assurance of an "insider,’' such as a lead- 
ing state or county election oiriciai. 

' As already discu.sscci, sucii updates and jMitthes are issued on a fairly regular basis. For 
in.stance. onjan. 20()t>, Micro-soft issued a patch lo address a security llaw' found in its operating 
system. John Fontana, Murosofl Rushes ml Pab'hjoi IF’tm/tKfj Metafik Attack, PC VV'ORLD, Jan. 6, 2006 
avaihihh- as linp://www.pcworld .coni/news/article/0,aid. I24246.00.asp. 

This assumes that the same DRE sy.stem is puirhased by every county. Obviously, to the 
extent that the attackers wanted to attack more than one type of DRE system, they might need 
additional participants in their conspiracy. 

As already discussed, supra pp. 36-37, there arc many ways for an atucker to gain such 
knowledge. 

•25 Appendix G. 

• 26 Of course, few states u.se a single make and model of machine in every county. But even 
if a single DRE niixlel represemed I in 3 of all machines in the state, the attacker would need only 
target those machines and aim to switch between 4 and 6 votes per nurchinc to affect tens of thou- 
sands of vote,s and change the results of the statewide election. 

•2' In any event, even where code is subject to insprrtion, bad code can still get through. In 
separate iivstances in California and Indiana, eleciion olFiciaK discovered that uncertified software 
had run on voting machines during elections. See Marion Ooun^ Election Hoard .Minutes (Emer^encf 
Meeting) at 7-18, (April 22, 2004} (Indiana) available at http: //www indygov.org/NR/ 
rdonlyrcs/emkiqfxphochfss2s5anfuxbgj32gpkv.'>.‘i7nioi3rb6f3nc44mcni2il)dvoywyjcigyeoyk* 
wru53mopaa6kt2uxh7ofe/20040422,pdf; Office of the Secreiaiy of Scale, Staff Report on the 
lamtigafion oj Diebold Elections ^stm, Inc. at 1-2 (Apr. 2004), (California) at http://www,ss.ca gov/ 
c!ectbns/ks_dre_papers/diebold_report_apri!20_rinal.pdf- In one case, the discovery was made 
when a vendor empiowe told a County Clerk; in the other, the uncertified software was revealed 
duiiiig a statewide auclii of macliines. We do not suggest that the software was installed to change 
the I e.sults of elections. Nevertheless, the fact that uncertified soitware ran on voting machines dur- 
ing eleciions, in vioUtion of regulations and state law, demonstrates the difficulty of finding unde- 
sirable sofcw'ajv on voting machines during inspection. 

•26 Exactly what should happen when Parallel Testing finds that tested macliines are inis- 
recording votes is something that California (the only state to regularly perform parallel tests in the 
past) ha.s not yet had to deal with. Obviously, merely finrling corrupt software on a tested machine 
without taking further action will do nothing to thwart a software attack. Piirallcl Testing is much 
less likely to be an effective couniermca.surc if jurisdkliuiis do not haTC in place clear procedures 
about what .steps should be taken when the .script and vote totals on a tested machine do not match. 

•26 ,\]j of whom would have to be “insiders,” in the sense that they would have had to have 
been chosen by the State or consulting group performing the Parallel Testing. 
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^ dkcussion in Appendix G, 

Id. THk assumes that Pennasota uses the same make and model DRE in eveiy precinct. 

^ iiee calculations in Appendix G 

133 7 ^, 

Interview wtiih Jocelyn Whitney, supra note 46. 

In fact, this is exactly how California has conducted its Parallel Testing; each Parallel 
Testing team casts 101 votes. Id. 

136 •p^jg jg because to switch 51,891 vtjtes, Trojan Horses will need to be activated on at least 
2883 machines. 

' See Appendix G. 

1 38 Y\'e calculate that a minimum of 61 attackers would be needed to subvert Parallel Testing 
in this way. The attackers could target 606 poUing places in the three large.s( counties. It would be 
necessary for each anacker to get close enough to only ten polling places to transmit a wireless 
instruction to trigger the attack. 

^ 3® Another possibility’ is that the Parallel Testers may always record the same number of 
votes. In previous elections in Calilbrnia, exactly 10! votes were processed during each Parallel 
Test. If the Trojan Horse is progiammed to wait until the end of the election to switch votes, it 
could avoid ail Parallel Testing by changing votes only' where machines record more or lc.ss than 
101 votes by the end of Election Day E-mail from Jocelyn Wliitney (Jan, 2, 2005) (on file with the 
Brennan Center). 

An alternative solution to the problem of creating a script that mirrors actual voter pat- 
terns would be to select v-olunteers, or “real" voters, to vote on the tested machines. These volun- 
teers would be askerl to vole as they normally would: this might create more realistic votitig patterns 
without a script, but it potentially raises other jjrivacy issues. We are not aware of any jurisdiction 
chat currendy performs Parallel Testing in this way 

Supra note 135. 

E-mail from Office of the California Secretary of Slate to Eric L. Lazarus, Principal 
Investigator (Feb 1, 2006) (on file with the Brennan Center), 

'^3 The Pennasota governor's race was designed to represent a closely contested statewide 
election. Our analysis shows that if a Trojan Horse were used to change just one vote per DRE, the 
result of the governor’s race could be chan^d. In the case of such an attack, a successful Parallel 
Test would “detect” the misrecording of a single vote. Without a videotape of the testing itself, this 
misrecording could easily be misattributed to human error (i.r., accidental deviation from the script) 
Even with video evidence, there may be a temptation to “explain away" such a discrepancy 

^ Our total for the Parallel Testing set of countermeasures depends upon the ability of the 
attacker to create an Attack Program diat can recognize if it is being tested. As already discussed, 
we believe that creating such an attack program would be technically and financially challenging ~ 
or would require the involvement of someone who was involved in or knew of the testing script - 
and have therefore agreed that it would probably require two additional conspirators. To the extent 
creating such an attack program is not feasible, the attack would require the subversion of at least 
58 testers (who might be considered “insiders”) to use a Cryptic Knock to shut off tlie Trojan 
Horse; we believe this would be very dillicuit to accomplish. 

R>r a more detailed list of these potential attacks, as v%’ell as the steps and informed par- 
ticipant values assigned to them, see the “DRE w/V\’PT Catalog,” Altiirk Catalogs, supra note 20. 

146 There are other potential entry points for parameterization; wireless communications and 
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Crvpuc Knocks could also confain commands that tell voting machines when and how to attack a 
ballot. 

Barbara Simmons, EUctronk Voting Sysimt: the (iood, the Bad, and the Sluptd, The National 
Academy of Sciences, Computer Science and 1'eclitiologie.s Board, at 7-8, available at http;// 
www7.nationalacademjes.org/cstb/project_evotirig_5ifnofis-pdf Qast visited May- 30, 2006). 

This attack is similar m structure to Ron Harris’s attacks against computerized poker and 
other gaming machines {set supra p. 33): an employ’ee with access to vendor software, hardware or 
firmware, inserts the Trojan Horse, which will not trigger until an acccmptice sends commands. 

' 5t¥ Appendix G. Based upon inten'iews with election olficials in Nevada, we have con- 

cluded that DREs w/WPT can handle slightly fewer wters per hour than DREs without WPT. 
Accordingh’ we have estimated that Mega, Capitol and Suburbia county would have to have one 
DRE w/V'V'PT for every 120 voters. 

* Reiounls, supra note 42 at 4. .A few states, such as New Hampshire, liaw laws that allow for 
inexpensive, candidate initiative recounts. Attackers might be less inclined to target such states. The 
effect of these laws was not a subject of the Task Force analysis. 

In fact, it would vvork exactly the same as any Software Attack Program against DR.Es, 
c.xccpt that it would also target the WPT to ensure that (he paper records matched the electronic 
records. 

Ted Selker and Sharon Cohen, An Acti})e Approach to Utiitg l^r^calion at 2 CalTech /MIT 
Voting Technology Project (May 2005), at htip;//v'ote.caltech.edu/media/documents/wps/vtp_ 
wp28.pdf. 

Id. At 5. 

Given that many voters are likely to assume the mistake was their own. rather than, the 
DREs, we are skeptical that the number would be this high. 

Sn Appendix G. 

' Supra, note 46. 

Telephone interview with Larry Loma.x, Registrar of Voters, Clark County, NV (Dec 12, 

2005). 

There are 28,828 DREs w/WPT in Pennasota. Appendix G. 

As detailed in Appendix A, we believe 606 polling places (in the three largest counties) is 
the minimum number of polling places the attacker could target and have a reasonable amount of 
certainty that she could still change die outcome of the election. If the attacker targeted 606 polling 
placcv, there, would be approximately 22 more paper cancellations in these polling places than 
would otherwise be expected (13201 /606=22). 

Stf Appendix G. 

If the attackers intercepted 550 convoys, there would still be 56 polling places with mis- 
matching paper and elecu-onic records. That represents roughly 0.2% of all polling places in the 
state. Under these circumstances, a 2% Automatic Routine Audit would still have a 66% chance of 
cafching a mismatch. See Appendix K. 

This is because our attackers seek to switch 31,891 votes. To avoid suspicion, they have 
not switched more than 15% of votes on any single DRE w/WPT, which equals 18 (of 120) votes. 
51 , 891 / 13 = 2 , 803 . 

* For an explanation as to why nearly all of the paper roUs would need to be replaced in 
order to have a reasonable chance of avoiding detection during audit, sa Appendix K. 

According to the Department of Defense, these seals can costas little as one or two cents 
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per seal; ihe Department of Defense estimates that for several models, it would take a knowledge- 
able and highly trained person at least several mimiles to "defeat” each seal and gain access to the 
ballots. Telephone interview by Eric L. Lazarus with Mike Farrar, Department of Defense Lock 
Program, December 15, 2tKl5. After defeating the thousands of seals, attackers would have to find 
a way to replace each one with a seal that looked cxacilv the same and contained the same unique 
number as the original. 

If the emplovtes assigned to guard the electmti materials are selected friam a large pool of 
emplo>'ees on-duty on election night, and if this selection process is done in a transparendy random 
process just before the voter-verified paper records ai iivc at the county warehouse, the attacker 
would need to co-opt almost all of the larger pool to liavc a reasonable chance of co-opting the 
employees cventu^ly chosen to guaal the ntaCcriaU. This svould make their task much more diffi- 
cult. 

Recounts, jHpra note 42 at 5. 

167 Wijh more tlian 1,000 voters in many polling places, the attackers could easily replace 
enough votes to ensure that^johiiny Adams ov'ercamc his loss. 

CaI- Elec:. Code §19253(bX2) (2006) provides chat the ‘‘voter-verified paper audit trail 
shall govern i!' there is any difference Ireiween it and the electronic record during a one-% manual 
tally or full recount.'’ 

Recounts, supra note 42 at 5. 

(0 ILL. COMP STAi: 5/24C-15 (2005). 

^ ^ * In their 2004 report, Recomnmrulalms of llif B'enrum Center J vtJusIw Q? Tire Leadership Council 
on Cml R^his for Improving Rcliiibl/in of Direct Reordwg Electronic Voting Systems, {at hctp://wwvr'. 
brcnn3ncemer.org/programs/dowi\loads/voiing_systems_lina!_recommendations.pdf), the 
Brenran Center and the Leadership Conference on CKii Rights recommended that jurisdictions 
hire independent .security' experts and create independent securin’ oversight panels to implement 
and oversee sccuriiy measures. To the extent that jurisdictions have adopted these proposals, these 
groups could be pre.seni during any forensic investigation to increase its transparency. 

Where a state determines that electronic records should be given a presumption of 
authority; the reverse proce.ss would he followed: first investigate the electronic records for tamper- 
ing. then (if necessary^ e-xamine ihc paper recoids. 

This number depends upon whether the ballot definition file is created at the vendor or 
by individual counties. If the vendor creates the ballot definition file for several counties in the state, 
the Trojan Horse can be inserted into the ballot definition files of multiple counties from a central 
location. Where each county created its own i>a)lot definition files, at least three informed panici- 
pancs would be necessary (as wc have assumed that a successful .attack in Pennttsota would target a 
minimum of three counties, three separate individuals with access to each county's ballot definition 
files would be needed). 

* A full catalog of the attacks against PCOS that have been examined can l'>e found m AiMc-k 
Catalogs, svpra note 20. 

^ See supra notes 88 and 89 

* ji^ra note 89. 

^ The central tabulator is most often employed to pei form ballot flcfiiiition, copying of bal- 
lot definition to the memory cards (so that voter choice will be recorded accuraielsj as well as tab- 
ulation of voter choice. The central tabulator is a conventional Personal Computer with addition- 
al software added. Accordingly, it provides a convenient single (x>?nt of attack which one can mod- 
ify all the print drivers from ail the PCOS scanners in a sin^e count)'. 

178 ejijmate is based upon a review of 19 roiurarts executed by counties around the 
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country for purchase of voting machines. Copies of these contracts are on Gle at the Brennan 
Center. 

^ See Apjx-.nciLx G. 

7% of 693 votes is 49 votes. If the Software Attack Program targeted 800 machines in (he 
three largest counties, it could switch close to 40,000 \x>tes. 

See Assumptions in Appendev G; liiis assumes the same make and model PCOS scanner 
was used throughout the state 

This is true with one important caveat: if the PCOS scannery had wireless components, 
or were in some other way connected to each other or a central location, additioiial attackers could 
rircurnvcni Parailel Testing via a remote control command that triggered w superseded lire attack. 

See iupra pp. 49-50 (Representative “Least DHTicuU” Attack: Tiryan Horse Irtscrted Into 
Operating System, DRE Attack Number 4) 

Sirecifically, in the 2004 Presidential Election, Central Count Optical Scans had a resid- 
ual vote rate of' 1. 7%. compared to just 0.7% for PCOS. In counties with African-American pop- 
ulations of greater than 30%, the residual vote rate for Centra) Count was 4.1%, and for E*COS 
just 0.9%, Lawrence Norden, ei al, S)Mfm Usalnhly’^ at The Machinery OF Demcjcracv 
(B rennan Center for Justice ed,, forihcomingjuly 2006). 

l85/rf, 

I N.Y. E(,F.t. LW' § 7-202 (2006|i Minn, StW. Ann. 5 206.845 (2005). 

Secretary of State for the State of California, Oecat^alion ami WilMrawaiaf Approaet of 
Cettnin DRE Voting Systems nnd Contiiliowtl Afefmvai 0 / the Use of Cerfain DRE Voting SvsUm, at 7 (Apr. 30, 
2004) amiable at h(tp;//w%vw,5s ca.guv/'e)eciiom/ks_dre_papers/dccert1.pdf. (“No component of 
the [DRE] voting system shall include the hardware necessary to permit wireless communications 
or wireless data transfers to be transmitted or received.”) 

Among them are ES&S and Win Vote, See, Jay WroUtad, Florida Invests S24m m Wireless 
Voting Machines, MOBILE Tech Today (fan. 3), 2002) at hitp;//www.wirclcssnewsfacior. 
com/perl/story/I6104html; Blake Hairis. .4 Vole for the Future. Government Technology 
MaO.\ 7.INE (Aug. 29, 2003) nl http://wwwgovtech.net/magazine/siory.php?id=61857&jssue 
=8:2003. 

See, Krebs sufra note 76 (“A previous!)' unknown flaw in Microsoft’s Window.s operating 
system is leavitig contputer users vulnerable to spyware, viruses and other programs that could over- 
take their machine.s . . 

Maryland, which doe.s not require voter- verified paper records, also performs Election 
Day Parallel Testing, The 12 states that perform must conduct audits of their voter-verified paper 
records after every election are; AK, CA, CO, CT, HI. IL. NLN, NM. NC. NY, WA, and \W 

The 26 states are: AK, CA, CO. CT, HI, ID, IL, ME. ML MN, MO, MT. NC, NH, NJ. 
NM, NV N\’, OH, OR, SD, UT. VT, WA. Wl, and WV 

* Laws providing for inexpensive candidate-initiated recounts might also add security for 
voter-verified paper. The Task Force did not examine such recounts as a potential countermeasure. 

Some DREs and DREs w/\'%''PT may be tle.signed so that they cannot function unless 
they are connened to one another. Election ofliciais should discuss this questicm with voting system 
vendors. 

194 j^o other states, VS'esl Virginia and Maine, ban networking of machines without harming 
wireless components themselves. Banning the use of wireless components (even when that involves 
di-saijiing them), rather than requiring removal of these compouenls, still leaves voting systems unnec- 
es.sari!y iaserure. 
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Rcfmmmdatums of the Brtnnan Cmter Jaijratice and the Leadership Cmifermcc on Cwil Rights 
for imprfftmg Reluihifi^i of Direct Recmdi*^ Ekctronie Voling Systems (2004), htlp;// wvvw.brennancenter. 
or^/programs/downloads/voting_systems_final_recojnmendations.pdf (recommending that juris- 
diclions hire independent security' experts and create independent security oversigiu panels to 
implement and oversee securUy measures). Independent security experts and oversight panel mem- 
bers should be present during any fun^nsic investigation, to increase its transpaiency. 

When a slate determines that electronic records should be given a presumption of author- 
ity, the reverse process should be fUlowed: first investigate the electronic records for tampering, then 
(if necessary') examine the paper records. 

As previously discussed, lo ensure the robustness of our findings, we ran our analysis 
against the results of the 200+ presidential race in Florida, New Me.\ico and ftnnsylvania. 

Many of these definitions are supplemented by text in the report and Appendices. 

Retounls, supra note 42 at 3. 

200 pjf further discussion of inspection and testing perfornjcd on voting machines, see 
Appendix E. 

NIST’s Glossa^ of U.S. Voting Systems, at http://xw2k.sdct.itl.nist.gov/lyntie/ 
voiingPrQj/mam.asp (Last visited June 10, 2006) 

202 National Security Telecommunications and Information Systems Security Committee, 
NSA.^tWM/ hjormation Sys^sSecuri^ (LNFOSEC) Glossary, NSTISSI No. 4009, at 49 (June 5, 1992), 
aiMtilable at htlp://www.cultural.com/web/5ecuritv/iiifosec.glossary.html. 

Far a detailed discussion of a history of fraud against paper-based systems through ballot 
stuffing, vote buying and other methods, see HARRIS, supra note 9. 

204 Appeitdix « largely Uirrowed from DougJasJoncs’s ‘Testing Voting Machines," part 
of his Voting Maehtnes Web Rages, which can be found at http://wvwv.es, uiowa.eclu/ 
-jones/vocing/te.siing.shtml (Last visited June 10, 2006), We thank Professor Jones for permission 
to use this rtvaierial. This material is based upon work partially supported by the National Science 
Riundattan under Gram No CNS-052431 {ACCUR.ATE). Any opinions, findings or recominen- 
dauons expressed in (his material arc (hose of (he author and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the National Science Foundation. 

The importance of making sure that ohseiver/paiTicipani understand how the random 
numbers are to be used is amusingly illustrated in the magic special: Penn df Tiller: Ojf the Deep End 
(NBC television broadcast, Nov I3ih, 2005), In this program an un$u$|iecting Individual is fooled 
into thinking chat the magicians could figtire out in advance what card be or she will select because, 
no matter what card is selected, the magicians can point to its i-epreseniation sornewbcrc on the 
beach. The humorous approach here is that all 52 playing cards were .set up in interesting ways on 
the beach (o be revraled. .A magtetan opened his coat for one card, two kids m the water held up 
their rafts to form a card, a sunbather turned around vvith a card painted on her back, cards were 
found inside of a potted plajit ^d coconut, etc. 

Based on the parameters we have set for our election in Pennasota, this would be enough 
machines to swing the election between Jeflerson and Adams. Going back, to the assumptions made 
in this report: the attacker will not want «o create a swing of more than 1 5% on any machine; there 
are 125 vetfes recorded per machine; this means the attacker will not want to switch more than 
18.75 votes per machine; if her program attadts 2803 machines, she wiU switch 54,056 votes, more 
than the 51,891 “target" votes to switch listed in Appendix G. 

Again, thi.? assumes that the same make and model DRE i.s used in the entire state, tor 
suggestions on how to perform Parallel Testing when there are several models of DRE in use in the 
state, su page 88 in this report. 
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200 Illinois law provides an example of liow to make forensic investigaticHis transparent: in the 
event investigations following a discrepancy revealed in an audit of paper reccwds, the State Board 
of Elections, State's Attorney or other appropriate law' enforcement ageiKies, the county leader of 
each established polilkaJ party in the alTccted county or counties, and qualified civic organizations 
be given prior written notice of the time and place and be invited to observe. 10 IfX. COME 
STAT 5/24C-15 

Again, Illinois provides an example of one way to increase the transparency of the inves- 
tigation: the State Board of Elections, State’s Attorney or other appropdate law enforcement agen- 
cies, the county leader of each established political party in the aflecled county or counties, and 
quahfied civic organizations are given prior written notice of the lime and f^ace of all forensic 
investigations of machines or paper and are invited to observe. 
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APPENDIX A 

ALTERNATIVE THREAT ANALYSIS MODELS CONSIDERED 

Measuring the complexity of the trusted computing base. 

Before adopting the threat model discussed in this report, the Task Force consid- 
ered other potential methods of analysis, including measuring the complexity of 
the trusted computing base. In computer security terminology, the trusted comput- 
ing base (the “TCB”) is the “totality of protection mechanisms within a comput- 
ing system including hardware, firmware and software, the combination of which 
is responsible for enforcing a security policy,”^^* 

For many Task Force members, ec'aluat’ing the complexity of the TCB was an 
attractive method for evaluating the relative security of different voting systems. 
In essence, this methodology would look at how “complicated” the trusted com- 
puting base of each system w'as by reviewing code and other technological com- 
plexities. The more complex the TCB, the more likely that it could be attacked 
without notice. 

We quickly realized that this was not a satisfactory way to analyze the relative 
security of systems. If we only looked at the complexity of the voting system TCB 
in analyzing its vulnerabilities, we would come to some very strange conclusions 
and ignore some important historical lessons about election fraud. For instance, 
under this system of analysis, the hand counting of ballots would carry no risk 
(there would be no TCB under this system). In fact, as election officials know all 
too well, pure paper elections have repeatedly shown themselves to be vulnerable 
to election fraud.^" 

While it may be wise to minimize the total amount of technology we “trust” in 
elections, as a method for assessing the strength of a voting s-ystem and identifying 
potential weaknesses, it does not appear to provide a useful means of analysis. 

Counting points of vulnerability. 

A related methodology would be to look at the points of vulnerability within a 
system. At first blush, this also appeared to be an attractive method for a securi- 
ty analysis. Obviously; we would like to minimize the ways that an attacker might 
compromise an election. It is easier to guard one door than a thousand. 

As a practical maitcr, however, it did not appear to be a very good way to prior- 
itize threats, or identify vulnerabilities that election officials should be most wor- 
ried about. Obviously a sy-stem with three highly \aiJnerable points that are 
unpossible to protect is not preferable to a system with four small points of \ml- 
nerability that arc easy to protect. 
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Elxatnining Adherence to NIST Risk Assessment Controls. 

This model would compare vodng systems with guidelines established in NIST 
Special Publicafion 800'30, Risk Management Guide for Information 
Technology Systems. Special Publication 800-30 provides a generic methodology 
for examining, assessing, and mitigating risk. Howev'er, it does not specifically 
address threats and vulnerabilities unique to the voting environment. For this rea- 
son, the Task Force rejected it as a basis for establishing a voting systems threat 
analysis model. 
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APPENDIX B 

VOTING MACHINE DEFINITIONS 

Direct Recording Electronic Voting Machine 

A Direct Recording Electronic (“DRE”) voting machine directly records the 
voter’s selections in each race or contest. It does so via a ballot that appears on a 
display screen. Typical ORE machines have Hat panel display screens with touch- 
screen input, although other display technologies have been used (this includes 
paper and push button displays}. The defining characteristic of these machines is 
that votes are captured and stored electronically. 

Software is updated in DRE systems via various methods, specific to each voting 
system. In general, software updating involves someone (usually a technician or 
election ofiiciaj representative) installing new software over older software using 
whatever medium the DRE uses to transport votes (sometimes, it is done using 
laptop computers, using special software provided by vendois). 

Examples of DRE wtem include: Marl IntaChnc’s eSlak, Sequoia’s AVC Edge, ES&S’s 
iVotronic, Diebold AccuVole-TS and AccuVoU-TSX, AVS WinVoU and VniLecl Patriot. 


Direct Recording Electronic Voting Machine with Voter- Veriiled 
Paper Trail 

A Direct Recording Electronic Voting Machine with Voter- Verified Paper Trail 
{'"DRE w/WFl"’} is a DRE that captures a voter’s choice both (1) internally in 
purely electronic form, and (2) contemporaneously on paper, as a voter-verified 
record. A DRE w/WPT allows the voter to view and confirm the accuracy of 
the paper record. 

Examples of DREve/ lYPT include: AccuPoil, AvanteVote-Tracker EVC'308SPR, Sequoia 
VeriVale with Printer attachment, Tru Vote and Diebold Accuview with WFT Printer attach- 
ment. 

Precinct Goant Optical Scan 

Precinct Count Optical Scan (“PCOS”) is a voting system that allows voters to 
mark paper ballots, typically with pencils or pens. Voters then carry their ballots 
(sleeved or otherwise protected so that otliers cannot .see their choices) by hand to 
a scanner. At the scanner, they un-sieeve the ballot and in.sert it into the scanner, 
which optically records the vote. 

Examples of PCOS include: Amnte Optical Code Tracker, ES&S Model 100, Sequoia or 
ES&'S Opleck II-P Eagle, Diebold AccuVote-OS. 
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APPENDIX C 

ALTERNATIVE SECURITY METRICS CONSIDERED 

Dollars Spent 

The decision to use the number of informed participants as the metric for attack 
level difficulty came after considering several other potential metrics. One of the 
first metrics we considered was the dollar cost of attacks. This metric makes sense 
when looking at attacks that seek financial gain - for instance, misappropriating 
corporate funds. It is not rational to spend $100,000 on (he misappropriation of 
corporate funds if the total value of those funds is $90,000. Ultimately, w'c reject- 
ed this metric as the basis for our analysis because the dollar cost of the attacks 
we considered were dwarfed by (1) current federal and state budgets, and (2) the 
amounts currently .spent legally in state and federal political campaigns. 

Time of Attack 

The relative security of safes and other safety measures arc often rated in terms 
of “time to defeat.” This was rejected as metric of difficulty because it did not 
seem relevant to voting systems. Attackers breaking into a house are concerned 
with (he amount of time it might take to complete their robbery because the. 
homeowners or police might show up. With regard to election fraud, many 
attackers may be willing to start months or years before an election if they believe 
they can contjol the outcome. As discussed supra pp. 33-47, attackers may be con- 
fident that they can circumvent the independent testing authorities and otlier 
measures meant to identify attacks so that the amount of time an attack takes 
becomes less relevant. 
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APPENDIX D 

BRENNAN CENTER SECURITY SURVEY 

1 . Do you request that your responses remain anonymous? 

□ yes □ not necessary 

2. What t>pe of machine(s) did you use in the last election (please indicate make, 
model and type)? And do you expect to use different machines within the 
next two y-ears (if yes, indicate which new machines you expect to use)? 

3. Does your jurisdiction provide voters w'ith sample ballots before Election 
Day? 

4. What security measures does your jurisdiction take related to the storage of 
voting machines? 

a. Are machines stored in a secure location? If so, in what type of location 
are they stored and how are they made secure? 

b. Are there tamper-evident seals placed on machines? If so, when are they 
placed around machines? When are they taken off? 

c. Is inventory of machines taken at any lime between elections? 

d. Other security measures during storage? If so, please detail these secu- 
rity measures. 

5. What security measures does your jurisdiction take when transporting 
machines to polling place? 

a. How and by whom are the machines transported? 

b. How long between transportation and use on Election Day? 

c. Other security measures during transportation? If so, please detail these 
security measures. 

6. What, if any, testing is done to ensure that the machines are properiy record- 
ing ajid tallying votes (“Logic and Accuracy Testing”) of machines prior to or 
on Election Day? If testing is done, please detail w^ho does testing and how 
it is done. 
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7. What, if any, security measures do you take on Election Day immediately 

prior to opening polls? 

a. Inventory of machines, parts (please indicate which parts)? 

b. Check clock on machines? 

c. Check ballots to ensure correct precinct? 

d. Record number of ballots? 

e. Print and sign zero tape? 

f. Other security measures immediately prior to opening polls? If so, 
please detail these security measures. 

8. What, If any, security measures do you take during the period in which polls 

are open? 

a Entry and exit of each voter to/from polling place recorded in poll 
books? 

b. If you use DRE with paper trail, is each voter encouraged to verify the 
accuracy of the paper receipt? If so, how? 

c. If machine is OpScan, is anything done to ensure that overvoie protec- 
tion is not turned off manually? If so, what is done? 

d. If machine is OpScan, is dicre a stated/written policy for how poll work- 
ers should deal with a ballot that is rejected by the machine because of 
an ovetvote? If so, what is that policy? 

e. If you use DRE with verified paper trail or OpScans, how is ballot/paper 
stored after votes have been cast on Election Day? 

f. If there are ballots or machine produced paper, what is done with 
“spoiled” baUots/paper? 

g. Other security measures taken on Election Day? If so, please detail these 
security measures. 

9. What if any security measures are taken at close of Election Day? 

a. If you liave cartridges with ballot images, are these collected to ensure 
that number of cartridges matches number of machines? 
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b. Are numbers of blank and spoiled ballots determined? 

c. Do poll workers sign ballot tapes? If so, when? 

d. How are vote tallies in polling place reported to central office {e.g., phone, 
modem, other method)? 

e. What measures are taken to ensure that polling place vote tallies are 
accurately recorded at central office? 

f. What is done with (i) machine cartridges, (ii) machine capes, and (iii) poll 
books at close of election? Are these placed in a secure location? If so, 
how do you make placement secure (please answer separately for each)? 

g. What measures are taken to ensure that valid provisional ballots are 
accurately counted and secured for potential recounts? 

h. If you use OpScan or DRE with a verified paper trail, what is done with 
these ballots/papers at close of Election Day? 

i. Is there any public posting of polling place tallies by individual polling 
places {other than report to central office)? If so, where is this posting 
made? 

j. What is done with machines at dose of the polls, after votes have been 
counted? 

k. Ocher security measures after close of Election Day? If so, please detail 
these security measures. 

10. The Brennan Center is currently conducting research about voting machine.s 
in a variety of areas, including voting machine security; We would very much 
like to have the insights of election officials, who understand the practical 
concerns of running an election and ensuring that it b conducted as secure- 
ly as possible. 

We may want to follow up by telephone or e-mail to ask about your responses. 

Would you have any objection to thb? 

County, State: 

Name /Title: 

Phone/e-mail: 

Best time to follow up: 
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VOTING MACHINE TESTING 

An Overview of Voting Machine Testing^ 

Voting systems are subjected to many tests over their lifetimes, beginning with 
testing done by the manufacturer during development and ending on Election 
Day. These tests are summarized below, along with a brief description of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each test. 

Internal testing at the vendor 

‘ > Independent Testing Authority certification 

State qualification tests 

if' Tests conducted during contract negotiation 
Acceptance Testing as delivered 
Pre-election (Logic and Accuracy) testing 
Testing as the polls are opened 
Parallel Testing during an election 
^ Post-election testing 
Internal Testing at the Vendor 

All responsible product developers intensively test their products prior to aUow- 
ing any outsiders to use or test them. The most responsible softw-are development 
methodologies ask the system developers to develop suites of tests for each soft- 
ware component even before that component is developed. The greatest weak- 
ness of these tests is that they arc developed by the system developers themselves, 
so they rarely contain surprises. 

Independent Testing Authority Certification 

Starting with the 1990 FEC/NASED standards, independent testing authorities 
(ITAs) have tested voting systems, certifying that these systems meet the letter of 
the “voluntary” standards set by the federal government and required, by law, in 
most states. Several states, such as Florida, that impose additional standards con- 
tract with the same labs to test to these stronger standards. 

The ITA process has two primary weaknesses; First, the standards contain many 
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specifics that are easy to test objectively (the softrvare must contain no “naked 
constants” other than zero and one) and others that are vague or subjective (the 
software must be well-documented). The ITAs are very good at testing to the spe- 
cific objective requirements, but where subjective judgment or vague require- 
ments are stated, the testing is frequently minimal. 

Second, there arc many requirements for voting systems that are obvious to 
observers in retrospect but that are not explicitly written in the standards {e.g.. 
Precinct 216 in Volusia County, Florida reported - 1 6,022 votes for Gore in 2000; 
prior to fJiis, nobody thought to require that all vote totals be positive). The ITA 
cannot be expected to anticipate all such omissions from the standards. 

Finally, the ITA tests are almost entirely predictable to the developers, as with the 
vendors internal testing. Barring outright oversights or carelessne^ on the part of 
the vendor, and these do occur, and barring the vendor's decision to use the ITA 
process in lieu of an extensive internal testing program, the ITA testing can be 
almost pro forma. Catching carelessness on the part of the vendor and offering a 
guarantee that minimal standards have been met are suiriciently important that 
the ITA process should not be dismissed out of hand. 

State Qualification Tests 

While some states allow any voting system to be offered for sale that has been cer- 
tified to meet the "voluntary” federal standards, many states impose additional 
requirements. In these states, vendors must demonstrate that they have met these 
additional standards before offering their machines for sale in that state. Some 
states contract out to the ITAs to test to these additional standards, some states 
have their own testing labs, some states hire consultants, and some states have 
boaixls of examiners that determine if state requirements are met. 

In general, there is no point in having the state qualification tests duplicate the 
ITA tests. There is considerable virtue in having state tests that are unpredictable, 
allowing state examiners to use their judgment and knowledge of the shortcom- 
ings of the ITA testing to guide their tests. This is facilitated by state laws that give 
the board members the right to use their judgment instead of being limited to 
specific objective criteria. Generally, even when judgment calls are permitted, the 
board cannot reject a machine arbitrarily; but must show that it violates some pro- 
vision required by state lavv; 

Stale qualification testing should ideally include a demonstration that the voting 
machine can be configured for demonstration elections that exercises all of the 
distinctive features of that state’s election law, for example, straight party voting, 
ballot rotation, correct handling of multi-seat races, and open or closed primar- 
ies, as the case may be. Enough ballots should be voted in these elections to ver- 
ify that the required features are present. 
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Tests Conducted During Contract Negotiation 

When a jurisdiction puts out a request for bids, it will generally allow the finalists 
to bring in systems for demonstration and testing. It is noteworthy that federal 
certification and state qualification tests determine whether a machine meets the 
legal requirements for sale, but they generally do not address any of the economic 
issues associated with voting system use, so it is at (his time that economic issues 
must be evaluated. 

In addition, the purchasing jurisdiction (usually the county) has an opportunity) 
at this point, to rest the myriad practical features that are not legislated or written 
into any standards. As of 2004, neither the FEC/NASED standards nor the stan- 
dards of most states address a broad range of issues relied to usability, so it is 
imperative that local jurisdictions aggressively use the system, particularly in 
obscure mode.s of use such as those involving handicapped access (many blind 
voters have reported serious problems with audio ballots, for example). 

It is extremely important at this stage, to allow the local staff who will administer 
the election system to participate in demonstrations of the administrative side of 
the voting system, configuring machines for mock elections characteristic of the 
jurisdiction, performing pre-election tests, opening and closing the polls, and can- 
vassing procedures. Generally, neither the voting system standards, nor state qual- 
ification tests address questions of how easy it is to administer elections on the 
various competing systems. 

Acceptance Testing as Delivered 

Each machine delivered by a vendor to the jurisdiction should be tested. Even if 
the vendor has some kind of qualify control guarantees, these are of no value 
unless the customer detects failures at the time of delivery At a minimum, such 
tests should include power-on te.sting and basic user interface tests (cj»., do all the 
buttons work, does the touch-screen sense touches at alt extremes of its surface, do 
the paper-feed mechanisms work, does the uninterruptible power supply work). 

By necessity, when hundreds or even thousands of machines are being delivered, 
these tests must be brief, but the\' should also include checks on the software ver- 
sions installed (as self-reported), checks to sec that electronic records of tlie serial 
numbers match the serial numbers affixed to the outside of the machine, and so on. 

It is equally important to perform the.se acceptance tests when machines are 
upgraded or repaired as it is to perform them when the machines are delivered 
new, and the tests am equally important after in-house servicing as they are after 
machines are returned from the vendor’s premises. 

Finally, when large numbers of machines are involved, it is rea.sonah!e to perform 
more intensive tests on some of them, test-s comparaHe to the tests that ought to 
be performed during qualification testing or contract negotiation. 
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Pre-Election (Logic and Accuracy) Testing 

Before each election, every voting machine should be subject to public testing. 
This is frequently described as Logic and Accuracy Testing or simply L&A 
Testing, a term that is more appropriate in the realm of punch-caixl and mark- 
sense ballot tabulating machines than in the realm of direct recording electronic 
systems, but the term is used widely, and in many states, it is enshrined in state 
law. 

The laws or administrative rules governing this testing vary considerably from 
state to state. Generally, central-count paper ballot tabulating machinery can be 
subject to more extensive tests than voting machines, simply because each coun- 
ty needs only a few such machines. Similarly, precinct-count paper ballot tabu- 
lating machinery, with one machine per precinct, can be tested more intensively 
than voting machines, which may number in the tens per precinct. 

.An effective test should verify all of the conditions tested in Acceptance Testing, 
since .some failures may have occurred since the systems arrived in the warehouse. 
In addition, the tests should verify that the machines are correctly configured for 
the specifics of this election, with the correct ballot information loaded, includ- 
ing the names of all applicable candidates, races and contests. 

The tabulation system should be tested by recording te.si votes on each machine, 
verifying that it is possible to vote for each candidate on tire ballot and that these 
votes are tabulated correctly all the way through to the canvass; this can be done, 
for example, by casting a different number of votes for each candidate or issue 
position in each race or contest on the ballot. 

When multiple machines are configured identically, this part of the test need only 
he performed in full and manually on one of the identical machines, while on the 
others, it is reasonable to simplify the testing by verifying that the other machines 
are indeed configured identically and then using some combination of automat- 
ed self-test scripts and simplified manual testing. 

For mark-sense voting systems, it is important to test the sensor calibration, veri- 
fying that the vote detection threshold is appropriately set between a blank spot 
on the ballot and a dark pencil marie, The calibration should be tested in terms 
of pencil marks even in jurisdictions that use black markers because it is inevitable 
that some voters will use pencils, particularly when markers go diy in voting 
booths or when ballots are voted by mail. One way to judge the appropriateness 
of the threshold setting is to see that the system distinguishes between hesitation 
marks (single dots made by accidentally resting die pencil lip on a voting taigei) 
and X or checkmarks, since the former are common accidents not intended as 
votes, and most state laws allow an X or check to be counted as a vole even 
though such minimal maiks are never recommended. 
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For touch-screen voting systems, it is important to test the touch-screen calibra- 
tion, verifying that the machine can sense and track touches over the entire sur- 
face of the touch-screen. Typical touch-screen machines have a calibration mode 
in which they either display targets and ask the tester to touch them with a stylus, 
or they display a target that follows the point of the stylus as it is slid around the 
screen. 

For voting systems with audio interfaces, this should be checked by casting at least 
some of the le.s! ballots using this interface. While doing this, the volume control 
should be adjusted over its full range to verify that it works. Similarly, where mul- 
tiple display magnifications are supported, at least one test ballot should be voted 
for each ballot style u.sing each level of magnification. Neither of these tests can 
be meaningfully performed using automatic self-testing scripts. 

The final step of the pre-election test is to clear the voting machinery, .setting all 
vote totals to zero and emptying the phy’sical or electronic ballot boxes, and then 
sealing the systems prior to their official use for the election. 

Ideally, each jurisdiction should design a pre-election test that, between all tested 
machines, not only casts at least one vote per candidate on each machine, but also 
produces an overall vote total arranged so that each candidate and each yes-no 
choice in the entire election receives a different total. Designing the test this way 
verifies that v-otes for each candidate are correctly reported as being for that can- 
didate and not switched to other candidates. This will require voting additional 
test ballots on some of the machines under test. 

Pre-election testing should be a public process. This means that the detaUs and 
rationale of the tests must be disclosed, the testers should make themselves avail- 
able for questioning prior to and after each testing session, representatives of the 
parties and campaigns must be invited, and an effort must be made to make space 
for additional members of the public who may wish to observe. This requires that 
testing be conducted in facilities that offer both adequate viewing area.s and some 
degree of security. 

It is important to assure that the voting machine configuration tested in the pre- 
election tests is the same configuration UvSed on Election Day. Loading new soft- 
ware or replacing hardware components on a voting machine generally requires 
the repetition of tho.se parts of the pre-election tests that could possibly depend 
on the particular hardware or software updates that were made. 

Testing as the Polls are Opened 

Prior to opening the polls, eveiy voting machine and vote tabulation system 
should be checked to see that it is still configured for the correct election, includ- 
ing the coiTCCt precinct, ballot style, and other applicable details. This is usually 
determined from a startup report that is displayed or printed when the system is 
powered up. 
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In addition, the final step before opening the polls should be to verify that the bal- 
lot box (whether physical or virtual) is empty, and that the ballot tabulation sys- 
tem has all zeros. Typically, this is done by printing a zeros report from the 
machinery. Ideally, this zeros report should be produced by identically the same 
software and procedures as are used to close the polls, but unfortunately, outside 
observers without access to the actual software can verify only that the report 
itself looks like a poll closing report with all vote totals set to zero. 

Some elements of the acceptance tests will necessarily be duplicated as the polls 
are opened, since most computerized voting systems perform some kind of 
power-on self-test. In some jurisdictions, significant elements of the pre-election 
lest have long been conducted at the polling place. 

Observers, both partisan observers and members of the public, must be able to 
obser\'e all polling place procedures, including the procedures for opening the 
polls. 


Parallel Testing During an Election 

Parallel Testing, also known as election-day testing, involves selecting voting 
machines at random and testing them as realistically as possible during the peri- 
od chat votes are being cast. The fundamental question addressed by such tests 
arises from the fact that pre-election testing is almost always done using a special 
test mode in the voting system, and corrupt software could potentially arrange to 
perform honestly while in lest mode while performing dLshonestly during a real 
election. 

Parallel Testing is particularly valuable to address some of the security questions 
that have been raised about Direct Recording Electronic voting machines (for 
example, touch-screen voting machines), but it is potentially applicable to all elec- 
tronic vote counting syslcnis. 

It is fairly easy to enumerate a long list of condition.s that corrupt election soft- 
ware could check in order to distinguish between testing and real elections. It 
could check the date, for example, misbehaving only on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November in even numbered years, and tt could test the length 
of time the polls had been open, misbehaving only if the polls were open for at 
least 6 hours, and it could test the number of ballots cast, misbehaving only if at 
least 75 were encountered, or it could test the distribution of votes over the can- 
didates, misbehaving only if most of the wtes go to a small number of the can- 
didates in the vote-for-one races or only if many voters abstain from most of the 
races at the tail of the ballot. 

Pre-set vote scripts that guarantee at least one vote for each candidate or that 
guarantee dial each candidate receives a different number of votes can be detect- 
ed by di-shonest .software. Therefore. Parallel Testing i.s best done either by using 
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a random distribution of test votes generated from polling data representative of 
the electorate, or by asking real voters to volunteer to help test the system (per- 
haps asking each to flip a coin to decide secretly whether they will vote for the 
candidates they like or for the candidates they think their neighbor likes). 

It is important to avoid the possibiliry of communicating to the system under test 
any information that could allow the most corropt possible software to learn that 
it is being tested. Ideally, this requires that the particular machines to be tested be 
selected at the last possible moment and then opened for voting at the normal 
time for opening the polls and closed at the normal lime for closing the polls. In 
addition, mechanical vote entry should not be used, but real people should vote 
each test ballot, with at least two observers noting either that the test script is fol- 
lowed exactly or noting the choices made, (A video record of the screen might be 
helpful.) 

Parallel Testing at the polling place is a possibility. This maximizes exposure of 
the testing to public observation and possibly to public participation, an impor- 
tant consideration because the entire purpose of these tests is to build public con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the voting system. 

However Parallel Testing is conducted, it is important to guard against any pos- 
sibility of contamination of the ofllcia! canvass with ballot data from voting 
machines that were subject to Parallel Testing. By their very nature, these votes 
are indistinguishable from real votes, except for the fact that they came from a 
machine under test. Therefore, physical quarantine of the vote totals from the 
Parallel Testing is es-sential. Use of a diflerent color for paper in the printer under 
test, use of distinctively colored data cartridges, warning streamers attached to 
cartridges, and similar measures may all be helpful. In addition, if the serial num- 
ber of the voting macliine is lied to its votes through the canvass, a check to make 
sure that the serial numbers of the machines under Parallel Testing do not appear 
in the canvass is obviously appropriate. 

If polling places are so small that there is no room to select one machine from the 
machuies that were delivered to that polling place, it is possible to conduct 
Parallel Testing elsewhere, pulling machines for testing immediately prior to 
delivery to the polling place and setting them aside for testing. In that case, it is 
appropriate to publish the location of the testing and invite public observation. 
Casual drop-in observation can be maximized by conducting the tests near a 
polling place and adverti.sing to the voters at that polling place that they' can stop 
by after voting to watch or perhaps participate. 


Post-elecdon Testing 

Some jurisdictions require routine post-election testing of some of the voting 
machinery, to make sure that, after the canvassing process was completed, the 
machinery is still working as well as it did before the election. Generally, these 
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tests are very simile to pre-election or Logic and Accuracy Testing. 

Clearly, where tlie machines themselves hold the evidence of the vote count, as 
with mechanical lever voting machines or direct recording electronic voting 
machines, this evidence must not be destroyed until law and prudence agree that 
it is no longer relevant to any potential legal challenge to the election. 

In the event of a recount, all of the pre-election tests that do not involve possible 
destruction of the votes being recounted must be repeated in order to assure that 
the machinery used in the recount is operating correctly. 
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TRANSPARENT RANDOM SELECTION PROCESSES 

A transparent random selection is one where members of the public can verify 
that, at the tune of die choice, ail selections were equally probable. Here are two 
examples of (reasonably) transparent random choice methods. There are many 
variations on these methods. 

Method .A: Each member of a group of individuals representing diverse interests 
chooses a random number (by any method) in a specified range i,..A^and w'rite.s 
it down on a slip of paper. After each participant has chosen a number, the num- 
bers are revealed to all and added. They are then divided by and the “integer 
remainder” is the number that is chosen (this is known in mathematics as the 
“modulo”). 

The best way to understand this is by example. Litde Pcnnasota County has 9 
machines (labeled “ 1 ” through “9”) and wants to select one of these machines to 
Parallel Te.st. They want to ensure that the machine is chosen at random. To do 
this, they bring together several participants: a member of the League of Women 
Voters, the Democratic-Republicans, the Federalists, the Green I^ry, and the 
Libertarian Party. Each person is asked to select a number. The League of 
Women Voters^ representative selects the number 5, the Democratic-Republican 
chooses 6. the Federalist chooses 9, the Green chooses 8 and the Libertarian 
chooses 9. These numbers are then revealed and added: 5+6+9+8+9=37. They 
are then divided by 9. The integer remainder Is 1 , because 37 is divisible by 9 four 
times, with an integer remainder of I (or, 36 + 1). In this scenario, machine num- 
ber 1 is chosen. 

Any member of the group can assure the result is not “fixed” by the others. In 
the example above, ail of the political parties might want to conspire to ensure 
that machine number 2 is picked for Parallel Testing. However, the League of 
Women Voters representative will prevent them from being able to do this: with- 
out knowing what number she is going to pick, they cannot know what the inte- 
ger remainder will be. 

Method B: Color-coded, transparent lO-sided dice are rolled (in a dice cup) in 
public view. The digits on the top faces of the dice are read off in a fixed order 
determined by the colors {e.g., first red, then white, then blue). This yields a ran- 
dom 3-digit number. If the number is out of the desired range, it is discarded and 
the method performed again. 

Note about transparently random selection process: 

For a transparently random selection proce.ss to worii, (1) how the randomly 
selected number is going to be used must be clearly stated in advance if we 
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are choosing a number to decide which machine to parallel test, each machine 
must be labeled with one of the numbers that may be chosen), (2) the process for 
randomly selecting numbers must be understood by all participants, and (3) the 
event of randomly selecting numbers must be observable to all participants (and, 
if possible, members of the public). 

For example, if w'e are picking what team of police are going to be left to look 
after the locked-up and security-sealed election materials before completion of 
the Automatic Routine Audit, the observers and participants must see the com- 
mitted list of police that are being selected from in advance of the selection. The 
list must be p<»ted visibly or in some other way “committed to” so that the asso- 
ciation between random numbers selected and people selected cannot be 
switclied after the numbers are produced. 

In terms of assigning auditors to roles and machines to be audited, the goal might 
be to make sure that there is one Democratic-Republican and one Federalist 
assigned to review the paper records (the readers) and one Democratic- 
Republican and one Federalist assigned to tally the records (the vyriters). There 
should be no way to know what machines anyone will be assigned to, nor who will 
be teamed with whom during the audit. 

If the use or interpretation of the random numbers is not clear and committed 
in advance, then an appropriately situated attacker might “interpret” the random 
number in a way that allows the attack go undetected by, for example, assigning 
attackers as auditors for all the subverted machines. 
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FACTS/ ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE PENNASOTA GOVERNOR'S RACE 
REFERRED TO IN THIS REPORT 

GENERAL FAaS/ASSUMPTlONS ABOUT PENNASOTA IN 2007 


Total Number of votes cast in gubernatorial election 

3,459,379 

Votes Cast for Tom Jefferson 

1,769,818 

Votes Cast for Johnny Adams 

1,689,561 

Margin of victory (votes) for Tom Jefferson 

80,257 

Margin of victory (%) for Tom Jefferson 

2.32% 


Target % votes to change in favor of Adams 

3.0% 

Target votes to add or subtract in hypothetical attacked election 

103,781 

Target votes to sswitch in Governor's Race 

51,891 

LIMITS ON ATTACKER 

Maximum % of Votes Added or Subtracted Per County: 

10% (5% switch) 

Maximum % of Votes Added or Subtracted Per Polling Place: 

15%(7.5% switch) 

Maximum % of Votes Added or Subtracted Per Voting Machine 

30% (15% switch) 

FAaS/ASSUMPTIONS ACROSS SYSTEMS 

Minimum Number counties attacked 

3 

Total Number of polling places in State 

3,030 

Number of votes per polling place 

1,142 

Number polling stations that must be attacked 
sphere less than 15% of votes are added or subtracted 

606 


Minimum Number of Attackers to develop and install Trojan Horse 1 

Minimum Number of Attackers to parameterize Trojan Horse 1 


Number of machines unusable per polling place to create "bottleneck" 3 

Maximum number of discouraged voters (decide not to vote) 

per polling place under bottleneck 88 (7.7%) 

Number of votes potentially gained at polling place under bottleneck 70 

Maximum % of unfriendly voters in targeted polling places 
under bottleneck 

Percentage of friendly - foe votes under bottleneck 


90% 

10% 
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Number of observers of potting book 1 

Number of people needed to delete voters from poll book per polling place 1 
Number of people required to modify enough poll books 

to change outcome of statewide election 606 


Number of times single person can fraudulently vote 

10 


Number of people required to subvert audit 

386 

GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS FOR TOREE LARGEST COUNTIES IN PENNASOTA: 
MEGA. CAPITAL AND SUBURBIA 


Number of polling places in 3 largest counties 

1,133 

Number of precirKts/Electlon Districts in 3 largest counties 

1,669 

Number of votes in 3 largest counties 

1,156,035 

Number of votes stored at largest tally center 

531,584 

Number of votes stored at the second largest tally center 

360,541 

Number of votes stored at third largest tally center 

263,936 

% of votes that would need to be switched in the 3 largest counties 
to change outcome of governor's race 

4.49% 

WPT-RELATED ASSUMPTIONS 


Number of votes per ORE w/WPT 

120 

Number DREs wA/VPT In state 

28,828 

Number OREs wA/VPT in 3 largest counties 

9634 

Number of WPT that must be changed to win election {assuming no more than 

30% of votes switched on any roll) 2,934 


Number of people required to create fake WPT printouts 

to be replaced after polls close 3 
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PCOS AND BMO-RELATED ASSUMPTIONS 

Total number of PCOS machines in state 4,820 

Total number of votes per PCOS machine 606 

Total number of PCOS machines in 3 largest counties 1,669 

Number of people required to replace ballots 

with counterfeits per polling place 1 

Number of people required to replace sufficient ballots 

with counterfeit complete ballots 606 

Number of people required to steal or counterfeit ballot paper 5 


DRE-RELATED ASSUMPTIONS 

Number DREs in state 27,675 

Number DREs in 3 largest counties 9,248 

Number of votes per DRE machine 125 

Number of machines under Parallel Testing 58 

Number of people required to subvert Parallel Testing 58 

Maximum number of votes switched on ORE 18.75 

Minimum number of DREs attacked to swing election 2817 

AUDIT ASSUMPTIONS 

Number of votes audit team can audit in one day 120 

Number of auditors per team 2 

Number of votes audited In 3 largest counties (2% audit) 23,121 

Number of audit teams to conduct audit 

in 3 largest counties in one day 193 

Total number of auditors in 3 largest counties 386 
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APPENDIX H 

TABLES SUPPORTING PENNASOTA ASSUMPTIONS 

PENNASOTA COMPOSITE FROM VOTES IN THE 2004 BATTLEGROUND STATES 
(TAKEN FROM AaUAL 2004 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE) 


Largest Three Number of Number of 

Counties m State Votes fw Votes for 


State 

Tot^ VtMes 
for Adams 
(KefTjrt 

Total Votes 
for Jefleison 
(Bush) 

by Population 
(in dexending 
order) 

Adams 
(Kerry) 
by County 

Jefferson 
(Bush) 
by County 

Colorado 

1,001,725 

1,101,256 

Denver 

166,135 

69,903 




El Paso 

77,648 

161,361 




Jefferson 

126,558 

140,644 


Florida 

3,583,544 3,964,522 

Miami-Dade 

409,732 

361.095 



Broward 

453,873 

244,674 



Palm Beach 

328,687 

212,688 


Iowa 


741,898 

751,957 

Polk 

105,218 

95,828 





Linn 

60,442 

49.442 





Scott 

42.122 

39,958 


Michigan 2,279,183 

2,313,746 Wayne 

600,047 

257,750 


Oakland 

319,387 

316,633 


Macomb 

196,160 

202,166 


Minnesota 

1,445,014 1,346,695 Hennepin 

383,841 

255,133 


Ramsey 

171,346 

97,096 


Dakota 

104,635 

108,959 


Nevada 

397.190 418,690 Clark 

281,767 

255,337 


Washoe 

74,841 

81,545 


Carson 

9,441 

13,171 


New Mexico 370,942 

376,930 

Bernalillo 

132,252 

121,454 



Dona Ana 

31,762 

29,548 



Santa Fe 

47,074 

18,466 


Ohio 2.741,165 

2,859.764 

Cuyahoga 

448.503 

221,600 



Franklin 

285,801 

237,253 



Hamilton 

199,679 

222,616 
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Pennsylvania 

2,938,095 

2,793,847 

Philadelphia 

542,205 

130,099 




Allegheny 

368,912 

271.925 




Montgomery 

222,048 

175,741 







Wisconsin 

1,489,504 

1,478.120 

Milwautkee 

297,653 

180,287 




Dane 

181,052 

90,369 




Waukesha 

73,626 

154,926 







Total Votes 



Average Votes 



Per Candidate 



of Three 



(2.32% margin 



Largest 



of victory) 

1,769,818 

1,689,561 

Counties 

674.295 

481,767 


Average 
Total Votes 

Per Candidate 3,439,379 


SOURCES: 2004 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION VOTE TOTALS 

Colorado 

County: http://\vvrtv.census.gov/popest/countks/tabks/CO-£ST2004-OI'08.xls 

Elections: http://v%ovw:elections,colorado.gov/W^W\V/default/Prior%20Year8%20 

E]ectjon%20Informauon/2004/Abstract%202003%202004%20082;i05%20Utc%20PM- 

5.pdf 

Florida 

County; http;//w>w.'.statconionda.com/Portal/D€sktopDefault.aspx?tabid=95#27l03 
Elections: http;/ /election, dos.state.fl.us/elections/resultsarchive/lndex.asp?Elcction 
Date=l l/2/04&DATAMODE= 

hnp://v\'ww.cnn,com/ELECTION/200^//pages/i-esulis/staies/FL/P/(X)/county.000 him! 
Idaho 

http:/ /vvww.census,gov/popest/counties/tables/CO-EST2004*0 1- I6.xls 
http://www.idsos.state.id.us/ELECT/RESULT'S/2004/gcneral/tof_stwd.htm 
http://www.idsos.state,id,us/ELECT/RESULTS/2004/general/cntyj)rcs.htin 
Michigan 

http://wxvw.census.gov/popest/coufnies/tablcs/CO-EST2004-01*26.xb 

hicp://miboftcrr.nicusa.cotn/election/results/04GEN/0l000000.html 

Minnesota 

http://wvrtv,census.gov/popest/couniics/tab!cs/CO* EST2004-01-27.xls 
hitp://eleciionresuks.sos.state.mn.us/2004j 102/ 

Wisconsin 

hitp://www.census.gov/popest/counties/tabIes/CO-EST2004-0l-55-xb 
http;// 1 65.189.88. l85/docview.asp?docid=l4l6&lockl=47 
Pennsylvania 

hHp://uovw.censu5.gov/popest/counties/tables/CO-&ST2004-01-42.xls 
hnp://v\'>^'w.electionreturns.statc.pa.U5/ Election Rcmrns.aspx?Conirol=StatewkleReiurnsBy 
Counry&ElecID=!&OfnceID=l#P 
Ohio 

http:/ /vvww.cciisus.gov/popest/counues/tab!es/CO-EiST2004-0l -39.xls 

http://wvw.sos.state.oh.us/sos/ElecrionsVoter/results2004.aspx?Section=135 

Nevada 

http://www.censns.gov/popesi/countie5/cables/CO-EST2004^I'32.xls 
htcp://vvwv.'.cnn.corn/ELECTION/2004/pagcs/resulis/states/N\VP/00/counry,000.htmi 
New Mexico 

hrtp://www.census.gov/popest/counties/iables/CO-EST2004-01-35.xk 

http;//wvvw.cnn.com/ELEC31ON/2004/pages/results/«ates/NM/P/00/county.000.html 
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AVERAGE VOTES FOR THE THREE LARGEST COUNTIES IN THE 2004 BATTLEGROUND STATES 


Mega County 

336,735 

194,849 

Capital County 

202,556 

157.985 

Suburban County 

135.003 

128,934 

Total of Averages 

674,295 

481,767 


PENNASOTA COMPOSITE OF POLLING PLACES AND PRECINCTS 
IN THE 2004 BATTLEGROUND STATES 


State 

County 

Number oi 

Polling Places 
(Nov 2004 elections unles 
o^eiwise indicated) 

Number of 
Precinctj 
November 

2004 

Number ol 
Polling Places 
Statewide 

Number of 
Precincts 
Statewide 

Colorado 

Denver 

288 

422 

2,318 

3,370 


El Paso 

185 

378 




Jefferson 

323 

330 









Florida 

Miami-Dade 

534 

749 

5,433 

6,892 


Broward 

520 

111 




Palm Beach 

420 

692 




Iowa 

Polk 

180 

183 

1,916 

1,966 


Linn 

85 

86 




Scott 

63 

63 




Michigan 

Wayne 

670 

1,198 

3,890 

5,235 


Oakland 

432 

549 




Macomb 

259 

383 




Minnesota 

Hennepin 

431* 

430 3.750** 4,108 


Ramsey 

178 

178 


Dakota 

137 

137 


New Mexico 

Bernalillo 

162**** 

413**** 

612 

684 


Dona Ana 

78 

108 




Santa Fe 

50 

86 




Nevada 

Clark 

329 

1,042 

526 

1,585 


Washoe 

118 

250 




CarKin 2 26 
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Ohio 

Cuyahoga 

584 

1,436 

6,602 

11,366 


Franklin 

514 

788 




Hamilton 

593 

1,013 




Pennsylvania Philadelphia 1,637 1,681 4,000 9.432 



Allegheny 

1.214 

1,214 


Montgomery 

407 

407 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

N/A •** 

N/A*** 


Dane 

Waukesha 


Statewide Average of 10 States 


2,069 4,820 


SOURCE 

Unless otherwise indicated, inlbi niation is froni the data tables at the EAC 2004 Election Day 
Suray, availabU at hctp://www.eac.gov/election_survey_2004/sta«e_data.hiin. 

* 341 as of June 29, 2005. Telephone interview with Hennepin County Elections Board rejv 
rcscntative {Nowmber 7, 2005). 

** Figure is estimated. Telephone interview with Minnesota Secretary of State representative 
(February 21, 2005). 

*‘**Number of Precincts and Polling Races N/A because elections are administered at munic- 
ipality level and data were not centralized at county level. Milwaukee City, the largest munic- 
ipality in Milwaukee County, has 202 polling places. Telephone Intervaew with Milwaukee 
County Election Commission representative (Novemljier 7, 2005). 

*'*'**Telephone interview with Bernalillo Countv Clerks OfTicc representative (November 14, 
200.5). 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRECINCTS AND POLLING PLACES FOR THE THREE LARGEST COUNTIES 

IN THE 2004 BAHLEGROUNO STATES 

ComDOiit« Countin 

Pr«incti 

Pollina Piacti 

Mega County 

502 

839 

Capital County 

347 

481 

Suburban County 

250 

349 

Total of Averages 

1,099 

1,669 
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APPENDIX I 

DENIAL-OF-SERVICE ATTACKS 

December 7, 2005 

From: Professor Henry Brady, University of California, Berkeley 
To: The Task Force 

Denial of the Vote: \bu asked what the typical distribution of spreads was in 
precincts. I’ve gone to two data sets that were readily at hand - Broward and 
Palm Beach County Florida for the 2000 Presidential race. These are both heav- 
ily democratic counties. Roughly Broward was 67% for Gore and Palm Beach 
was 60% for Gore. 

Here are the frequencies by precinct “binned” into 1 0 inteivals from 0% to 1 00% 
voting for Gore: 

GOREPCC1— BROWARD COUNTY FLORIDA, 2000 PRESIDENTIAL — % GORE VOTE 



Bin Number 

% Voting for Core 

Frequency 

% of Precincts 

Vjlid % 

Cumulative % 

Valid 

t.oo 

0-10% 

13 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 


2.00 

10-20% 

2 

.3 

,3 

2.0 


3.00 

20-30% 

3 

.4 

.4 

2.4 


4.00 

30-40% 

15 

1.9 

2.0 

4.4 


5.00 

40-50% 

73 

9.3 

9.8 

14.2 


6.00 

50-60% 

132 

16.8 

17.7 

31.9 


7.00 

60-70% 

217 

27,6 

29.0 

60.9 


8.00 

70-80% 

124 

15.8 

16.6 

77.5 


9.00 

80-90% 

87 

11.1 

11,6 

89.2 


10.00 

90-100% 

81 

10.3 

10.8 

100.0 

Total 



747 

95.2 

100.0 


Missing System 


38 

4.8 



Total 



785 

100.0 




GOREPCCT— PALM BEACH COUNTY FLORIDA 

— 2000 PRESIDENTIAL- 

■% GORE VOTE 


Bin Number 

% Voiirtg for Core 

Frequency 

% of Precinrts 

Valid % Cumulative % 

Valid 1.00 

0-10% 

7 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

2.00 

10-20% 

8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.4 

3.00 

20-30% 

5 

.8 

.8 

3.3 

4.00 

30-40% 

42 

6.7 

6.8 

10.1 
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5.00 

40-50% 

123 

19.6 

20.0 

30.1 

6.00 

50-60% 

150 

23.9 

24.4 

54.5 

7.00 

60-70% 

123 

19.6 

20.0 

74.5 

8.00 

70-80% 

64 

10.2 

10.4 

84.9 

9.00 

80-90% 

52 

8.3 

8.5 

93.3 

10.00 

90-100% 

41 

6.5 

6.7 

100.0 

Total 


615 

98.1 

100.0 


Missing System 


12 

1.9 



Total 


627 

100.0 




Note that there arc lots of precincts with 90% or higher Gore vote (10% in 
Broward and 6.5% in Palm Beach). These precincts are rather lai^e (730 ballots 
cast on average in Broward and 695 ballots cast in Palm Beach). 

Here are the Bush results for Palm Beach. 

BUSHPCCT—PALM BEACH COUNTY FLORIDA 2000 PRESIDENTIAL % BUSH VOTE 

BinNumber % Voting for Gore Fr«qu«rwy SofPrecincu Vali(l% Cuinulative% 

Valid 1.00 

0-10% 

55 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

2.00 

10-20% 

49 

7.8 

8.0 

16.9 

3.00 

20-30% 

76 

12.1 

12.4 

29.3 

4.00 

30-40% 

148 

23.6 

24.1 

53.3 

5.00 

40-50% 

157 

25.0 

25.5 

78.9 

6.00 

50-60% 

87 

13.9 

14.1 

93.0 

7.00 

60-70% 

27 

4.3 

4.4 

97.4 

8.00 

70-80% 

3 

.5 

.5 

97.9 

9.00 

80-90% 

6 

1.0 

1.0 

98.9 

10.00 

90-100% 

7 

1.1 

1.1 

100.0 

Total 


615 

98.1 

100.0 


Missing System 


12 

1.9 



Total 


627 

100.0 




Note that there are a lot fewer precincts with high Bush vote - only about 2.1% 
with 80% or greater Bu.sh vote. But, of course. Palm Beach was a very highly 
Democratic County. Here are Uie results for Broward: 
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BUSHPCC1— BROWARD COUNTY FLORIDA — 2000 PRESIDENTIAL — BUSH VOTE 


Sin Numbei 

% Voting for Gore 

Frequency 

% of Precincts 

Valid % 

Cumulative % 

Valid 1.00 

0-10% 

94 

12.0 

12.6 

12.6 

2.00 

10-20% 

96 

12.2 

12.9 

25.4 

3.00 

20-30% 

144 

18.3 

19.3 

44.7 

4.00 

30-40% 

211 

26.9 

28.2 

73.0 

5.00 

40-50% 

122 

15.5 

16.3 

89.3 

6.00 

50-60% 

53 

6.8 

7.1 

96.4 

7.00 

60-70% 

11 

1.4 

1.5 

97.9 

8.00 

70-80% 

1 

.1 

.1 

98.0 

9.00 

80-90% 

2 

.3 

.3 

98.3 

10.00 

90-100% 

13 

1.7 

1.7 

100.0 

Total 


747 

95.2 

100.0 


Missing System 


38 

4.8 



Total 


785 

100.0 




Note that we haw about the same situation for Broward. 


This suggests that It would be harder to do a “denial of the vote” for Bush than 
for Gore in these counties. But, of course, in a Presidential race you would prob- 
ably first choose a county that was heavily in the direction of the other party - 
hence, if you were a Republican you would choose Palm Beach or Broward 
Counties and you would not choose heavily Republican counties in the North of 
Florida. 


These tables arc typical of what we see around the country. 
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APPENDIX J 

CHANCES OF CATCHING ATTACK PROGRAM 
THROUGH PARALLEL TESTING 

The Automatic Routine Audit and Parallel Testmg should both use random sam- 
pling of precincts or voting machines to try to catch misbehavior. The attacker 
doesn’t know ahead of time which precincts or machines will be checked and, if 
there are enough random samples taken, she cannot tamper with a substantial 
number of precincts or machines without a big risk of her tampering being 
caught. The question we address in this Appendix is how many machines must 
be randomly tested to reliably detect a certain level of tampering. 

One way to visualize the way random sampling can work is to imagine a room 
full of ping pong balls. Most of the balls are blue, but a small fraction (say, I /2 of 
1%) are red. When we sample them, we reach into the bin without looking and 
draw out a ball; we want to know whether we arc likely to draw out a red ball in 
a certain number of tries. 

We can imagine a literal version of this, with each ball or slip of paper having a 
different machine or polling place ID on it. In the case of Parallel Testing, we 
select machines by drawing these balls out of the bin and sampling only what is 
indicated by those balls. If we draw a ball representing a machine whose results 
have been tampered with, we will detect the tampering; if none of the tampered 
machines is tested, the attacker will get away with her tampering. This idea is very 
general •• it can be applied to Automatic Routine Audits of polling places, 
precincts or voting machines, Parallel Testing of machines, careful physical 
inspection of tamper-evident seals on ballot boxes, inspection of polling places 
for compliance with election laws, etc. 

The way we really do this is called “sampling without replacement,” which just 
means that when we draw a ball out of the bin, we don’t put it back. The prob- 
ablities of finding the red ball changes each time we draw a ball out. If we have 
a reasonably large number of balls in the bin and if we are sampling a small per- 
centage, we can use a much simpler formula for sampling with replacement that’s 
approximately correct. This binomial e.stimate will generally err in a conservative 
direction, i.e., we will draw a sample larger than necessary. 

It’.s easy to convince yourself that drawing more balls from Uiis bin makes you 
more likely to get one ol the rare balls. It is also easy to see that the more red balls 
there are in the bin, the more likely you are to draw one out. 

We can write formulas to describe all this more precisely. Suppose that in 
Pennasota there are 28,828 DREs, and 2,883 (or 10%) have been tampered 
with.^ We’re going to test 10 machines. We want to know how likely we are to 
detect the tampering, 
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The easiest way to think of this is to ask how likely we are to fail to detect the tam- 
pering. {If wc have a 10% chance of failing to detect the tampering, that’s just 
another way of saying we have a 90% chance of detecting it.] Each time we draw 
a bill! from the bin, we have approximately a (2,883/28,828) = 0.10 chance of 
getting a ball that represents one of the tampered machines. The probability that 
we’ll fail to sample a tampered machine each time is approximately 0.90. To fig- 
ure out what the probability is that we will fail to sample one of the tampered 
ones 10 times in a row, we just multiply the probabilities together: 0.90 * 0.90 
... * 0.90 = (0.90)*'^ = 0.35. So, after 10 .samples, we have about a 35% chance 
of not having caught the attacker. Another way of saying the same thing is that 
we have about a 100% - 35% = 65% chance of catching the attacker. 

An approximate formula For this is; 

C = fraction compromised 
A= number sampled 

Probabilityfdetect attack] = 1 - (1 - Q* 

Writing the probabilities as percentages, this looks like: 

Probabi!tty[detect attack] = 100% ” (100% - C)‘‘’ 

Now, the question we really care about is how many sample.? we must take to have 
some high probability of detecting an attack. That is, we may start knowing the 
P[detect attack] value we want and need to work backward to find how many 
samples we must take if the attacker has tampered with 1 0% of our machines. 
The general (approximate) formula is 

D - probability of detection 
C = fraction compromised 
M = number sampled 

,-V = log( I - Z>) / Iog{ 1 - Q 

where logQ is just the logarithm of these probabilities. The base of the logarithm 
doesn’t matter. 

Some sample values for this, with D = 95%. (That is, we require a 9.5% chance 
of catching the tampering.) 


Compromised 

Number Sampled 

0.5% 

598 

1.0% 

298 

2.0% 

148 

5-0% 

58 

10.0% 

28 

25.0% 

10 
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This formula and table are approximate. For small numbers of machines or 
precincts being sampled, they overstate the number of samples needed to get the 
desired probability, which means that following them may lead you to be a little 
more secure than you need to be. 

So even if we assume that only 5% of machines are tampered ivith, Parallel 
Testing of 58 machines should give us a 95% chance erf" catching a machine that 
has been tampered with.*’^ 
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APPENDIX K 

CHANCES OF CATCHING ATTACK PROGRAM 
THROUGH THE ARA 

From the math already done in Appendbc J, vve can create this formula: 

As already discussed, the formulas listed in Appendix J will apply just as well 
when attempting to determuic whether a 2% audit will have a good chance of 
catching a fraud. 

There are more than 28,000 DREs w/V\'TT in Pennasota. with an average of 
120 voters per machine. As our attacker wants to avoid detection, we have 
assumed that she will create an attack program that will switch a limited number 
of votes in each polling place - specifically about 18 (or 15% of all votes) per 
machine. Assuming she wants to switch about 52,000 votes, this comes out to an 
attack on about 1600 machines. 

What is the probability of catching this fraud with a 2% audit? In a 2% audit, 
we will audit about 560 machines. 

The fraction of bad machines is 1,600/28,000 or 0,055. 

Each time wc audit a machine, we have a chance of 0.055 of picking a machine 
that has been tampered with, and a chance of I - 0.055 (or 0.945) of picking a 
machine that has not been tampered with. 

The probability of picking on^ machines that have not been tampered with after 
auditing all 560 machines is (I - or (0.945)^^. This is extremely close to zero, 
which means that the chances of no/ catching the fraud are less than 1%; con- 
versely. the chances of catching it are close to 100%. 

Paper replaced 

But what if the attacker had pollworkcrs in 550 polling places replace the paper 
before it reached county headquarters for the ARA? This would leav-e, at a min- 
imum 56 rolls that are evidence of the fraud (assuming that in the 56 polling 
places where paper wasn’t replaced, there was only one DRE per polling site). 
This means roughly 0.2% of paper rolls would show that the paper did not 
match the electronic records. What are the chances that a 2% audit (or audit of 
560 machines) would catch this? 

This lime, each time we audit the paper rolls, the chances of catching a paper roll 
with evidence of the fraud is 56/28,000, or roughly 0.002. So the probability of 
picking only rolls that do not shnw evidence of fraud after auditing all 560 rolls 
and machines is (.998)^, or about 1/3. Thus, there would still be a 2/3 chance 
that the fraud would be detected. 
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APPENDIX L 

SUBVERTING THE AUDIT 

Parallel Testing 

We’ve described auditing processes that can detect all kinds of misbehavior. 
However, this leaves open a question: How many auditors must our attacker cor- 
rupt to prevent the detection of misbehavior? 

Prciiminarie.s 

We assume that auditing or Parallel Testing is done by teams. Each team is some- 
how put together from one or more auditors, and each team is assigned random- 
ly to a subset of the things being audited. 

How Many Conupt Auditors Subvert an Audit Team? 

How many corrupt auditors docs it take to subvert an audit team? The answer 
depends on the procedures used for auditing. The two extreme ca-ses are of the 
greate.st interest: 

One Bad Apple; As discussed on page 55 of this report, during Parallel 
Testing, it is likely that a single corrupt auditor can enter a Cryptic Knock 
that will inform a tampered machine that ii is being Parallel Tested. If the 
tester cannot enter a Cryptic Knock (because this feature was not part of the 
attack program) then all members of the Parallel Testing team will have to be 
subverted. 

The Whole Bunch: During hand-recounts of paper ballots, reasonable pro- 
cedures can make it very difficult for an audit team with even one uncor- 
rupted auditor to fail to detect any significant fraud (that is, more than rtvo or 
three votes). 

We will consider these tw'o models below. 

Impact of Corrupted Audit Tcam.s 

The be.st way to think about die impact of a corrupt audit team is to omit the 
audits done by that team from the total numlier of audits we assume are done. 
Thus, if we have ten teams, each doing 5 audits, and we assume two teams are 
corrupt, then instead of calculating the probability of detecting an attack based 
on 50 audits being done, we calculate it based on the probability of 40 audits 
being done. 

Some Simple Approximations 

Here is a simple, conservative approximation of the expected value and 95% 
upper limit on the number of compromised audit teams. We compute the prob- 
ability that a team will get corrupted, and then use binomial distribution to deter- 
mine the expected number of corruptions. We assume sampling without replace- 
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ment for teams based on a fixed proportion of corrupt auditors. This is also over- 
simplified and conservative, but less so than tlie super-simple model. 

Let: 

R be tite total number of auditors, of whom JViire corrupt. 

The proportion of corrupt auditors hJ^/R 

Each team consist of A'auditors 

Q^= R/R‘= the total number of teams 


For the one corrupt auditor model: 

(That is, a sin^e corrupt auditor subverts the whole team.) 

The probability' of a team being con upted is F = I - {{R - jV) / 

This is ! minus the probability that all the auditors on a team are not 
corrupt. 

For the all corrupt model: 

(That is, all the auditors on the team must be corrupt to corrupt the team,) 
The probability of a team being corrupted is P = (jV7P)'. 

For both models; 

Prob(.A/ corrupted audit teams) = Choose(Q.,Af) P” (1 - 
Expected number of cornipted audit teams = P*!2. 

S = standard deviation = Sqrt(P*'(t - 

95% upper bound on corrupted audit teams = P*Q^+ 1 .64*i’ 

The biggest thing to notice about these formulas is that when you need to corrupt 
all members of a team to corrupt the team, you need to corrupt practically all the 
auditors to have much of an impact. For example, coasider an election with 100 
auditors, 5 to a team. Here are some numbers when we havT to have all auditors 
on A team corrupted to subvert that team’s audits: (There are 20 teams total.) 



The 95% upper limit here means the true number of corrupt teams should not 
exceed the upper limit in 95% of the possible teams draw'ii. The critical value of 
1.64 is based on the commonly u.sed normal distribution. 
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Note the implications for parameters of our audit teams - bigger teams are much 
better than smaller ones. If we had audit teams of one, corrupting half the audi- 
tors would corrupt half the audits, while here it corrupts only 10% of the audits. 
On the other hand, we could do five times as many audits with one auditor to a 
team. 

On the other hand, the attacker has a much easier time attacking auditing 
processes where a single corrupted participant subverts the whole audit process. 
Similar numbers then look like: 


Corrupt Auditors 


Corrupt Teams Expected 95% Upper Bound 


10 

8 

11 

20 

13 

16 

30 

17 

19 

+0 

18 

20 

50 

19 

20 

60 

20 

20 

70 

20 

20 


In this case, small audit/Paraliel Testing teams make more sense. 

Bribing The Audit Teams in Pennasota to Subvert the Audit 

If our attacker could successfully bribe auditors to “cheat” during the audit, so 
that they would ignore discrepancies between the paper and electronic records, 
how many would he have to bribe? Our analysis shows that nearly ail of the 
auditors in the largest counties would have to be successfully bribed if the attack 
was to work. 

Wc can use the audit in Pennasoca’s three largest counties, Mega, Capitol and 
Suburbia, as an example. With a 2% audit, 193 teams of two will audit one DRE 
w/ WPT paper roll each (each paper roll will contain approximately 120 votes). 
Each member of each team of auditors is selected by one of the major political 
parties; after they are selected and immediately before the auditing begins, they 
are randomly assigned a partner and a machine. Every team has one Federalist 
and one Democratic-Republican. 

What fraction of these auditors must the attackers corrupt to avoid her attack 
being caught? If t represents the fraction of auditors from each party that our 
attacker must corrupt, and each party’s auditor is randomly matched with an 
auditor from the other party, the probability of an entire audit team being cor- 
nipfed (i.e. both auditors being corrupted) i.s 7^. 

A machine passes an audit if; 

(1) it is a good machine; or 

(2) it is a bad machine but both auditors are corrupted. 
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The probability of (I) is 1 — C. The probability of (2) is Thus r.he probabili- 
ty of a machine passing the audit is 

1 + C(t2- 1). 

And the probability of S machine passing the audit is approximately; 

p=(|+C{T2-i)H 
Solving this equation for t yields: 



We have, assumed that the attacker would need to attack 1,602 DREs w/\^PT 
to feel comfortable that he could change the outcome of die governor’s race in 
Pennasoia. There are 9,634 DREs w/WPT in Pennasota’s three largest coun- 
ties. Thas, C=1602/9634 or 0.17. .S’, the number of machines and paper rolls 
audited is 193. Assuming that our attacker want.s 90% certainty that she will sub- 
vert the audit, p equals 0.9. 

Accordingly, the percentage of auditors that must be .successfully btibed to sub- 
vert the audit Is close to approximately 99.7%. 
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APPENDIX M 

EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES 

FOR DEALING WITH EVIDENCE OF FRAUD OR ERROR 

The following are examples of procedures that would allow jurisdictions to 

respond effectively to detection of bugs or Software Attack Programs: 

1. Impoimd and conduct a transparent forensic examination^ of all machines 
showing unexplained discrepancies during Parallel Testing; 

2. Where evidence of a software bug or attack program U subsequently found 
(or no crediV^le explanation for tlie discrepancy is discovered), conduct a 
forensic examination of all DREs in the state used during the election; 

3 . Identify the machines that show evidence of tampering or a software flaw 
that could have affected tlie electronic tally of votes; 

4. Review the reported margin of victory in each potentially affected race; 

5. Based upon the (a) mar^n of victory, (b) number of machines affected, and 
(c) nature and scope of the tampering or flaw, determine whether there is a 
substantial likelihood that the tampering or flaw changed the outcome of a 
particular race; and 

6. Where there is a substantial likelihood that tampering changed the outcome 
of a particular race, hold a new election for the office. 

The following are examples of procedures that would allow jurisdictions to 

respond effectively to detection of statistical anomalies in the voter-verified paper 

record: 

1. Conduct a ti-ansparent forensic investigation of machines^ that have pro- 
duced paper records with significant statistical anomalies; 

2. To the extent tampering with any of these machines is found, conduct a sim- 
ilar investigation of all machines in the State; 

3. After quantifying the number of machines that have been tampered with, 
determine the margin of victory in each potentially affected race; 

4. Based upon the (a) margin of victory, (b) number of machines affected, and 
(c) nature and scope of the tampering, determine whether there is a substan- 
tia] likeliliood that tampering changed the outcome of a particular race; and 

5. In the event that a determination is made that there is a substantial likelihood 
that tampering changed the outcome of a particular race, hold a new elec- 
tion for the office. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much, Mr. Norden. 
Ms. Patrick. 


STATEMENT OF TAMMY PATRICK 

Ms. Patrick. Madam Chair, members of the committee, thank 
you. 

My name is Tammy Patrick. I am the Federal Compliance Offi- 
cer for the Elections Department in Maricopa County, Arizona. In 
last November’s general election, we conducted a statutory hand- 
audit of 2 percent of the precinct-cast ballots and 1 percent of our 
early ballots in a total of four races that combined both Federal 
and State offices. I refer you to my written testimony for more in- 
formation on that audit, and I am going to confine my oral remarks 
to three very brief points. 

First of all, a little background. Maricopa County has 1.5 million 
registered voters, 1,142 voting precincts, and about half of our vot- 
ers vote by mail-in early ballots. At the same time that we were 
conducting this new hand-audit, we also had well over 100 workers 
working from 6:00 in the morning to 12:00 p.m. Midnight, proc- 
essing our provisional ballots. We had difficulty securing the 144 
individuals who were needed to conduct the hand recount of that 
1 percent of the early ballots and 2 percent of the ballots cast at 
the precinct. We also had additional difficulty keeping them long 
enough to actually finish the audit. I cannot fathom how we would 
conduct a hand-audit of 10 percent of the ballots, especially under 
the requirements of H.R. 811. 

Secondly, it is critical to recognize the limits of a human count. 
For example, our procedures manual, which is written by the Sec- 
retary of State, directed audit boards to count ballots in lots of 25. 
We found that, in application, that was too difficult. It seems easy 
enough, but in fact, we had several boards that we had to instruct 
to stack in groups of 10 in order to have the counts come out cor- 
rectly. Our State law did not expect perfection from the human 
count and recognized an acceptable variation between the hand- 
audit and what was done by the machine tabulation. We could not 
identify and address every discrepancy as required by H.R. 811 
within any realistic time frame. An example of this would be in in- 
stances where, in one precinct, the audit board and the electronic 
machine came up with the exact same number of ballots but had 
discrepancy in the total number of votes cast, so the boards were 
not quite understanding in some instances an overvote, for in- 
stance, they voted for two when it should have only been for one, 
so they allocated each one of those to two separate candidates. 

Finally, it goes without saying that we cannot conduct a recount 
that includes provisional ballots until we have finished counting 
them. The requirements in H.R. 811 to retain the paper ballots, in- 
cluding those cast on a DRE, in a manner so as not to enable them 
to be tied to a voter, would either preclude any provisional ballot 
from being cast on a DRE or it would immediately impact the abil- 
ity of the audit’s totals to match reported totals. So, by virtue of 
the parameters set forth in H.R. 811, a successful hand-audit is im- 
possible. Additionally, we could not sort early ballots in with our 
election day ballots, as required by H.R. 811 without compromising 
the inherent security of random order retention. Although we re- 
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port our results of our early ballots at a precinct level, we tabulate 
and store them in a random, mixed batch as they come in from the 
post office, and that is how we count to preserve both the security 
and the privacy of the voter. So, in our audit, we take those 
batches of 200 and audit them in their entirety as a batch, and we 
would not be able to do that, thus resulting in those ballots being 
handled multiple times. 

We are very fortunate that everyone in this room has a common 
purpose. Whether you are an election official responsible for con- 
ducting and tabulating an election, a political observer overseeing 
this process, an elected official whose name appears on the ballot 
or all of us simply as voters ourselves, the outcome of the election 
is that we are all working for the same end, that it is an accurate 
reflection of the will and intent of the people. But the ability to ad- 
minister an audit and to implement change in response to the 
unique environments within which we all work on our local juris- 
dictional level is an integral characteristic of success of such an 
audit and must remain at the local level. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify today, and I look for- 
ward to answering any questions. 

[The statement of Ms. Patrick follows:] 
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Maricopa County Arizona 

Helen F^irceil, County Recorder 
Karen Osborne, Elections Director 


March 20, 2007 

Madam Chairman and members of the Committee on House Administration; 

We are fortunate that today we are all have a common purpose. Whether you are an 
Election Official responsible for conducting and tabulating an election, a political 
observer overseeing the process, an elected official whose name appears on the ballot, or 
all of us as voters ourselves, we all are working for the same end: that the outcome of the 
election is an accurate reflection of the will and intent of the people. A hand audit, by 
definition, is conducted to ensure that the tabulation equipment being used is correctly 
calculating the vote cast. 

Maricopa County has 1.5 million registered voters, 1 142 voting precincts, and half our 
votere vote by mail-in early ballots. At the polling place we have optical scan equipment 
which the vast majority of our voters utilize. We supplement that system with touch 
screen voting machines with printers for individuals who need them in order to vote 
independently, this equated to less than 300 votes out of the almost half million cast at 
the polls in last November’s General Election. 

That election saw the implementation of a statutory hand audit requirement of 2% of the 
precinct-cast ballots and 1% of early ballots. In Maricopa County that translated into 24 
precincts, 6 precincts from each of the 4 selected races, and 4,800 early ballots. Both the 
physical paper ballots as well as the paper record of the votes cast on the touch screens 
are included; but Provisional ballots, Conditional Provisional Ballots (those awaiting the 
voter to return with ID), and Write-In Ballots are not. The political parties are required to 
each provide 72 individuals to conduct the audit thus providing them another 
involvement opportunity in the oversight of the process. 

In the 10 days following a General Election Maricopa County has well over 100 workers 
processing Provisional Ballots. Working from 6 am to 12 midnight we are able to ensure 
that a voter who has cast their ballot provisionally in their new home precinct or with a 
new, married name has their registration updated and their vote processed rather than 
discredited due to a lack of their updating of registration information; provisional ballots 
in the traditional sense are less than 1% of what are labeled “provisional” in Arizona. At 
the same time we were orchestrating the 144 individuals from the public who were 
participating in the hand audit. 
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The audit had many challenges. There were only 5 precincts which had ballots cast by 
voters on the touch screen machines. Statute requires that the process follow the 
Secretary of State’s Procedures Manual which directs the audit boards to count the ballots 
in lots of 25. Although that seems reasonable, in application many of the boards had to 
be re-directed to count in 10s due to human errors in counting. If a count did not match a 
second count was done with a stacking method. The expansion of the audit is only done 
if the variance is greater than the difference between votes count, divided by the 
electronic count. We did not encounter any audited precincts which exceeded this 
variance. This acknowledgement of the human condition is imperative in maintaining the 
intended purpose of machine tabulation oversight. 

The inclusion of Provisional Ballots, which by virtue of this same proposed legislation 
are not able to be preserved in a manner that makes them possible to be associated with a 
voter and thus have their tabulation status noted — designating a provisional ballot that 
was counted versus one that was not — would easily account for variation in totals. 
Additionally, the specificity outlined on which Early Ballots are to be audited would 
create dramatic ramifications on the local level. In Maricopa County we process and 
tabulate Early Ballots in the random mixed batches as they are returned yet the results are 
reported back to the precinct level. The physical ballots remain in their mixed batches. 

To sort them would mean handling the ballots numerous additional times and diminish 
the inherent security that the random order retention affords. 

After only one hand audit the state legislature has already seen amendment language to 
address some of these challenges. Some of the issues can be resolved with simple 
modification of the Procedures Manual, while others will require legislative changes. 

The ability to administer the audit in a manner that will function on the local 
Jurisdictional level, and to implement swift changes in response to the unique 
environments within which we all live, is an integral characteristic of the success of such 
an exercise. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Tammy Patrick 
Federal Compliance Officer 
Maricopa County Elections Department 
Maricopa County Arizona 


tpatrick@risc.maricopa.gov 

602.506.1270 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. 

Our final witness is Ms. Pamela Smith. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA SMITH 

Ms. Smith. Thank you, Chairman Lofgren and Ranking Member 
McCarthy and members of the committee. Thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to be here and to testify today. 

VerifiedVoting.org and the Verified Voting Foundation were actu- 
ally started by a computer scientist. We believe that, if our voting 
systems are reliable and those election officials and the voting pub- 
lic have a way to assure themselves that they are accurate, then 
that will go a long way to increasing public confidence and, there- 
fore, participation in the process. 

We think transparency in elections is so important that we 
launched an election transparency project in 2006 to promote ob- 
servation of all phases of the election by citizens, including the au- 
dits. We think a key purpose of an election audit is to convince the 
losers that they have lost. The winners pretty much always think 
they have won, so that part is easy. I will confine my remarks 
today to talking a little bit about the successes that States have 
seen that are doing audits already and also about costs. 

Not every State has voter-verified paper records that they can 
audit at this time, but of those that do, still only a fraction are 
doing statewide audits. In the ones that are doing statewide audits, 
there have been successes that illustrate that audits can be done 
effectively and cost-effectively, and Congress can help us make our 
elections more transparent and reliable by passing a requirement. 

A great example of what an audit can tell us about a voting sys- 
tem, not just about the accuracy of the outcome but about the sys- 
tem itself, occurred in a place that does not yet require audits. 
Pottawamie County, Iowa, in June of 2006, on the election night 
of the Republican primary, an experienced county election official 
there by the name of Marilyn Jo Drake noticed something odd in 
the vote tallies when the returns were coming in. A popular incum- 
bent seemed to suddenly be losing to an unknown newcomer who 
had scarcely even campaigned. On her own authority, she per- 
formed an audit of a single sample precinct to see if the voting ma- 
chines were counting correctly. They were not. There was a pro- 
gramming error, which meant that votes for candidate A started 
going to candidate B. A full hand-count showed the correct result. 
The machine count was wrong. Suppose both candidates had been 
unknown, neither one an incumbent, nothing to give her the idea 
that something was amiss. A routine audit would still have uncov- 
ered the problem. Ms. Drake could have just chosen expediency 
over accuracy. There was no rule requiring her to do this audit. It 
made more work, but it resulted in two important things — the right 
candidate’s being seated in office and the exposure of a glitch in the 
system that could then be repaired or prevented the next time. 

Auditing really means choosing accuracy over expediency. Yes, it 
takes some time. Yes, there is some cost involved, but if it is going 
to be a safety net for voter intent, we have to see it as just one 
step in what it takes to get our elections right. It is no different 
than taking care to program the right names on the ballot or re- 
cruiting enough poll workers for election day, and you cannot just 
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do it once in a while. You have to do audits every time. You cannot 
say, “See, the tallies match every time. Now we do not have to do 
this anymore.” that would be a dangerous perspective that fails not 
only to comprehend voting system security but also Murphy’s Law. 
There will be problems at every election. What audits and voter- 
verified paper records do is make those problems solvable. 

To talk about costs just a little bit in the States, there is work- 
load. There is a big difference in what one State is doing compared 
to another, but interestingly, some of the States are actually in- 
creasing the amounts that they audit, voluntarily choosing to ex- 
pand their law or go higher. 

What does this add to the budget? It is far from prohibitive. In 
some cases, the cost is very low, indeed. One of your key costs is 
what you pay the people doing the counting, plus your supervisory 
and planning costs, of course. It takes a time — a big difference in 
time is as variable as the type of ballots you audit. Paper ballots 
are much easier to count than thermal paper rolls. 

What would this look like as a national investment? From what 
we have been able to find out from the States, it just would not 
cost that much, but to compare, take the Washington State guber- 
natorial recount from 2004. The actual cost total was about 
$900,000. They looked at one race on 2.8 million ballots. It worked 
out to about 31 cents a ballot. If the provisions in H.R. 811 had 
been in effect in 2004, nationwide, we would have audited just 
under 7,000 precincts, and nationwide, we would have checked 
votes from two or three races per ballot, call it 11.5 million votes 
checked. Even at a more conservative rate of, say, 35 cents a ballot, 
it is a little over $4 million. It is not that much. 

What we recommend is for audits to be effective, ensure the se- 
lection process is verifiably random; make sure the audit happens 
after all of the ballots have been counted and initial results are in; 
include all of the ballot types, including absentees. You know, I 
wanted to say that, as to absentee ballots, it is important to be able 
to track those for also being able to secure the vote and to secure 
the chain of custody, so whatever we could do to track absentees 
is important. Make sure that officials invite the public in to ob- 
serve. Do not just allow them in, but actually invite their participa- 
tion, and they will appreciate that and participate more as time 
goes forward. 

Thank you so much. 

[The statement of Ms. Smith follows:] 
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Written Testimony of 

Pamela Smith, President, VerifiedVoting.org 
Before the Committee on House Administration, 

Subcommittee on Elections 
U.S. House of Representatives 
March 20, 2007 

Chairwoman Lofgren, Ranking Member McCarthy, committee members, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. My name is Pamela Smith. I am President of 
VerifledVoting.org and the Verified Voting Foundation, partner organizations that 
promote reliable and publicly verifiable elections. We believe ensuring that our election 
systems are reliable and publicly verifiable enfranchises voters and increases public 
confidence and participation in our political process. 

My interest in voting issues includes experience as an election observer, locally and 
internationally. I have testified on verified voting issues in several states, co-authored 
written testimony on several state voting system Requests for Proposals and legislative 
recommendations, as well as reports on audit provisions, escrow provisions, election 
transparency, and accessibility and auditability issues for voting systems. 

The focus of my testimony today is Election Audits, a key purpose of which is to 
convince the losers and their supporters that they've lost. (The winners always believe 
that they've won.) Audits are one of the most important means for ensuring the accuracy 
of election outcomes, and for allowing observers to verify that accuracy. There is a strong 
consensus among those who study election security about what is needed to make audits 
effective, but implementation has lagged. 

Voter-verified paper ballots are essential to ensure that elections can be audited. 
Nationally, some three quarters of the states now have voter-verified paper records of 
some kind to audit, but only one quarter have audit requirements, and those are not 
carried out at all uniformly. Still, successes in some states show that audits can be done 
effectively and at relatively low cost. Congress can help make our elections more 
transparent and reliable by passing a federal requirement for voter-verified paper ballots 
and mandatory random manual audits. 

I. Overview of Election Audits 

Voting systems are supposed to record and tally the votes that express the will of the 
voters in electoral contests. Given that no system is perfect, in order to ensure that the 
will of the voters is accurately captured by the voting system and the outcomes are 
correct, election officials must deploy safety-checks on the entire system. Contest- 
specific recounts sometimes will clarify the outcome in particularly close races, but the 
bar to initiating full recounts is high so they are too intermittently applied to serve as an 
essential spot-check. Instead, officials must conduct random manual audits of a smaller 
set of ballots. 
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A random manual audit means that ballots to be audited are selected through a random 
process and counted manually, and the resulting hand tallies are compared with tallies 
made by the voting system to check for accuracy. In cases where the tallies differ, 
additional records may be audited to determine the outcome.' Even where an outcome is 
not changed, discrepancies can provide information about how the system is working. 
(For this reason, discrepancies should be examined and explained even if they leave an 
outcome unchanged.) 

Election audits must examine enough records, and must do so in a rigorous way. An audit 
is not effective unless sufficient records are selected,^ the selection process is truly 
random, the timing of the audit occurs after the initial tallies have been made public, the 
types of ballots to be audited include all types, and the record to be audited is a hard copy 
representation of voter intent - in other words, the voter had the opportunity to confirm 
that the record accurately represented his or her intent, e.g. a voter- verified paper ballot.’ 
And that paper ballot is counted manually — as one state’s law puts it, “hand to eye”.'’ 

Another crucial component of an effective audit; the whole process must be publicly 
observable. Transparent processes increase the public’s confidence in the outcome. 
Citizen observers should be notified about and invited to watch both the selection process 
and the actual hand counting of the paper records. 

Finally, before the audit begins, procedures should be defined governing what to do if the 
tallies do not match. Since the voter verified paper ballots are verified by the voter and 
electronic records are not, the manual tally of the voter-verified paper ballots must be 
considered the correct record of the vote, except where convincing evidence shows the 
paper record of voter intent was compromised to the point of being unusable or illegible. 
If discrepancies occur, an expanded audit and investigation may be needed to clarify the 
outcome. 

If we are not careful, auditing can degrade into meaningless ritual. If the audit is to be a 
safety net for voter intent, those responsible must see this process as one key step in 
what it takes to get elections right, no different than taking care to program the right 
names on the ballot every time, or to recruit enough pollworkers for Election Day. 


' Olher checks and balances to help ensure accuracy of vote counts include ballot accounting procedures 
which can and should be carried out for each election, e.g. checking the number of voters who signed in 
against the number of ballots cast, but the focus of this testimony is on post -election audits carried out after 
the initial canvass and before the election results are cenified. 

■ Significant discussion by a number of experts on what constitutes a sufficient quantity or percentage to 
audit is ongoing. Belter ideas are still emerging. For this reason, proposed legislation such as HRSl I , the 
Voter Confidence and Increased Accessibility Act and HR 1381, the Count Every Vole Act, appropriately 
establish not only one tiered scheme for audits but also a provision for alternative auditing schemes, 
provided those schemes are demonstrated to be at least as effective as the tiered scheme. 

’ The Help America Vote Act (HAVA) seemed to provide for auditable paper records, but it failed to 
connect the crucial dots between a voter’s verification of the paper ballot, and the use of that voter-verified 
paper ballot in any audit. Proposed amendments to HAVA such as HRS 1 1 can remedy that problem. 

’ North Carolina, hilD://www.nclei;.net/Sessions/2005/Bills/House/HTML/H I024v7.hlml 
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Many officials grasp the concept of doing audits, and doing them right - using the voter- 
verified paper records for the audit, for example, instead of a meaningless end-of-day 
printout voters have never seen. Some officials, however, may claim that two or three 
sets of matching tallies prove the system is accurate. They may conclude incorrectly that 
there’s no need to do audits every time. That’s like saying that a corporation was audited 
once and everything was in order, so it’s not necessary to audit them again. It is a 
dangerous way to think about auditing any system. 

Such a perspective fails to comprehend the nature of voting system security — and 
ignores Murphy’s Law as well. Audits really are part of the solution, not the problem. 
Problems will occur in every election; properly conducted audits using voter-verified 
paper ballots enable most such problems to be resolved. 

II. State Audit Requirements 

While many states now have voter-verified paper records to audit, only about one-quarter 
of the states actually require audits. There is much to be learned from the experiences of 
those few. Some states have proved that auditing can work, but a federal requirement is 
needed. 

A federal requirement could serve to supplement some existing state laws (at least as they 
apply to federal elections), as well as putting audits in place (and the voter-verified paper 
ballots needed to carry out those audits) where those requirements do not currently exist. 

Sixteen states^ have enacted requirements for mandatory manual audits.*" At least two 
states without voter-verified paper record requirements (Kentucky, Pennsylvania) also 
have audit requirements. These were written into statute decades ago, apparently prior to 
widespread adoption of (paperless) direct recording electronic (DRE) voting systems. It is 
unclear whether — or how — these states are carrying out their statutory audit 
requirement, whether partially (e.g. in the few paper ballot counties) or not at all. Other 
states are considering audit provisions, including Florida and Oregon. 

Audit selection must apply to all counties, not just some. In Arizona, the law allows party 
chairs to have a say in whether an audit will be conducted or not. As a result, not all 
counties performed an audit after November’s election. A federal requirement would 
mandate that all counties will include at least one precinct to be audited. 

Audit laws must apply to all voting systems in a state, not just some. Yet some state voter- 
verified paper record laws were written with a particular type of voting system in mind. 


* AK, AZ. CA, CO, CT, HI, IL, KY, MN, MO, NM, NY, NC. PA, WA, WV. Requirements and citations of 
relevant legislative text httD://www.veril'icdvoting.org/downloads/StateManual AudiiProvision.s-0.t-07.pdf 
^ Nevada has conducted manual audits of the voter-verified paper audit trails produced by its DREs from 
2% of the machines in less populous counties and 3% in more populous counties .since putting VVPAT in 
place in 2004, but the Nevada Secretary of Slate’s office said (in a telephone conversation) that these audits 
are not statutorily required. Other stales, such as Vermont, have statutory language providing for discretion 
to conduct an audit, but where audits are not explicitly required, we did not include those .states in the 
"StateManualAuditProvisions” document (cited above). 
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so the audit requirements that were included in those laws pertain just to that type of 
voting system. This has resulted in an ambiguous requirement for counties which may not 
have ended up using that type of voting system. Washington, Connecticut and New York 
all have laws which reference voter-verified paper audit trails (VVPATs) with DREs, and 
which require audits of the VVPAT. But both Washington and Connecticut subsequently 
adopted paper optical scan ballot systems. (New York has not yet adopted new voting 
systems and continues to use lever machines at this time.) 

Connecticut did the right thing in November by auditing their new optical scan systems 
even in the absence of an update to their audit law. And they seem poised to update their 
statutory language in this session, as the Secretary of State has proposed a 20% audit rule, 
the highest percentage in the country. A bill to modify the Washington audit language to 
include audits of optical scan systems did not move in its legislature last session, 
however. Pending federal legislation would mandate manual audits that apply to any 
voter-verified paper ballot voting system, not just one type. 

Most existing audit provisions specify that a percentage of precincts be audited, though 
some specify a percentage or fixed number of machines. The percentages range from 1% 
in California to 10% in Hawaii, with most around 3% to 5%. Minnesota bases its sliding 
percentage on population density. North Carolina’s provision is unique in that it does not 
pre-determine a percentage of precincts, but uses a statistician to determine the 
appropriate quantity for each election. 

Although when viewed as percentages these provisions span a wide range, workload 
must also be considered. There is a significant difference in workload between reviewing 
the entire ballot, versus reviewing just a few races. Not all states’ audits require review of 
the entire ballot. Some examine only one contest, while others review several contests per 
ballot. In California, all contests in each county are examined. Its ballots tend to be 
extremely long. Thus its administrative cost is significantly greater than its counterparts 
with higher piercentages. By contrast, Hawaii’s 10% audit reviews each ballot for one 
contest only. 

This range of state audit experiences shows that although election officials are already 
under significant time pressure in many jurisdictions, requirements for a 3% federal audit 
are administratively achievable. Audits of that approximate size (or greater) are routinely 
carried out in several states, tmd they could be adopted throughout the nation. 

III. Why are audits essential? 

Audits serve to identify problems such as machine malfunctions which might 
otherwise be overlooked. Even if, in a particular election, a problem might not affect the 
outcome of a race, knowing that the problem exists allows officials to correct it before 
any future elections can be affected. 

Audits serve to confirm the accuracy of the vote count, which in turn gives voters 
more confidence in the integrity of the outcome, as many election officials attest; 
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In North Carolina, Moore County Election Director Glenda Clendenin described 
the audit as simple, saying it was “no more than a clerical exercise" and that the 
purpose of the hand count was "to get voter confidence back and make sure it's 
right."'' A Boone County paper described the hand-to-eye count as a "test of 
accuracy of the machines."'^ 

In California’s San Mateo County, Registrar of Voters Warren Slocum 
proactively sought input and advice from technical experts to improve the audit 
process, including voluntarily adding absentee ballots to the audit process even 
before a new requirement took effect. His aim was "to get a head start on that 
process because San Mateo County is aiming for the gold standard in the Manual 
Recount Process... establishing practices that will assure voters and election 
officials of the integrity of the vote."'^ 

In Minnesota, just before implementation of the State’s new audit requirement, 
former Secretary of State Mary Kiffmeyer said “Audits just build confidence."''' 
Afterward, Washington County’s election director said "When the post-election 
audit [requirement] was passed in Minnesota, I frankly was not a big proponent. 
Any local election official understands the enormous amount of work that is done 
by county auditors, county election staff, city and township staff and election 
judges. The idea of adding more duties war not appealing." 'T war surprised 
at how quickly the audit went. I was not surprised by the quality performance of 
the equipment and our election judges... if this is what is needed to provide some 
assurance to those who do not have as much confidence in the system then I have 
no problem continuing to do the audits," he stated. ' ' 

Starting in 2004, former Secretary of Stale Dean Heller of Nevada required 
election officials in all 17 counties to carry out audits of voter-verified paper 
records. Heller said he wanted to assure voters the results were "the most 
accurate, most secure and most valid in the nation. 

Connecticut Secretary of State Susan Bysiewicz recently proposed a plan to 
mandate random audits in 20 percent of all precincts statewide, starting in 2008, 
saying, "This is very important to ensure the integrity of the voting process going 
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htip://www.thepilol.com/news/050306votefs.himl 
* hlip://www.waiaugademocral.corty2(X)6/05l5web/priinarvelectionfinalized.php.^ 

San Maleo County officials worked with VerifiedVoling.org founder David Dill, PhD, and with his 
ACCURATE colleague Joseph Hall and others to develop improved methods for random selection of the 
precincts and more secure timing and procedures. htlp://www.shanethefuture.org/Dress/2006/l I l706.asD 
Time Magazine, “Can This Machine Be Trusted?” 

Iitlp://www.liine.com/time/magazine/article/0.9l 71. 1 552054.00.html 
" Kevin Corbid, from electionline.org. Case Study: Auditing the Vote (March 2007) page 8, at 
htin://www.eleclionline.org/Portals/ 1 /Publications/EB 1 7.Ddf 
hllp://www.krnv.com/vlobal/storv.asp.>s=2.t5.t009&ClientTvDe=Printable 
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forward. Voters should feel confident that we have a fair and transparent election 
process. ” 

Audits are cost-effective. Election directors who are not already conducting audits may 
be concerned about the cost that carrying out an additional task of this sort will add to 
their budget. The principal cost of conducting audits is for time to plan, and to examine 
each of the selected ballots after the election, and the rate of pay for the persons required 
to complete the tasks. 

But the cost of auditing is far from prohibitive, and in some cases is very low indeed. In a 
recent survey conducted by the National Association of Secretaries of State O'lASS) 
regarding audits, one state responded that the cost —“if any”— is borne by the counties.'"' 
In North Carolina’s first audit after passage of their new law, when a single race was 
examined on ballots in 260 precincts, the average cost was $65 per precinct.'^ In 
November 2006, Minnesota examined three contests on ballots in 202 of its precincts, at 
an average cost of $135 per precinct.'® In Nevada, an experienced election official 
estimated the cost of auditing 2% of all votes at about 3 cents per vote.'’ Arizona’s Pima 
County carried out their first mandatory random manual audit since passage of their 
State’s audit law and examined four contests each on polling place ballots from nine 
precincts, plus additional provisional ballots, for a little over $0.1 3/ballot.'® 

Labor cost is a significant variable. The rates paid to counters vary considerably due to 
such factors as geographic differences in pay scale. Even within the State of California, 
for example, one county was paying $8.00 per hour to counters and another county 
$18.00 per hour.'® In Minnesota, the pay scale ranges from minimum wage to $12.00 per 
hour, with an average rate of about $8.00 per hour. In Arizona, a flat rate of $75.00 was 
paid to each counter for a process that was done within 1.5 days.^° 

Supervisory costs may be a factor, both for planning, administering and overseeing the 
audit process and the teams of counters and recorders. However, with few exceptions 
supervision is carried out by regular staff of the local elections office and during regular 
office hours. And except in the largest counties where dozens of contests are manually 
counted during the audit, the process can be completed in as little as a day or two. 

An important variable to consider is the type of ballots being examined. In reviewing the 
time and resources devoted to North Carolina’s audit process following their 2006 


htm7/www-io»rnalinQuirer.cQm/site/news.ct‘m?newsid=^l79Q26l3&BRD=985&PAGg46l&deDt id:=l61556&rfi=^ 
htm://www.nas.s.org/Survevy/Print%2QVersion%20- 
%2QPost9'f20ElecnQn%2QAjdit%20Proc<;dures%20bv%20S(a[e-pdl' 
hllp://www. ncvoter.net/downloads/NCSBOE Primary Sample audil count short. xls 
Correspondence with Mark Halvorson, Director and Co-Founder, Citizens for Election Integrity, MN 
Testimony of Michael Waldman before the Senate Commtnee on Rules and Administration, Feb. 7, 
2007. httn://www. brennancenter.org/dvnamic/subDages/download file 47870.Ddf 
htin://www.az.sos.gov/election/2006/general/handcount/Hand Count 06 General Pima. pdf 
Correspondence with Registrars of Voters from San Luis Obispo and San Mateo Counties, CA 
™ Audit observation report from Pima County, Arizona; Tom Ryan, AZ Citizens for Fair Elections 
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primary election,^' it becomes apparent that auditing paper records printed out on thermal 
paper rolls from the DRE printer used there takes considerably longer than auditing paper 
optical scan ballots. Overall it was at least two times faster to count paper ballots than to 
count the thermal paper printout. In some cases as many as 8+ paper ballots could be 
counted per minute, versus only one or two records per minute for the paper trail 
printouts. 

In some audit states, such as California, every contest is examined. Although the required 
percentage in California is 1% of precincts, the counties typically select additional 
precincts in order to include every contest in their jurisdiction. As an example, San Luis 
Obispo County (164 total precincts) randomly selected 2 precincts, but added 16 more in 
order to achieve the full contest range in their last audit.^ The ballots are examined for 
every contest for the first two precincts, while subsequent precincts are examined only for 
the missing contests. 

Audits called for in pending federal legislation such as HR81 1 would require manually 
counting just the federal races, in a minimum of 3 % of the precincts. Especially when 
compared to the extensive ballot examinations a state like California has conducted as a 
matter of course for every election over four decades, an audit of only two or three 
contests presents a relatively simple investment that is well worth the effort for the 
resulting increase in voter confidence. The investment may also result in major savings if 
problems are caught in auditing and corrected before they cause a meltdown in a close 
election. 

Audits are non-partisan; recounts may not be. Recounts can provide redress of a 
perceived or actual problem, while audits check to ensure the voting system is working - 
whether there’s an obvious problem or not. Recounts are usually candidate or party- 
specific, geared toward "who won in this specific case", while audits are geared toward 
making sure the tally is correct, without regard for party or candidate. Recounts may be 
automatically triggered by a close margin, but if there is no legal requirement for a 
recount, no checking of vote totals will occur. Recounts may be requested if concerns 
exist (though the requestor may have to pay for the recount, which is sometimes a 
barrier). Mandatory audits do not have to be requested. Recounts may be initiated by 
candidates (in 39 states), by voters (in 18 statesX and in the case of close elections (16 
stales). Two states (HI, MS) have no provision in state law for recounts. 

Despite the reasons given for the importance of doing audits, and the positive experiences 
of states that regularly carry out this safety-check, some may continue to perceive them 
as burdensome, time-consuming and unnecessary. They may see no need, if there is no 
immediately evident problem. Similar arguments could be made against any quality 
control or quality assurance (Q/A) process, yet most critical business or governmental 
processes have some form of Q/A, and for an obvious reason: Q/A can help prevent 
future problems - problems that may prove very serious and costly to rectify. Hence the 


hn p://www.nL'voler.net/downloads/NCSBOE Primary Sample audit counl shori.xls 
Correspondence with Assistant Clerk Recorder of Sait Luis Obispo County March 2007. 

For details, see htir)://electionline.ori;/Portals/l/Publications/ERIPBriet'l2.SB770undated.ndl' 
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adage, "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 


IV. Recommendations 

1. Ensure the audit is readily observable and understandable by the public. 

VerifiedVoting.org’s partner organization, the Verified Voting Foundation, in 2006 
launched the first phase of a multi-year Election Transparency Project, to encourage 
public observation of electoral processes, including the audit process in those states 
where audits are conducted. In some states, audits were readily observable, while in 
others, observing proved impossible. 

In one state, observers calling to learn the schedule of the audit were told it was done “on 
election night" - a plan which scarcely allows for the inclusion of observers, much less 
truly random selection or even pre-publication of results for comparison’s sake. In 
another, observers were allowed but public notice was not provided - typically only party 
officials are notified in advance, making it nearly impossible for a non-partisan observer 
to participate. 

By contrast, some jurisdictions went the extra mile to notify the public through press 
releases, posting of notice on the county website, and inviting citizen groups to 
participate in observing the process. HR81 1 appropriately requires that audits “shall be 
conducted in a manner that allows public observation of the entire process, " including 
the random selection process. 

2. Deploy veriRably random selection of records to be audited. To ensure an equal 
chance at detection of problems throughout the voting jurisdiction, precincts must be 
selected at random. No pre-selecting, no weeding out, no setting aside, no picking the 
smallest ones to make for less work... Existing audit laws often fail to address the 
procedure for obtaining the random sample, yet to ensure confidence in the election, no 
one should be able to bias or predict the selection in any way. Further, observers should 
be able to verify for themselves the selection was random and not influenced or biased. 

A motivating example of the need for verifiable randomness in the selection process was 
illustrated recently in Cuyahoga County, OH where election officials received felony 
convictions for secretly pre-selecting ballots they knew would not cause discrepancies 
when recounted by hand. Their goal was to avoid a lengthier, more expensive hand 
recount of all votes. 

Several California counties adopted a methodology proposed by members of the National 
Science Foundation’s ACCURATE project which involved the public rolling of 10-sided 


Ohio law slates that each county is supposed to randomly recounl at least 3 percent of its ballots by hand 
and by machine. If there are no discrepancies in those counts, the rest of the votes can be recounted by 
machine. A full hand-count is ordered if two random samples result in differences. 
httD://www.ohio.com/mldyheaconiournal/news/slale/l65.36269.him 
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dice to randomly generate the precinct numbers.^’ HR81 1 clarifies randomness with the 
language “all precincts in the state have an equal chance of being selected” with a 
minimum of one per county so that no county is excluded. 

3. Time the selection to occur after all votes are counted and results are made 
public, so that results can’t be “fudged” to match audit counts or vice versa. In other 
words, finish the ballot counting before you start deciding which ballots to check. HR81 1 
calls for the selection to be timed within 24 hours after the announcement of the 
unofficial vote count in the state’s precincts. That window, while narrow, ensures the 
process moves forward in an timely way. 

4. The audit must be completed prior to certification of the final results, because the 
outcome can be affected if discrepancies ate uncovered. In states with a narrow window 
for certification of the final election canvass, effective planning will be crucial. [One such 
stale is currently considering legislation that would time the audit after the certification; 
unless the results of the hand audit can overturn certification of an inconsistent machine 
tally, this tenders the audit pointless.] HR81 1 properly requires that in case of 
inconsistent results between machine tallies and hand tallies of the paper ballots, the 
individual permanent paper ballots shall be the true and correct record of the votes cast. 

5. Minimize the time between the selection process and the actual counting to the 

extent possible. In states conducting audits after November 7, 2006, most carried out the 
selection process at most a day or two before the counting, or in some cases the same 
day. But in some jurisdictions, there was a delay of as much as a week or more. Such 
delays should be avoided, as they raise questions about what may be happening with the 
ballots in the meantime. 

6. Include all ballot types in the audit. Several states already tally polling place ballots, 
absentee ballots and provisional ballots as part of the audit process. In many states, 
absentee voting is dramatically increasing. In California, where at least a third (and in 
some counties well over half) of all voters vote absentee, the audit requirement was 
recently changed to include absentee ballots. One county deploys a sorter to facilitate 
counting absentee ballots by precinct. Others sort mailed in ballots by hand prior to 
counting. Some jurisdictions count absentees in numbered batches rather than by 
precinct. Regardless of the methodology, including more than just polling place ballots in 
the manual audit is feasible, and very important to the process of checking the entire 
system for accuracy.^^ 


See hun://www. cs.berkelev.edu/-daw/napers/dice-wote06.Ddf "The Role of Dice in Eleclion Audits," A. 
Cordero. D. Wagner, D. Dill, June 16, 2006 for mote on random selection methods and practices. 

With the convenience to voters of absentee ballots comes concern about security, including how to track 
chain of custody of such ballots. A mechanism for tracking ballots the way other mail is tracked could help 
ensure the ballots reach their destination. 
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8. Prepare a plan in advance for how to investigate and handle discrepancies, and 
publish the plan. States and counties should also publish the results of the audit, including 
discrepancies noted, and how those discrepancies were addressed and resolved.^^ 

9. Establish a requirement for broader audits if unexplained discrepancies are 
found during the audit. Doing an audit but ignoring problems that are uncovered defeats 
one of the primary purposes of the audit, i.e, ensuring the accuracy of the election results. 
Very few states have rules to trigger wider audits. If problems are uncovered during an 
audit, the next steps should not simply be left up to the discretion of election officials 
without written procedures governing those steps. Even a small discrepancy can, if 
projected to a full audit, potentially alter the outcome of a contest. Identifying the 
threshold for escalation of the audit to a wider area (e.g. additional precincts, up to and 
including all precincts if needed) is an essential part of the audit procedure. 


VI. Conclusion 

Audits are critical to our democratic process. Properly conducted audits offer multiple 
benefits: increasing election transparency, promoting public confidence, reducing 
disputes, protecting election officials from unfounded criticism, ensuring accuracy, 
improving the conduct of future elections, and creating a feedback loop that allows us to 
assess what is working and what isn’t working. 

Audits are feasible and cost-effective. They already being done well in some places, but 
they are just not being done in enough places. We know problems will occur in every 
election, particularly with new technology in many jurisdictions. Audits allow us to 
uncover and correct problems as they arise and carry out continuous improvement of the 
electoral process. 

Voter-verified paper ballots are necessary for audits to be meaningful. No voting system 
should be used for our elections unless it is auditable. Today, the only way to ensure our 
elections are auditable is by using voter-verified paper ballots. Congress can help make 
our elections more transparent and reliable by passing a federal requirement for voter- 
verified paper ballots and mandatory random manual audits, taking into account the nine 
recommendations provided herein. Thank you. 


” The list should include everything, not just discrepancies that officials could not explain. A good 
example can be found in North Carolina’s audit reports. 

http://www.ncvoter.net/downloads/NCSBOE Primary Sample audit count shorl.xls 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. This is very interesting and 
useful, and as I was listening, I was thinking about the years I 
spent on the Santa Clara County Board of Supervisors when we 
had elections that we were in charge of, and it always ended up 
that we were the last to be counted, I think, in the State of Cali- 
fornia because we were so cheap about new equipment, but none 
of us at the time really ever considered that it would be inaccurate. 
It is only as elections have become closer and closer that we realize 
that the technology — ^you know, that there is no 100 percent, and 
it is something that most of us really were not aware of and that 
we did not focus in on, and really, although when it comes down 
to a recount situation and one side is going to lose, you know, you 
see partisan issues, and it is just a normal part of American life. 
But the fact is, if there is a defect, it can benefit or disadvantage 
either party. So, you know, I am willing to run an election and ei- 
ther win or lose. What I want to make sure of is that the people 
who are making the decisions are the voters, not anyone else, and 
that really gets to the question of these voting machines because 
we cannot see it in the same way, and Mr. Ehlers is right. I mean, 
there is a history. You can defraud the electorate with paper bal- 
lots, too, and we know historically there have been times when that 
has happened, and that is wrong, but the concern about the ma- 
chines is that you would not even know it, and so here is the ques- 
tion. 

Ms. Hoke, you mentioned in the audit — and I am not familiar, 
really, with the audit — that there were software issues, that there 
were hardware problems. Can you briefly describe what those 
issues were and how we could set a standard to avoid something 
like that? 

Ms. Hoke. Yes, Madam Chairman, I would be happy to. 

The software issues — I apologize for my phone. I should have 
turned it off. 

Ms. Lofgren. It is a beautiful sound. 

Ms. Hoke. It is about to quit. 

The software situation is that we specifically requested, using ge- 
neric terms, the electronic files that we needed to be able to com- 
pare in with the DRE machine totals, meaning the long reports 
from the DRE units and the optical scan totals. Those files were 
not made available to us although I had stayed up 36 hours to 
catch the files at the conclusion of the election. 

So, as it turned out, the IT and Ballot Department managers 
said that the files that we needed did not really exist. After a long 
series of discussions — and we still do not know whether a singular 
file exists, since we do not have access to the Diebold information. 
We ask: what is possible to obtain? What files are created? Were 
there really two usable files that local officials simply did not tell 
us about? Was it that the software does not produce files that make 
it easy to audit? We do not know the answer, but we were told that 
we would need a whole range of files and that we would have to 
take file A and back out the data from file B from file A, and it 
was a complicated series of steps to end up with a number that 
then we could compare against certain precinct totals. 

One of the reasons that we very much need a supervisory author- 
ity who has access to the — shall we call it — I do not agree with 
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“proprietary information” but, to whatever degree it is, for the au- 
thority to be able to study what files should be made available that 
are appropriate for the audit, that mandate at what time during 
the tabulations those files will be saved, and then produced at 
what time. We must have been at the Board of Elections five dif- 
ferent times just on a mission to obtain the electronic files. That 
is a problem. 

As far as the hardware, the optical scan devices of at least the 
two major election vendors do not count ballots, optical scan bal- 
lots. They only count ballot pages, which means that it is not pos- 
sible simply by feeding thousands of ballot pages through a scanner 
to know how many ballots have actually been counted. It is a sepa- 
rate step that must be undertaken. It is perhaps a hardware design 
issue plus software issue for us to be able to report accurately how 
many ballots were counted. 

Ms. Lofgren. Mr. Norden, you have been with the Brennan Cen- 
ter for a long time and have looked at these technology issues. Do 
you have recommendations for us to address the kind of issues that 
have just been described? 

Mr. Norden. Well, one of the things I would say that would be 
very helpful, particularly in terms of problems with software that 
we have seen, is that there are often problems in aggregating votes 
from a number of machines — and this has occurred several times 
in the aggregation tally software. So one of the things is that there 
are additional kinds of audits that we can do and that many States 
do that will ensure that, number one, we are deterring any kind 
of attacks against the voting system but, more importantly, that we 
are detecting the kind of errors that might cause us to get wrong 
tallies. 

So, for instance, one of the things that they do in California and 
that they do in New York and several other States — Texas — is 
there is a reconciliation process to ensure that we look at the vote 
totals that come out of the precincts from the machines and com- 
pare them to the tally server totals, and make sure that what hap- 
pened at the tally server, the totals of what the tally server are giv- 
ing us, are correct. That is a check against the software there. 

Another is making sure that the number of voters who signed in 
to vote is relatively close to the number of voters who the machines 
are telling us who voted. In the end, it is unavoidable, given the 
amount of software that these machines run on and the many 
sources that they come from, that we are not going to sometimes 
have problems with the software. The key, I think, is to make sure 
that we are making the appropriate checks and reconciliations that 
are necessary. 

Ms. Lofgren. My time has expired, so I will turn to Mr. McCar- 
thy. 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, thank you. Madam Chair. 

This has been a great hearing. I mean, I appreciate all of the 
input everyone has given. 

Doug Lewis, you are the executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Election Officials. Is that what all of the secretaries of 
state belong to? 

Mr. Lewis. It is all of the election officials from townships, cities, 
counties, and States. 
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Mr. McCarthy. Okay. I was reading your 8-page one here. It is 
very thorough. You are giving us some different ideas. My question 
is: Did you look at this based upon — you wrote a lot of this about 
H.R. 811. Did you look at any timeframe of what that would do to 
the Electoral College? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it is a legitimate question here. 

The truth of the matter is we saw in election 2000 that the elec- 
toral college had to meet before we could actually finish a recount. 
If we are going to add in and layer on an audit procedure that is 
a multiple audit procedure of multiple levels, I think we are really 
looking at some point in another close presidential election that we 
may not be able to actually get to it and get it done by the time 
that the electoral college is going to meet. So it seems to us that 
it is a question that you all have to think about. You have to look 
at this as to what your desires are and also recognize that you then 
make it impossible to get to the point that the public knows who 
won. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you. 

Pam Smith, I was reading yours, too, here. You said, on page 2, 
procedures should be defined governing what to do, in essence, say- 
ing that paper should be the final on the audit; is that correct? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. Now, were you here earlier for the last panel? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. We had an individual from Ohio who raised a 
very good point where he had the WPATs, the DREs, and the 
paper did not come out to be the same as the computer; whereas, 
the computer came out with the right number of the number of 
people who voted, but the paper, knowing that we have people who 
are going and feeding the paper who do not do this every day for 
a living, got jammed. And the computer was right, and the paper 
was not, and his opinion was different than yours. I do not know 
if you could give me a little elaboration on yours. 

Ms. Smith. Sure. 

I think we have to think of this not just in terms of DREs and 
WPAT-type paper trails but in general. You have a computer 
record that voters never get a chance to see, and you have a paper 
record that they can confirm is accurate. Now, in the case that he 
cited, his very smart poll workers were able to redirect the voters 
so they were voting on the machine so they could check the paper. 

Mr. McCarthy. So you would say they were right in what they 
did? 

Ms. Smith. Yes, that was absolutely right to redirect the voters 
so that they could have an opportunity to check on paper. 

Mr. McCarthy. And they were able to do that because the ma- 
chine showed it? 

Ms. Smith. In that particular case. In some cases, the machines 
may not tell you, and the voter may not know. They may not have 
been advised that you really should check this paper record be- 
cause this is the hard-copy record of your vote. Make sure it is ac- 
curate. That is something — that notification, I think, is part of 
that, H.R. 811. You need to — if you are expecting voters to use a 
new system they are not familiar with, you have to guide them 
somewhat. 
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Mr. McCarthy. Should you mandate one over the other as being 
the final tally? 

Ms. Smith. Say again? 

Mr. McCarthy. Should you mandate paper or the computer to 
he the final tally, one over the other? I mean 

Ms. Smith. I think you can only mandate to he the final arbiter 
of the voter intent the document that a voter has had a chance to 
look at. 

Mr. McCarthy. Okay. 

Ms. Smith. If they do not get a chance to look at it, which is true 
about computer bits and bytes in the ether, then they cannot con- 
firm that that is right. 

Mr. McCarthy. Okay. 

Lawrence, you and Pamela talked about — was it Pamela? No, it 
was Candice. You talked about post-election — is that correct? — that 
voters do not feel that the elections are being held honestly or they 
have questions as to the honesty of the elections; is this right? 

Mr. Norden. I think, unfortunately, that there is certainly a 
large segment of the population that — and I think it is incredibly 
corrosive to our democratic system — do not have confidence in the 
results of elections. 

Mr. McCarthy. Just because my yellow light is on, if you have 
any polling on that, if you could show me — because the executive 
Director of the National Elections cites CNN says 88 percent in the 
last one, but you looked at all of the phrases — I guess Pam did. In 
all of the phrases of auditing, have we ever talked about when we 
are auditing this election on auditing who actually votes? Has any- 
one brought that up? Because it seems like, okay, we are auditing 
the people who voted, but have we ever checked from the very be- 
ginning that the people who did vote were the individuals who 
have the right to vote? If not, would you propose that in legislation 
for identification? Anybody? Yes. 

Ms. Hoke. There is a kind of reconciliation or audit process as 
far as checking to see whether the — at least in Ohio — about the 
number of people who signed in versus the number of votes. There 
have been some additional studies from time to time to ascertain 
whether people did have their IDs checked, and in Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty, we did do a further study — I do not have the results on that, 
but I will try to obtain that data for you if you would like. This 
concerned whether people’s IDs were properly checked and, there- 
fore, valid voters. I will try to provide that. 

Mr. McCarthy. Because the only thing — I know my time is up. 
If it is true the voters do not believe whether it is true or not, if 
we are going to audit in the end, which in some way we do need 
to have checks and balances, we also need to check and balance 
who actually went there. 

Mr. Norden. Well, one point I would like to make. Congressman, 
is that — and a point I tried to make earlier is that, at this point, 
there is near universal agreement among computer scientists and 
security experts about the security vulnerabilities of these ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Norden. I am certainly happy to have the Brennan Center 
come back and talk about allegations of individual voter fraud and 
issues of voter ID, but there are two things I can say about that 
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issue for certain. One of the things we looked at in our security re- 
port is that the number of votes that could be affected by problems 
with the voting machines dwarf in comparison to the number of 
votes that could be affected by any kind of retail voter fraud that 
you are talking about. And the second is we do not have that same 
kind of consensus at this point about whether or not there are in- 
stances of voter fraud, individual voters who are not entitled to 
vote who are coming to vote. 

Ms. Lofgren. The time has expired. 

I would note that we have all been handed that report, which we 
will make part of the record. 

Ms. Lofgren. Now, Mr. Holt, it is your opportunity to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you. Chairwoman Lofgren and Ranking Mem- 
ber McCarthy. Thank you for allowing me to join you. Thank you 
for holding this hearing for the legislation H.R. 811. 

I know there has been a lot of talk about the security and acces- 
sibility of equipment and the openness of software and any number 
of other things, but the heart of the legislation is the auditability 
and the use of that auditability, the audit, itself There are too 
many unresolved irregularities hanging out there that are really 
undermining our belief in our ability to govern ourselves, and as 
I often say to middle school students and others, self-government 
works only if you believe it does. I think there is a lot that has 
shaken that faith that we need to address, and so at the heart of 
the legislation are routine, random, independent audits, and this 
concept, certainly, has been endorsed by many organizations, in- 
cluding some represented here today, and I think the specifics have 
been examined. The specifics have been examined and, in many 
cases, endorsed as well. 

Ms. Hoke or Mr. Lewis, let me ask you: Do you think that the 
proprietary software printout at the end of the day after the polls 
are closed would satisfy your definition or a reasonable person’s 
definition of an “independent audit” — and “independent 
auditability” — I beg your pardon — and then whether that would, by 
itself, count as an audit? 

Ms. Hoke. 

Ms. Hoke. We took a position in Cuyahoga County that an audit 
would not be sufficient unless independent. Part of the reason — I 
mean, our audit report should be available probably within the 
next 10 days, and you will have some very important data that will 
show that it is important to get underneath the tabulation soft- 
ware’s, shall we say, massage of the numbers to find out what the 
real raw data are. You may find that there are differences between 
the raw data and what is actually reported by the software pro- 
gram. It was our view that it is important to know that. 

Now, it may be that that is a software design problem that could 
be corrected, but certainly, our software engineers who are working 
with our audit felt quite strongly that this is one way to discover 
whether there is rogue code in the tabulation server or in some 
place other than the voting devices themselves that could cause the 
report of the election results not to match the real raw data, and 
so we very much wanted that raw data. And we did do a study of 
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only three races, and we found that there were differences between 
the two election results tables. 

Mr. Holt. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Congressman, I will say to you that there has not 
ever been at this point one verifiable circumstance in which any- 
body has been able to show that electronic voting has been manipu- 
lated. 

Mr. Holt. That is not what I asked. 

Mr. Lewis. I understand. 

Mr. Holt. That is not at all what I asked, because there are very 
many documented unresolved irregularities. I can list 15 counties 
off the top of my head. So, clearly, what I asked is, does a software 
printout at the end of the day constitute auditability, in your mind? 

Mr. Lewis. If you look at the international standards that are 
created for computer memory in terms of storage — and all of these 
systems have at least a double redundancy and most a triple re- 
dundancy in terms of their memory and storage of ballot images 
that are retained within the system meeting the Federal voting 
systems guidelines. If you look at that, those standards are far 
higher than the standards for paper ballots. We can faithfully re- 
produce the votes as the voters voted them from the Ballot Image 
Retention. We can show you a ballot image of how every voter 
voted. 

Mr. Holt. Of how every voter voted or 

Mr. Lewis. Ballot image retention is required by Federal voting 
systems guidelines, for all electronic equipment, and so you have 
double and triple redundancy there to where you can pull that out 
there. Yes, sir, I think you can show with great veracity that it is 
exactly what the voter voted. 

Mr. Holt. I think a key point is your statement that this shows 
how every voter voted, and I think you have missed, if I may say 
with respect, a basic point that every computer interface organiza- 
tion has addressed that the machine cannot verify itself. It is a 
fundamental principle with computer science. 

Ms. Lofgren. Our time has expired, and indeed, the panel has 
been very helpful, and we thank you for the time invested here 
with us. It is important. We will keep the record open for 5 days. 
We may have additional questions for you, and — yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. I want to clear up, on page 8 of my testimony, a tech- 
nical — I misstated one number incorrectly. 

Ms. Lofgren. If you will get it to us, we will make that correc- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, again, very much for the time you 
have spent and the expertise that you have shared with us. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Information follows:] 
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Introduction 

As is true of many initial audits, whether of a for-profit company or public agency, this Audit 
Report relates both “good news” and “bad news.” While some readers may emphasize the bad 
news, we believe the overarching message should be that the Cuyahoga Board of Election’s 
authorization for the November 2006 election audit is itself crucial good news about the agency’s 
prospects for moving forward decisively. 

We - the Collaborative Audit Committee and the coordinating Center for Election Integrity - 
strongly affirm that independent audits provide information to a public agency that will allow it 
to move forward with clear knowledge of its successes, and also of problems that need to be 
rectified. In the election context, audits permit the identification of problems with election 
managerial systems or technology, such as with voting machines or tabulation equipment, and 
thus allow an agency such as a local election board to develop an effective action plan for 
improvement. An election agency’s adoption of a practice of full disclosure about (1) its efforts 
to identify successes and problems fully and impartially, and also (2) its plan to correct the 
problems, is the path toward rebuilding the public's respect and trust in reported election results. 

Proposals to audit elections may raise internal objections because problems may be discovered 
that otherwise might remain hidden. But the absence of election audits works to both the 
agency’s and the public’s disadvantage: problems may remain unknown and uncorrected, and 
questions or charges about election accuracy continue, reducing public confidence in the agency. 
Any staff efforts expended to conceal problems not only wastes energies and reduces public 
confidence, but also means that when the problems do surface eventually, sometimes in a 
particularly injurious manner, the agency may be shaken to its foundations. Better, we believe, 
to discover the areas of success and those of needed improvement, and deploy resources to 
improve. 

With the support of major political party county organizations, the Cuyahoga Board of Elections 
authorized this audit, for which we believe it deserves public recognition. While the Audit 
participants did encounter impediments and delays to the auditing process, we believe that even 
these provided opportunities for learning more about the administrative, technical, or legal 
changes that need to occur to smooth the process for auditing elections as a routine matter. 

Even though this election audit cannot provide conclusive results on e-voting device accuracy, 
and could not be completed in the expected time frame because of a wide range of local 
managerial issues, we believe it provides an important first step toward election auditing in 
Cuyahoga County and in Ohio. We hope that this Audit Report will assist the Ohio Secretary of 
State, all Ohio local Boards of Election, election reform organizations, and other election 
officials nationwide in seeing how an independent audit process can be created and function at 
the local level. Additionally, we hope the public will recognize that this Report contains the kind 
of information that all election administrative agencies need to better achieve the public charge 
for producing accurate election results and to facilitate sound improvements in election 
administrative practices. 
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Executive Summary 

An independent audit of the unofficial count of the November 2006 election in Cuyahoga County 
was undertaken collaboralively through representatives' by both major political parties and a 
number of election reform organizations. Cleveland State University’s Center for Election 
Integrity and the Northern Ohio Data Information Service coordinated the audit process and 
technical services, and also supplied methodological guidance and statistical analysis. 

The representatives of the organizations, and the volunteers assisting, conducted two 
collaborative audits. They are described here along with some terminology that will be useful in 
understanding the audit results. 

♦ A random sample of election reports from DRE touch screen voting machines was compared 
for consistency with the report of precinct election results from the GEMS tabulation computer. 

• The DRE voting machine produces a “Long Report” after the election has closed with 
vote counts for each race/issue in each precinct. 

• The central ballot tabulation system software is named GEMS. The GEMS tabulation 
reports provide election results. 

• The SOVC Report is the comprehensive Statement of Votes Cast report from the GEMS 
server. It shows the total votes cast for each candidate and issue by precinct. 

♦ A hand count of a random sample of absentee or “early voting” ballots was compared for 
consistency against a GEMS report of electronically tabulated election results. 

• Early/absentee ballots are optical scan paper ballots with voter selections marked on the 
ballot by the voter. 

• These ballots are read by an optical scan reader and with the voting information 
transmitted into the GEMS system. 

This audit did not evaluate: internal controls of the CCBOE; security procedures or chain of 
custody for the Long Reports; or the consistency of individually cast DRE ballots with the totals 
recorded on the DRE unit’s Long Report, Additional audit procedures would be needed to 
evaluate these areas and were beyond the scope of this audit.^ For a complete explanation of all 
the findings, please read this entire report. 

Selected Findings 

A. DRE Touchscreen Voting Machines: Audit of the “Long Reports” 

Conclusion One There is a high probability that the DRE Long Report (precinct) results 
match the GEMS produced election results published on November 8, 2006. 


^ For the list of individuals and their credentials who participated in the Audit Committee, .see the cover page. For 
further background on the authorization of the audit, see Appendix 1 . 

^ The impediments posed by Ohio stale law to more complete auditing are discussed at II. B and III. B. 
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Recommendation: We recommend that a random, independent audit of the election 
results be performed before CCBOE certifies the election. (See Top Tier 
Recommendation#! behw). 

Conclusion Two Expecting a complete set of DRE Long Reports with all data clearly 
recorded for all precincts currently is not realistic. 

Recommendation: As part of the planned security review, the CCBOE should assess the 
viability of using Long Reports as part of their overall security plan, and should take into 
account in selecting voting systems the ability to achieve full verification of the accuracy 
of election results. 

Conclusion Three A number of DREs had been vendor-marked with non-unique serial 
numbers; several pairs of DREs were identified within the sample as having serial numbers 
duplicated in other DREs owned by CCBOE. 

Recommendation; Resolve the non-unique DRE serial number problem by taking a 
number of actions with Diebold and interna) tracking of serial numbers. 


B. Optical Scanning; Audit of “Early Absentee Ballots” 

Conclusion One Election result data in the GEMS report corresponded closely to the results 
obtained by the audit hand count of the optical scan ballots. 

Conclusion Ttvo The sorting process for early absentee optical scan ballots into precinct 
batches prior to scanning was neither complete nor accurate. 

Recommendation: Hand sorting into precincts and batches should be replaced by a more 
automated system with appropriate quality control measures. 

Conclusion Three There was a very low frequency of discrepancies that appears to be caused 
by a scanner misreading of some of the optical scan ballots. 

Recommendation: An audit similar to this, comparing electronically recorded optical 
scan results to those obtained by hand-counted examination of the optical scan ballots, 
should be performed after every election and before certification. 

Conclusion Four Some ballots were apparently scanned for the tabulation at one point but 
were not included in the GEMS elections results or on the SOVC, probably because the 
ballot batch had been deleted (because of flawed data) and then was not rescanned. 

Recommendation: Deletion of ballot batches must have greater quality control to ensure 
re-scanning of the deck. 
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Conclusion Five Some ballot batches were scarmed twice producing a double-count of 
those ballots and their votes. 

Recommendation: The electronic identification of an optical scan ballot batch should be 
unique and constant; and greater quality control measures need (o be introduced to ensure 
all ballot batches are counted only once. 

Conclusion Six The electronic identification of a ballot batch may change within the 
scanning process and between scanning events, reducing the ability to accurately track that 
the ballot batch has been counted, and counted only once. 

Recommendation: A mechanism should be developed to record and track batches of 
ballots with appropriate quality control measures. 

C. Security. Accuracy, and Sufficiency of the Data Needed for Auciiting 

Conclusion One The CCBOE’s lack of compliance with its own electronic and physical 
security policy is unacceptable. 

Recommendation. An independent assessment of the security policy’s adequacy and its 
implementation within the CCBOE should occur. 

Conclusion Two Some indicators of possible database corruption were identified in an 
initial database integrity evaluation. 

Recommendation: The CCBOE should initiate an independent evaluation of the GEMS 
tabulation database by a qualified consultant to ascertain whether database corruption occurred in 
the November 2006 election. 


Top Tier Recommendations for Systemic Improyement 

1. Independent audits should become a routine part of the election process. 

Independent auditing is standard business practice and should be applied to our election and 
voting systems because of their importance. A reasonable approach might be to perform a 
professional or other independent audit after each major election and a collaborative internal 
audit after smaller local elections. The time and cost involved do not need to be exorbitant and 
will decrease as problems are resolved and process controls put in place. The audit should occur 
prior to certifying the election. 

Although this audit found a relatively small number of ballot batches that had been miscounted 
in the unofficial optical scan count, the audit identifies problems that indicate proper procedures 
for tabulation accuracy were not consistently followed. Institution of routine independent audits 
will facilitate tabulation accuracy, and administrative and technical improvements, and thus 
demonstrate to the public that confidence in the election process is well founded. 
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2. Reconsider the feasibililv and wisdom of supporting two major voting systems: optical 
scan and DRE touch screens. 


The problems found in this audit, the Election Sciences Institute audit of the May Primary, and 
report from the Cuyahoga Election Review Panel (July 2006) call into question whether it is 
practical and cost effective for Cuyahoga County to support two voting machine systems (i.e,, 
electronic and optical scan). Some factors to be considered include: 

• Election costs for 2006 substantially exceeded the budget allocated; 

• It is unclear if DRE electronic voting can support the turnout in a Presidential election; 

• CCBOE staff must be hired and trained to support both systems, and have not reached 
high performance standards in managing either system; by focusing on one system higher 
performance standards can likely be met more quickly. 

• The DRE devices present considerably greater hurdles to cost-effective and complete 
auditing than do paper optical scan ballots. 


3. A comprehensive evaluation of the election database should be undertaken by qualified 
technical professionals who are independent of voting system vendors. 


Some indicators of possible database corruption were identified in an initial database review but 
were not investigated despite the Monitor’s repeated urging. In an independent evaluation of the 
GEMS official results database the task should be: 

• to ascertain whether database corruption occurred in the November 2006 election 
database, 

• and if so, to determine the scope and impact of any corruption for the tabulated and 
reported results; and 

• in light of Microsoft warnings, to provide recommendations on how to avoid tabulation 
database corruption to the maximum extent feasible, delineating the steps to be taken to 
protect election data as tabulations are occurring. 
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Glossary of Terms Used 

Absentee voter: Voters who cast their ballots before Election Day, by mail or in-person at the 
Board of Elections; they do not vote at a precinct polling place. 

Absentee audit: An audit of the optical scan ballots used by absentee voters. 

Batch: The digital representation of a scanned deck (or decks) of optical scan ballots as recorded 
by GEMS. 

CCBOE: As commonly used, this term can confusingly designate either the agency that 
conducts elections in Cuyahoga County - the Cuyahoga County Board of Elections — or its four- 
member governing Board. In this Audit Report we use CCBOE to refer to the agency as a 
whole, which includes its staff as well as its governing Board. The Board is comprised of two 
Republican and two Deinocratic members who normally are nominated by the local major 
political parties and then formally appointed by the Ohio Secretary of State, 

CAC: Collaborative Audit Committee — the representatives of the two major political parties 
and three election oversight and advocacy organizations (see cover page) who composed the 
policymaking arm of this Audit. 

CEl: Center for Election Integrity of Cleveland State University, which was appointed to serve 
as the Public Monitor of Cuyahoga County election reform by both the Cuyahoga Board of 
County Commissioners and the Cuyahoga County Board of Elections. 

CERP: Cuyahoga Election Review Panel. The Panel was appointed by the Cuyahoga County 
Commissioners and the Board of Elections to review the 2006 Primary Election and make 
recommendations for improvement. The Panel published a final report on their findings, known 
as the CERP Report ( www.csuohio.edu/cei/ i. 

CSV file: Comma Separated Values file; a file format used for data files that permits them to be 
read on a variety of computers. 

Deck: The electronic representation of a batch of optical scan ballots that will be scanned 
together and whose votes will be reported to the GEMS database as a unit. 

DESI: Diebold Election Systems, Inc. the subdivision of Diebold, Inc. that manufactures and 
markets election voting systems and technical consulting services. Cuyahoga County uses 
Diebold’s 

DIMS: This is the software program Diebold Election Systems markets for recording voter 
registrations, processing absentee ballot applications, evaluating candidate or issue petitions, and 
managing poll worker information (It is the acronym of Data Information Management System). 
The Cuyahoga CCBOE uses DIMS in all of these ways. DESI materials note it interfaces 
“seamlessly” with the GEMS election tabulation software but this interface has been highly 
problematic in our County. 
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DRE: a type of electronic voting machine where the machine electronically records voters’ 
choices (Direct Recording Electronic). In Cuyahoga County', the DRE model that is used is a 
Diebold AccuVote TSX with VVPAT printer. This DRE is a “touchscreen” where the computer 
monitor shows the ballot, and the voter “touches” rectangular boxes shaped to look like buttons 
to simulate the pushing of a button under a ballot choice. Most of Cuyahoga County voters 
currently vote on DREs at the precincts on Election Day. 

EAC: U.S. Election Assistance Commission. The EAC was established by the Help America 
Vote Act (HAVA). It disbursed federal funds to States for replacing their voting systems. 
Currently, the EAC's prime task is to facilitate election administration improvements. It serves 
as a national clearinghouse and resource for information pertaining to the administration of 
federal elections, including for the technical aspects of voting systems. 

EDT: Election Day Technicians, a special poll worker position created by the Cuyahoga 
CCBOE to activate and manage the DRE touchscreen units at polling locations. 

Election certification: Formal approval of the CCBOE is required to officially confirm the 
results of an election. The date for certification is established by Ohio statutes. 

ESI: The Election Science Institute is a nonprofit, nonpartisan election management-consulting 
firm located in San Francisco that was retained by the Cuyahoga County Commissioners in April 
2006 to evaluate the accuracy of the DRE touch-screen voting units. ESI conducted an audit of 
the individual printed ballots cast on DRE units in the county’s May 2006 Primary election. 

E-voting: refers to “electronic voting.” While the term is somewhat contested as far as its 
scope, generally it refers to any device on which voters cast ballots, or any election system where 
the reading, recording or tabulation of votes cast involves computers. 

Flash memory: Internal computer memory within each DRE touch-screen unit, which stores 
election, results until erased. Votes cast on the electronic voting machines are recorded in two 
places: 1) the memory cards that are inserted before the election and removed after the election 
for counting, and 2) in flash memory located on a computer chip which remains inside the voting 
machine. 

Firmware: Vendor-installed operating software. 

GEMS: this is an abbreviation for a computer software program (Global Election Management 
System) that Diebold Election Systems sells for the creation of electronic and paper ballots, and to 
serve as the central tabulation program for recording and counting votes. The Cuyahoga CCBOE 
uses GEMS in all these ways. 

Long Report: From the DRE units, a paper printout of the summary election results (votes 
sorted into candidate and issue, presented by precinct) for all the ballots that were cast on the one 
DRE voting machine from which the printout was generated (from an integrated printer). 

Memory card: A removable electronic disk similar to a “floppy” that records the votes cast on 
a DRE voting machine. In Cuyahoga County, the memory cards are inserted into the electronic 
voting machine before the election, removed at the end of the election, and delivered to the 
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CCBOE where the voting data are uploaded to GEMS to count the votes cast on the DRE 
machine and recorded on the memory card. 

NODIS: Northern Ohio Data Information Service, the regional data center located at Cleveland 
State University, NODIS provided statistical and other professional support for the 
Collaborative Audit. 

Optical scan ballot: A paper ballot, which in November 1 006, was divided into three columns. 
The ballot lists each race or issue with ovals beside each voting choice. To cast a vote that can 
be accurately read by the counting machine (“scanner”), the voter colors in the oval that reflects 
the voter’s choice. 

Optical scanner: The compuferi 2 ed device used to read and record the votes marked on paper 
ballots (“optical scan ballots”). Each scanner is connected to the GEMS computer by a wired 
network, where the GEMS program tabulates and reports election results. 

PDF file: Portable Document Format, a type of file format. 

Precinct: A geographic subdivision of a county, town, city, or ward for election purposes. 

SOVC Report: The comprehensive Statement of Voles Cast report from the GEMS server. It 
can show the total votes cast for each candidate and issue by precinct. 

VVPAT: By Ohio statute, every DRE unit must be equipped with a printer that will produce for 
the voter’s review a Voter Verified Paper Audit Trail. The VVPAT is the printout of each 
voter’s selections. After it prints, the voter must push a button affirming that this is the VVPAT 
correctly presented the voter’s choices in order for the ballot to be officially cast and counted. 
The VVPAT is the official legal ballot of voters who vote on DRE units in Ohio. 
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FULL REPORT 

Collaborative Public Audit for Cuyahoga County 

I. Background; Achieving Independent Verification of Election Results 

Achieving accuracy in reported election results is a primary objective for any quality election 
administration. Given the range of recent information reported nationally about possible 
problems with e-voting technologies, and also some of the problems the Cuyahoga County Board 
of Election (CCBOE) experienced in prior elections, local election reform organizations and the 
major political parties sought to have the county's election results independently verified as 
accurate reflections of the ballots cast in the November 2006 election. In early fall, the chief 
initial public concerns focused on the DRE touchscreen voting devices which were to be used at 
polling places on election day. 

After discussions with election reform organizations about their concerns, the Public Monitor of 
Cuyahoga Election Reform^ introduced at a Board of Elections public meeting a proprosal for a 
Collaborative Public Audit. The proposal pledged that the Monitor would seek the cooperative 
involvement of the local Democratic and Republican Parties, plus several election reform 
organizations to conduct the independent audit. The proposal also requested the CCBOE to send 
a representative to the audit-planning group.^ Per the reform organizations’ requests, the audit 
was to focus on the Diebold DRE touchscreen voting machines that are primarily used in 
Cuyahoga County for Election Day voting at the polling locations. Later, by political party 
request, the audit was expanded to encompass the optical scanning operations. 

Further background information on the process for obtaining authority to conduct the 
audits, and the participants and governing structure, can be found in Appendix I. 

The Collaborative Audit participants believe the public deeply desires independent verification 
that the election results that the e-voting technology has generated are accurate. We additionally 
suggest that both the election administrative staff and the public at large need to know whether 
the voting machines’ programming maintained its integrity after the machines passed the pre- 
election testing and were deployed to the polling locations for Election Day. Reliable 
information on these and other questions are crucial so that sound decisions can be made as to 
the voting and database technologies we used and so that any corrections in administrative or 
other systems that are needed can be identified. 

We believe that yet another reason led to broad support for election auditing in our county. Our 
local and statewide election reform organizations (and perhaps also the county political parties) 
supported the initiation of election auditing to increase incentives for the administrative staff 
effort to reach higher standards of tabulation and reporting accuracy, and to deter the prospect of 


^ The Center for Election Integrity of Cleveland Stale University per a proposal and testimony prepared by its 
Director, Candice Hoke. 

^ After numerous requests for a representative or liaison who would serve as a non-voting member of the Audit 
committee, the CCBOE Director declined to authorize a representative. 
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tampering. The thought was that CCBOE managers would desire the independent audit “report 
card” to be a positive report regarding the accuracy and management of the election. 

A national Election Audit Workgroup teaming the Brennan Center with the Samuelson Law, 
Technology & Public Policy Clinic at Boait Hall School of Law (UC Berkeley), as well as 
several election officials and leading academics has been working to evaluate current audit laws 
and procedures, and to provide critical analysis to public officials as they begin to adopt audit 
schemes and procedures. The Workgroup has thus far identified five core goals that should 
motivate the design of election auditing: increasing public confidence in the results of an 
election; deterring fraud against the voting system; detecting large-scale systemic errors; 
providing feedback that will allow jurisdictions to improve elections and machinery in future 
years, and confirming to a high level of confidence that a 100% manual recount would not 
change the outcome of the race. 

We agree strongly with this statement of election auditing design goals but would add a sixth: 
providing additional incentives for the staff to reach higher standards of accuracy. In order to 
achieve these six and other auditing goals, we have concluded, as has the Election Audit 
Workgroup, that the independence of the auditing entity is essential.* 

Largely because of the unexpected impediments to election auditing that the Cuyahoga effort 
encountered, this audit might best be considered a pilot program for identifying the necessary 
procedural or informational components that must be in place in order to conduct an effective 
audit of two different types of voting systems. Some of these components can be achieved by 
local Board of Election policy and procedural changes but others will likely require the Secretary 
of State’s action. Still other impediments exist because of State statutory law but this audit may 
assist in identifying the legislative action that would be warranted. 

While the audits that were conducted are limited rather than comprehensive and conclusive on 
the questions of accurate tabulation of election results in November’s election, the information 
acquired should be useful for achieving the other election performance and auditing goals 
identified above. 

The Collaborative Audit Committee would like to thank the over forty volunteers that gave their 
time over numerous days to help conduct this audit. Without this huge volunteer effort, this 
audit would not have been possible. We also commend the Cuyahoga Board of Election for 
taking an Ohio leadership role in initiating election auditing and thus creating an independent 
mechanism for verifying the announced election results. 


’ Lawrence D. Norden, Statement to the U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on House Administration, 
Subcommittee on Elections, March 20, 2007 at 2; Candice Hoke, Statement to the U.S, House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Administration, Subcommittee on Elections, March 20, 2007 at 2 (this testimony to the 
Subcommittee on Elections that held hearings on Federal Election Auditing can be found at 
http://www.veri fiedvolingfoundalion.ore/article.Dhp?id=6445>. 
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II. DRE Touchscreen Voting Machines: Audit of the “Long Reports” as 
Compared to the GEMS Tabulation Computer 

A. Background 

On Election Days, most Cuyahoga County voters now cast their ballots on an electronic 
voting device called a “DRE touchscreen.” This device allows voters to read their ballot on 
the computer screen and push buttons on the screen to register their voting choices. At the 
end of choosing their voting choices, the DRE produces a summary page on screen to allow 
the voter to check to see whether the machine has recorded the individual’s votes correctly. 
The voter can choose to return to earlier pages and change a vote. (Technically, a DRE 
voting device is a “direct recording electronic” voting machine that maintains an internal 
computer chip memory of ballots cast as well as“records the same data on a removable 
memory card.) Cuyahoga County owns approximately 6,000 Diebold DRE voting devices.* 

How and why “Long Reports” are produced, Ohio statutory law requires that all DRE units 
produce a “voter verified paper audit trail” or VVPAT. When a citizen uses a DRE 
touchscreen to vote, the unit prints for the voter’s review a list of the ballot choices the voter 
made so that the voter can verify his or her vote before pressing a button that essentially 
means “yes, the printout of my voting choices is correct; count this ballot as is.” The paper 
on which this statement of voting choices is printed is called the VVPAT. 

Cuyahoga County has administratively organized its elections so that all the DRE units in a 
voting location (for instance, a school gym) can be used by voters from any precincts 
assigned to that location. The poll workers are trained to encode the “voter access card” so 
that the machine will bring up on screen the correct ballot for the precinct in which the voter 
is registered. 

At the end of the night after the polls have closed and the DRE touch screens are being 
closed out, the poll workers command each DRE machine to print its “Long Report.” The 
Long Report is of varying length but a constant three inches wide (in rough dimensions). 
The quality of the paper is similar to a cash register receipt. The print font is smaller than 
many register receipts. (See Appendix 5 for a Long Report example). 

The DRE “Long Report” summarizes in print (on the register-receipt paper) the election 
results for the ballots that were cast on that particular DRE unit. Each unit’s Long Report 
reflects the internal DRE unit’s computer sorting of all ballots and results voted on that DRE 
unit, providing results by precinct for every race and issue that is present on the ballots that 
were voted in that location. The Long Report does not reproduce the individual voter’s ballot 
choices; these records are sealed on election night and not opened unless needed for a 
recount. 

In voting locations that are assigned many precincts, the Long Reports can extend well over 
20 feet since the results of each precinct must be separately stated on the Long Report. For 
instance, a voting location with eight precincts but with virtually identical ballots for each 


* Cuyahoga County uses the Diebold AccuVoteTSX with VVPAT printer. 
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precinct will produce Long Reports that will state the results for U S. Senate, for Governor, 
for Allomey General, etc., eight separate times to reflect each precinct’s election results. The 
audit volunteers had to examine closely the Long Report for every DRE unit in a location 
(which could number as many as 40 units) to locate and record the results for the particular 
precinct that was randomly selected for the audit. 


B. Objectives and Limitations of the Audit 

Objectives. The objective of the DRE-GEMS portion of the audit was to determine whether 
the votes cast in the precincts as represented in the Long Reports are accurately recorded in 
the CCBOE’s GEMS (central computer election tabulation) results report for the unofficial 
count' of the election (meaning the election results that were generated on November 8, 2007 
not including provisional votes or absentee votes). This audit would thus check to see 
whether the DRE memory cards’ recording of votes that were transferred (“uploaded”) into 
the GEMS computer matched the Long Report results that were printed at the precinct on 
election night before the memory cards were pulled out and sent to the CCBOE offices*. 

Unexplained discrepancies could mean: 

• The voting data on the DRE memory cards became corrupted, lost or altered at some 
point after the Long Reports were printed from the memory cards at the polls to the 
point at which the GEMS unofficial report was printed, or 

• The GEMS database lost/failed to receive data from the DRE memory cards. 

The audit analysis consists of two parts: 

(1) A comparison of precinct-level counts between GEMS-produced data provided by the 
CCBOE (in “csv format”) with Long Report data collected by volunteers from a sample 
of precincts; and, 


^ Unofficial results count most but not all ballots. The unofflcia) results are typically announced late Tuesday night 
or early Wednesday. In Cuyahoga County, the unofficial count excludes, for instance, provisional ballots, some late 
arriving absentee ballots, and optical scan ballots cast at the polling places by curbside voters. 

® It may appear at first blush that the DRE memory cards’ arrival in the CCBOE offices for “uploading" is an easy 
task to achieve. Actually, the process has numerous junctures where an error can lead to an inability to produce 
complete and prompt election results. A few of the steps are: 

• Poll workers must understand the sequencing of closing steps so that they eject the memory cards 
at the correct lime 

• All DRE units must be checked to ensure that all memory cards have been collected 

• AH memory cards in a polling location (which in our county can number high as 40) must be 
counted and packed into the appropriate bag and sealed. 

• The driver/transportation for memory cards must arrive on time and transport the cards quickly to 
the CCBOE offices 

As we have observed locally, the opportunity for mistakes and potential threats to the integrity of the memory cards 
inhere in the DRE voting system. 
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(2) An analysis of the “auditability” (ability to be used for an effective audit) of the Long 
Reports, which concerns their illegibility or unavailability (e.g,, due to paper tears, 
printing jams, or absence from the appropriate envelopes). 

Limitations. This DRE-GEMS audit was limited because of (1) Ohio election law and (2) 
resources. When we obtained authorization for the DRE audit, we presented an ambitious 
plan for conducting it right after Election Day but before the certified count occurred. This 
timing was designed so that if any discrepancies were found, they could be investigated and 
corrected before the legal certified count occuired.’ 

Conducting this audit before the certification meant that the VVPATs of individual voters’ 
ballot choices were off-limits to witnesses and CCBOE staff. State law compelled the 
VVPATs to remain under seal until the recounts occurred, to protect the integrity of the 
ballots. (Ohio law explicitly makes the VVPAT record the official ballot and not the 
electronic ballot when a recount occurs.) Recounts are permitted only after certification. 
Hence, we could not obtain access to the individual ballots to check whether the Long 
Reports added the votes correctly. 

Even after the optical scanning audit was added to the audit and we knew that we had to wait 
until after the recounts to conduct that portion of the audit, we did not request to conduct a 
more exact audit of the DREs’ individual ballots to determine whether the Long Reports 
accurately reported these votes. Our reasons included: 

• We knew that we could not produce the number of volunteers necessary for such an 
audit in mid-late December; 

• We believed that we had a significant auditing project already and this was sufficient 
as a first step in local election auditing; 

« We explicitly staled at the time the audit was proposed that it was not the broadest, 
most optimal election audit that could be run, but we believed it to be a strong initial 
step toward independent verification of election results; 

• Finally, given that the CCBOE Board had planned to initiate a professional audit, any 
auditing beyond our Collaborative Public Audit effon could be left to the professional 
auditors. 

Our DRE audit also cannot check the accuracy of the GEMS results as compared with 
individual DRE unit Long Reports. The lowest level of GEMS tabulation results available to 
us was the results for the precincts - not for individual DRE units. Thus we could not audit a 
selection of DRE units’ reports against the GEMS reported results but could only audit down 
to the precinct level. This limitation was thus a function of the software design (as 
represented to us by CCBOE Ballot managers) rather than our auditing policy choice. 


’ Many unanticipated impediments and delays occurred which, with new management and logistical planning at the 
CCBOE, should not occur in future audits. 

Further investigation of whether the GEMS software product has the ability to produce election data by DRE unit 
should occur: this question was beyond the scope of this audit. 
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C. Methodology 

Overview. Rather than audit 100% of the precincts, audit methodology and statistical 
science have shown that auditing a random selection of precincts can predict what the error 
rates would be if all the precincts were audited. The number of precincts to be audited to 
achieve a 99% confidence level in the predictive capacity of the sample will differ according 
to the closeness of the results. Closer elections require auditing a higher percentage of 
precincts." 

The Collaborative Audit participants met prior to the election to plan the audit tasks and 
procedures. Within 48 hours after the unofficial election results reporting, the Audit 
Committee met to select the races to be auditing. The Committee’s selection process resulted 
in the choice to audit the following three races in the DRE-GEMS audit:" 

• Ohio Auditor General race between Barbara Sykes and Mary Taylor 

• Cuyahoga County judicial race between Hollie Gallagher and Jeff Hastings 

• Ohio Supreme Court contest between Terrence O'Donnell and William O’Neill 

To ensure that all three races audited in the DRE-GEMS analysis would have a very high 
level of predictive reliability, the Collaborative Audit Committee (CAC) chose to use the 
closest race (among those selected for auditing) as the determinant of how many precincts 
would be audited. 

To determine which of these races had been the closest electoral contest, the CAC relied on 
the unofficial election results reports. These reports included the votes recorded at the 
polling places on DRE units and also the early absentee optically scanned ballots. If the race 
was a statewide race, then two results reports were used to determine the electoral margin 
between the candidates: (a) the state unofficial results and (b) our county’s unofficial results. 
This statistical analysis determined the need for a random sample of 1 32 precincts to produce 
a 99 percent confidence level. (See Appendix 1 for complete description of the sampling 
methodology.) 

Dr. Mark Sailing and his NODIS team generated a random selection of 132 precincts. The 
selected precincts were not known to anyone in the CCBOE or in the CAC prior to the audit 
team’s arrival in the CCBOE offices for the audit when Dr. Sailing provided the list so that 
the selected precinct envelopes could be pulled from the sealed bins." 

Volunteers and professional staff conducted the DRE-GEMS audit of the Long Reports on 
November 9 and 14, and December 1, 2006. NODIS professionals created a paper form for 
audit data to be recorded from the Long Reports. (See Appendix 2 for a sample form). 
Volunteers were trained on site on where to find the correct data and how to record it on the 
form. The requested data included: 


** Norden testimony to Elections Subcommittee, see note 3 above. 

The CAC selected county or statewide races, with each political party selecting a race and the civic groups 
selecting the third race. 

We recommend that public viewing of Ihe random selection of precincts occur, or that the process be videotaped 
with Ihe original tape provided as a public record per the Brennan Center report. 
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• total votes recorded for each candidate in the selected precinct in each of the three 
electoral contests; 

• total ballots cast for the selected precinct; 

• DRE serial number; 

• audit malerials integrity information concerning whether the Long Report was lorn, 
incomplete, or reflected printing problems; 

• whether (he report was signed at the bottom, as required by Ohio law, by at least four 
persons (pollworkers); and 

• identification of the audit team recording the data. 

After the volunteers recorded the Long Report data on the paper forms at the CCBOE offices, 
copies of these raw data forms were made and held for distribution to each participating 
organization if requested. The raw data was subsequently entered into a computer at 
Cleveland State University for further processing and reporting. Center staff then provided 
copies of the electronic data spreadsheet recording the raw data and copies of the paper raw 
data forms that were filled out by the volunteers to each participating organization so that 
they could check the data entry themselves. Special procedures were designed to prevent 
errors in volunteers’ data collection, to verify the data in an ongoing manner, and to provide a 
traceable path that could be checked and permit correction of errors in case any were 
discovered. 

Detail of Chain of Custody and On-site Audit Activities. The first on-site step in the audit 
process was locating the envelopes for the selected precincts. The Long Reports, as 
mentioned above, are long cashier tape paper rolls printed from each DRE within a given 
voting location. On Election Day evening, as the polling place materials arrived in the 
administrative offices for tabulating the vote, CCBOE staff removed (in front of trained 
witnesses) the extraneous materials from Long Envelopes (that had been sealed at the polling 
places) and then replaced the Long Reports in the correct precinct envelope with a new 
seal.''' The staff then placed all the Long Envelopes (that were labeled with a polling 
location name and that had been stuffed with the Long Reports) into bins that were sealed 
with recorded seal numbers. The staff did not file the Long Envelopes in any particular 
order, thus the volunteer auditors had to check each bin seal to ensure the unbroken chain of 
custody. They then searched through approximately 40 large bins to find the polling place 
Long Envelopes that would contain the randomly selected precincts’ Long Reports. 

Working in teams of two and seated at tables in the same room where the polling place 
materials had been processed on Election Day, (he volunteers examined each Long Report 
from a given polling place to locate the precinct results for the three races to be audited. 
Because voters from all precincts assigned to the location could use any DRE within their 
polling place, every DRE Long Report used in a particular polling place had to be examined 
for whether any of the chosen precinct’s voters had cast ballots on that machine. Unrolling 
and re-rolling the narrow and relatively fragile Long Reports (which could easily stretch over 


” Midway through the night, the CCBOE staff ceased resealing the envelopes because of time pressures and chose 
to rely on the storage bins being sealed. 
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20 feet long) was a very time-consuming and tedious process.'^ Selected precincts that were 
located in a polling place having few DRE units were much quicker to audit since fewer 
Long Reports had to be analyzed. 

For each precinct analyzed, the volunteers took an audit data fomi and recorded at the top 
their names, the time they started, and the time they finished. For each Long Report, they 
recorded the DRE serial number printed at the top of the Long Report, the total number of 
ballots cast from that precinct, and the number of votes recorded for each candidate in the 
three audited races. They also noted and recorded information and characteristics about the 
report (e.g. if it was tom and how many poll workers signed at the bottom). The name of the 
polling place stated on the Long Report was always verified. 

By working in pairs, each data step was double-checked by at least one person. One person 
read the results off the Long Reports while the other recorded the data. Periodically, they 
were then required to confirm each other’s work. 

Evaluating the Audit Data The data that volunteers recorded at the CCBOE was entered 
into a computer. Then this Long Report data was compared by precinct to GEMS-produced 
data (on electronic files), with careful notes as to which results did not match in all races and 
total voles cast. Professional staff looked for and corrected any computer data entry errors 
that resulted in any of the unmatched results and then examined the data recording sheets for 
factors that would account for unmatched counts. When there were discrepancies that could 
not be explained, volunteers returned to the CCBOE to pull the appropriate Long Reports and 
double check their auditing work. By following this approach, we were able to ensure that 
no discrepancies occurred because of auditor data-recording errors. 

The Center's professional staff also calculated the frequency of discrepancies that occurred 
as well as all Long Report materials problems (e.g., tom, incomplete, or unsigned). 


D. Findings 

Comparison of Counts and Accuracy of the Tabulation. Among the 132 precincts for 
which we recorded Long Reports data, 95 precincts’ election results data for the three races 
and total ballots cast perfectly matched the GEMS computer data for all three races and total 
ballots cast. While it is possible that the Long Reports data match the GEMS data only 
because of balancing errors in both, the probability of that occurring is extremely small. Thus 
we conclude that since the data in the DRE Long Reports correctly matched the GEMS 
counts for those precincts and within the limitations discussed above, both sources of data 
correctly presented the votes for those precincts and election races. 

Among the remaining 37 precincts (see Appendix 6 “All Unmatched Precincts”), for some 
precincts the data collection was harmed owing to tom or illegible Long Reports that affected 
only a portion of the three races to be audited. Wherever we had a complete set of results for 
a chosen race, we compared those races even if one or both of the other races’ data could not 


By chance, the largest polling location in Cuyahoga County, Brook Park - having 40 DRE units - was in our 
random sample. So we had to analyze all 40 Long Reports in order to record the one selected precinct's data. 
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be analyzed because the Long Report was tom or quit printing in precisely the location where 
that needed data was located. We found that Long Reports from six more precincts had 
sufficient data that at least some of the three races were auditable. For each race that could 
be audited, the Long Report data matched the GEMS computer data exactly. 

The other 31 precincts, however, were not auditable because, owing to one or more materials 
problems with the Long Reports (including missing reports, reports that were tom, reports 
reflecting printing problems due to printer jams), some essential data was not available for 
each of the three races we were auditing. The Long Reports deficiencies for these 31 
precincts were noted by volunteers when they were attempting to record all the requisite 
election data needed. 

Missing or defective Long Reports led to an inability to audit a sample size as large as 
originally planned. The sample design attempted to take into account a limited number of 
such problems by adding another 20 percent to the sample size. Clearly the problems of 
missing or damaged reports exceeded reasonable expectations. 


Points Raising Concerns 

Duplicate DRE Serial Numbers. We found several Long Reports with the same DRE serial 
number but that recorded different election results (see Appendices 4 and 5). 

In one case, two sets of two DRE Long Repons (each pair having the same DRE serial 
number) presented different vote counts. Rather surprisingly, each of these two pairs of DRE 
machines was assigned to a common polling location. In each of these cases, the votes 
reflected in each of the four Long Reports appear to have been included within the GEMS 
totals; when we included all four DREs’ votes for comparison with GEMS, the GEMS totals 
matched the Long Reports perfectly. 

In another case of duplicate Long Reports, we found a pair of reports from DRE units having 
the same DRE serial number, but these DREs were assigned to different polling locations. 

When asked about these duplicate serial numbers, a representative of the CCBOE stated the 
following in an email: 

It appears as though Diebold transposed serial numbers when it loaded firmware (vendor- 
installed operating software] into these machines. The serial numbers on the machines 
themselves are sequential (hardware). This is problematic because the linkage to the 
memory card is off the serial number presented by the screen. .. 

If indeed the serial numbers were entered by Diebold, including some mistaken duplicate 
numbers, and then shipped to the CCBOE, the chances of two machines with duplicate serial 
numbers ending up at the same polling location within our sample is extremely unlikely. 
Given that we found this situation twice m our sample, this explanation merits further 
exploration. We have not been provided any further explanation from Diebold or from the 
CCBOE. 
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No DRE Serial Number. The audit found 19 instances where the DRE serial number was 
missing from the Long Report or otherwise unavailable. This problem relates to the issue of 
tom and printing problems noted above. 

Five-digit DRE Serial Numbers. Of unknown implication and importance we note here that 
we found two instances where the recorded DRE serial numbers were five digits in length. 
This is at variance from the six-digit length that we found for all the other serial numbers that 
were recorded. While this might be a data entry error in the audit process, it also may reflect 
an error in the manufacturer’s creation of the serial numbers. We did not make an extra 
check to ascertain whether it arose from a data entry error. 

Other Problems with the Long Reports 

Legally Required Poll Worker Sigtwiures. Among the 1,168 DRE Long Reports that 
the auditing teams examined, 354 or 30 percent lacked the legally specified four signatures. 
Among these 181 (16 percent of the total) had three signatures, 63 had only two signatures 
and two Long Reports had only one. 108 Long Reports weren't signed at all (9%). 

Defective Long Reports: Volunteers recorded information showing that 95 reports 
(8%) were tom, incomplete, or had apparently jammed in printing and that they either lost or 
may have lost Long Report data that was to be printed. These figures exclude instances 
where we found a second Long Report from the same DRE unit, evidently printed to replace 
a report with such problems. Given that we found and used for the audit a number of what 
appear to be replacement Long Reports, the 8% figure for the rate of defective Long Reports 
is a lower rate than actually occurred. 

Lack of Agreement between Unofficial PDF Versus Sum of Three CSV Files. The PDF file 
of unofficial results that the CCBOE posted on its website presents totals that differ by very 
small amounts from the sum of the three unofficial CSV files (DRE polling place, early 
absentee on optical scan ballots, and “walk-in” absentee ballots on DREs at the CCBOE) we 
obtained from the Ballot Department to use in our audit. 

The accumulation of vote totals in the CSV files and the election results as presented in the 
published PDF file should reflect the exact same totals for the unofficial results, but 128 
precincts out of the 1 ,434 in the county do not match. They generally only differ by one or 
two votes. We do not have an explanation for this discrepancy (see Appendix 7 for complete 
list of precinct discrepancies). For fiiller exploration of data reliability issues, see Section IV. 
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E. Conclusions 

Conclusion 1 

There is a high probability that the DRE Long Report results match the GEMS 
produced data for the election on November 7, 2006. 

This conclusion is important and reassuring. For all of the randomly selected precincts for 
which the Long Reports were legible and available, the Long Reports vote totals for 
candidates matched the GEMS election results exactly. More precisely, of the 132 precincts 
randomly selected for the audit, 95 matched the GEMS totals exactly. The balance of the 
precincts could not be evaluated because of missing or incomplete Long Reports.'^ 

Conclusion 1, however, assumes that the Long Reports accurately reflect the ballots cast. As 
explained above in the report, the accuracy of the Long Reports was not evaluated by this 
audit. To be clear, for an election audit to be able to assess the likelihood that voters’ ballots 
cast on DRE units are accurately reflected in the reported election results, we would need 
audits (using scientific sampling) of at least three separate phases of the election vote- 
recording and tabulation process: 

a. an audit of the individual voters’ ballots cast on DRE units to determine if the 
Long Report (a summary of all ballots and votes cast on that unit) accurately 
reflected the votes; plus 

b. an audit checking the correspondence of the DRE Long Reports to the GEMS 
tabulation data; plus, 

c. an audit of the GEMS tabulation data to determine whether the results reported in 
the Totals lines accurately reflect tlie votes in the selected columns, 

Additionally, for utmost confidence in reported election retiults, an audit covering all three 
phases is needed at both the pre-certification and after the official canvass or certified count 
stages of election reporting. 

Conclusion 2 

Expecting a complete set of DRE Long Reports with all data clearly recorded for all 
precincts currently is not realistic. 

This conclusion is based on the problems we encountered with Long Reports (e.g., tom, 
missing, printing problems) in 37 of the 132 precincts in our sample. The 132 precincts 
within the sample included 1,414 DRE machines so that would mean that 1,414 Long 
Reports were analyzed. Of this number, 181 (13%) were not auditable. Since, as noted 
above, voters could lawfully vote on any DRE in the polling place, some of these Long 


We determined whether there were “missing" Long Reports based upon an electronic file we received from the 
CCBOE listing the number of DREs at each polling place. We expected to find a Long Report for each DRE. It 
should be noted, however, that the CCBOE apparently had another list with a slightly different DRE count per 
polling place. As we had no way of knowing which was more accurate, we used the file sent to us via official 
CCBOE channels. 
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Reports recorded results for more than one precinct in our sample. In those cases, the 
damaged Long Report could cause the exclusion of two randomly selected precincts from the 
audit. 

These results are consistent with the ESI report’s finding that 9.66 percent of the VVPAT 
ballots were defective or compromised in some fashion in the May 2006 primary. ’’ 

Some of the Long Reports that CCBOE workers could not find for us may exist but could 
have been misfiled within the CCBOE on Election Night because precinct materials were 
flooding into the building and the staff was focused on retaining and uploading memory 
cards. 

Producing legible and complete Long Reports is difficult for a number of reasons: 

• Printer jams are common; 

• With the addition of electronic voting and voter ID requirements, poll worker duties 
have become more complicated; 

• Changing and reloading TSx printer paper is a complicated process, with a number of 
possible errors that can cause printer failure or marred Long Reports 

• In this county, nearly 6,000 Long Reports will need to be produced by poll workers 
who have had four to eight hours of training (often occurring weeks before the 
election); and 

• At the closing of the polls when the Long Reports need to be printed, poll workers are 
tired and the focus is on hurrying to obtain the memory cards so they can be sent for 
tabulation. 

Neither this recommendation nor its attempt to outline the causes of defective Long Reports 
should be taken to suggest that the CCBOE should relax or eliminate the effort to achieve 
proper printing of the Long Reports at the polling places. Improvements in poll worker 
training should help to reduce the number of problematic Long Reports, and this should be an 
objective when planning improvements for poll worker training. 

Yet we must also point out that a voting system that leaves 8-13% of the precincts 
unauditable is highly problematic and will likely have serious consequences for voter 
confidence. 

Conclusion 3 

Some DREs have serial numbers that are non-unique and duplicate those found on 
other DKE units owned by the CCBOE. 

Our audit discovered some Long Reports having duplicate serial numbers, apparently printed 
by separate DREs that have been manufacturer-marked with the same serial number. Given 
that we found this problem in a random sample of Long Reports having predictive capacity, 
it is likely that other Cuyahoga County DREs have duplicate serial numbers. The Board of 
Elections believes that this duplication occurred due to Diebold transposing serial numbers 


” “DRE Analysis for May 2006 Primary Cuyahoga County, Ohio," Election Science Institute (August 2006), 102- 
124. 
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when it loaded firmware into the DREs, thus resulting in two machines having the same 
serial number. 

Duplicate serial numbers raise at least three poienlially harmful outcomes for the accuracy of 
vote counts, dependent upon whether certain safeguards are embedded in the GEMS 
software; this professional assessment of GEMS protections is beyond the scope of the audit. 
First, if GEMS is allowing data associated with the same serial number to be uploaded twice, 
votes from the same DRE could potentially be counted twice. Conversely, if two DREs have 
the same serial numbers, there is a risk of GEMS not allowing the votes from both voting 
units to be uploaded and overwriting the votes of one machine, thus losing votes. Third, 
correct and unique serial numbers are also essential for being able to pull the correct vote 
records from DRE flash memory when a memory card is missing or unusable. 

Additionally, at least three possible logistical and administrative problems are raised by the 
duplicate serial number problem. First, duplicate serial numbers make it impossible to audit 
machine performance across multiple elections. Second, the serial numbers may also need to 
be unique for warranty purposes. Third and last, the duplicate numbers may impede correct 
internal tracking of the machine’s physical location in CCBOE records. 


F. Recommendations for CCBOE Action 
Recommendation I 


Develop an Independent Random Audit Policy and Practice for Validating E>Voting 
Election Results. 

We recommend that an independent random audit of the election results be performed before 
CCBOE certification of the election. Ideally, however, to verify the official count and its 
reported results, an audit would be performed after the official count but before those results 
were presented to the CCBOE Board for a certification vote. This timing would be optimal, 
because it is the point at which all ballots have been counted and the CCBOE believes it is 
ready to certify the results. Thus, any discrepancies can be corrected before certification. 
Given, however, that the Ohio General Assembly recently shortened the time frame for 
certification by almost a week, this optimal timing of the audit may not be feasible. But with 
advance logistical planning and better procedures and staffing within the CCBOE, it might 
still be possible to achieve this objective. 

The largest problem currently, however, is the lack of any CCBOE procedures to undertake 
an independent verification of the election results generated by the GEMS software results 
before certification. Quoting the Brennan Center landmark report “The Machinery of 
Democracy: Voting System Security, Accessibility, Usability, and Cost:" 
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Systems with voter-verified paper records provide little, if any, security benefit over 
systems without such records, unless there are regular audits and/or recounts of the 
paper records.'* 

The Collaborative Audit Comntillee is willing to work with the CCBOE to develop a plan 
and procedures under which expedited random auditing of every election and to help identify 
the time frame within which the auditing can occur. This Audit Report can provide a 
template of the explanatory information the public needs to understand the process. 
Overview material about the voting systems can be simply restated with each election audit 
so that the audit report could be issued very quickly. 

While undoubtedly the best source for verification of the results is to use the voter-verified 
paper audit trail (VVPAT), by State law the VVPAT cannot be unsealed until the recounts 
occur (after certification). Statutory law further bars auditing activities that might piggyback 
on the recount process. Given these state law impediments to random auditing of the 
VVPAT before certification and also during the recounts, it may be that auditing the Long 
Reports as against the GEMS results is acceptable until state law changes can be achieved. 

Because eight to ten percent of the Long Reports are likely to be damaged and unusable in 
verification procedures, their value for verification audits is compromised. But it appears 
that use of the Long Reports is the only mechanism for auditing DRE units at present. Thus, 
neither this recommendation nor its attempt to outline the causes of defective Long Reports 
should be taken to suggest that the CCBOE should relax or eliminate the effort to achieve 
proper printing of the Long Reports at the polling places so long as the DREs are being used. 
Improvements in poll worker training should help to reduce the number of problematic Long 
Reports, and this should be an objective when planning improvements for poll worker 
training. 

Yet we must also point out that a voting system that leaves 8-13% of the precincts 
unauditable cannot command the voters’ trust. This high proportion of unauditable precincts 
means that in many races, the margin of victory is substantially closer. We understand that 
the vendor is planning to introduce a new printer model that may have fewer problems. But 
we believe (given the issues identified in bullet points immediately above) that the human 
elements and the fact that virtually no mechanical device is 100 percent perfect will mean 
that the printers will continue to produce a proportion of problematic VVPATS and Long 
Reports. 

These facts about the rates of precinct unauditability owing to printer difficulties should be 
taken into account when assessing the long-term viability of using the DREs in Cuyahoga 
County. 


'* “The Machinery of Democracy: Protecting Elections in an Electronic World,” Brennan Center Task Force on 
Voting System Security, Brennan Center for Justice at NYU School of Law, 2006. 
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Recommendation 2 


As part of the planned security review, the CCBOE should assess the viability of using 
Long Reports as part of its overall security and accountability plan. 

Our audit calls into question the feasibility of expecting to use Long Reports as part of any 
oversight or audit process because of the frequent problems encountered in printing them. 
The technology and human factors involved in producing the Long Reports should be 
evaluated to determine if the process can be improved or replaced by other security methods. 

Recommendation 3 


Resolve the non-unique DRE serial number problem by taking a number of actions. 

The occurrence of duplicate DRE serial numbers raises the possibility that the vote totals 
from one DRE unit may overwrite votes from another unit or be counted twice. Duplicate 
DRE serial numbers may also lead to CCBOE inability to identify correctly a DRE unit 
whose internal (flash) memory needs to be used for the re-creation of voting results 
(normally when a memory card is missing or damaged), and other problems discussed above. 
These potential problems present sufficient cause to warrant further investigation by 
qualified independent professionals (not manufacturer employees or contractors) and a public 
report on findings and corrective actions taken. 

We believe the following steps are needed: 

• Determine all the purposes for which DRE serial numbers are used within the CCBOE; 

• Investigate the extent of the problem of duplicate serial numbers on DREs by checking 
both the number located on the external casing of every DRE unit and also the serial 
number that has been loaded into the firmware and publish the results of the inquiry; 

• Fully investigate and analyze why duplicate serial numbers were found on Long 
Reports and what the consequences are for vote tabulation (e.g., whether votes can be 
uploaded twice or overwritten because of this problem); 

• Require the vendor (Diebold Election Systems, Inc.) to correct the non-unique serial 
number problem and also pay for the investigation of the extent of the problem; and 

• Create and maintain a database of all DREs to track serial numbers, testing results, 
polling place location, malfunctions and service history, lifetime vote totals, and 
warranty information. 


III. Optical Scanning: Audit of “Early Absentee Ballots” 

A. Background 

“Optical scan ballots” are paper ballots that list each race or issue and provide ovals beside 
each voting choice. The voter is directed to color in the oval beside the candidate or issue 
answer that reflects the voter’s choice. Cuyahoga County’s optical scan ballots are printed 
on both sides. The optical scanner is a device that reads and records the ballot choices the 
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voter made if his/her marks were made correctly. Underlining a candidate’s name or placing 
an X in the oval, for instance, are not valid marks that the scanner can read. 

While some election jurisdictions use scanners at the polling place to scan ballots and 
tabulate voting results for each precinct (a “precinct-count” system), Cuyahoga County and 
other jurisdictions scan all optical scan ballots at a central location (a “central-count” 
system). Numerous scanners are used simultaneously to scan the ballots. Scanners are 
linked together in a network with the GEMS computer, which receives and records the 
scanned voting data and tabulates the election results. 

In Cuyahoga County, optical scan ballots are provided to a number of different types of 
voters. All mailed absentee ballots are paper optieal scan ballots, whether mailed to homes 
in Cuyahoga County or to overseas absentee voters, But paper optical scan ballots are also 
provided at the polling places for provisional ballot voters and for “curbside” voters who are 
disabled and cannot enter the polling place to vote. Additionally, backup paper ballots are 
provided to each precinct in case there were problems with the DRE touch screen units or 
excessive wait times for voters. 

in November 2006, Cuyahoga County’s policy was to scan, tabulate, and announce in its 
“unofficial results” only those absentee ballots that were received in the CCBOE offices by 
Friday, November S"*, at 5:00 p.m. These are often ealled “early absentee ballots.” As these 
voted ballots arrived during the weeks preceding Election Day, the CCBOE staff sorted the 
absentee ballots (still in their sealed envelopes) into precincts. Then, beginning on Saturday, 
November 4*, CCBOE staff opened, unfolded, and slacked the paper ballots so that they 
could be compressed flat. This flattening process was designed so that the ballots would be 
more easily fed into the scanners and the scanners would be more likely to read the votes 
correctly. 

All absentee ballots that arrived after the Friday cut-off time and all precinct-cast optical scan 
ballots were segregated from the early absentee ballots and locked up until after Election Day 
and the unofficial results were reported. These later-arriving absentee and precinct-cast 
paper ballots were counted and presented only as part of the official, certified election result 
totals. 

B. Objectives and Limitations of the Audit 

Objectives. The objective of this portion of the audil was to ascertain whether the early 
absentee ballot votes were accurately reflected in the GEMS reports of the unofficial 
electoral results. A hand count of randomly selected precincts’ early absentee ballots by 
teams of volunteers was compared with the GEMS totals to check for any discrepancies. 
Unexplained discrepancies could indicate any of a number of different types of problems. 
Unlike the DRE audit, which only audited summary data by precinct from Long Reports, this 
audit of optical scan ballots compared actual voted ballots with the OEMs tabulation. 

Limitations. As with the DRE audit, this audit of early absentee ballot scanning was of a 
limited nature because of (1) Ohio election law and (2) resources. When the major political 
parties requested the extension of the collaborative audit to encompass optical scan absentee 
ballots, we checked with the CCBOE on when the audit’s necessary hand count could occur. 
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The Ballot Department managers said that, as with the VVPAT, the paper ballots would need 
to be locked, sealed, and unavailable for auditing until after certification and all recounts, per 
the Ohio recount statute. This meant that the absentee ballot hand count could not occur until 
mid- to late-December. 

Conducting this scanning audit after certification and the recounts meant that we were in the 
midst of the university exam and December holiday season. We knew that it would be 
difficult to assemble sufficient volunteers to conduct a hand count of three races so the CAC 
chose to audit only one race, that of the State Auditor (Sykes-Taylor), We also knew that 
since the CCBOE Board had announced a plan to undertake a professional audit, any optical 
scan auditing beyond our Collaborative Public Audit effort could be left to the professional 
auditors. 

Given that we only hand-counted one race and compared these results to the GEMS totals 
produced in the unofficial count, the audit conclusions are limited. We know that 
sometimes, depending on the ballot location of a race and how close its placement is to the 
vertical column lines, the scanners may prove differentially accurate in reading votes.’’ Our 
audit of only one race could not take account of such factors and identify resulting 
discrepancies. The Logic and Accuracy testing of the scanners is supposed to identify any 
problematic scanners so that the CCBOE deploys only those scanners having a perfect 
accuracy in reading paper ballots are used. 


C. Methodology 

Overview. At the request of the Audit Committee, Dr. Mark Sailing and Ellen Cyran of 
NODIS at CSU generated a random selection of precincts different from that used for the 
DRE audit. The 72 precincts selected provided a 99% confidence standard. The Audit 
Committee selected the State Auditor’s race for the Audit. 

Detail of Chain of Custody and On-site Audit Activities As noted above, the CCBOE staff 
sorted the absentee ballots (sealed in their envelopes) into precincts. They were then taken to 
locked rooms to be preserved until time for opening and scanning. On Saturday, November 
4, the early absentee ballots were removed from the locked rooms and brought to the “pink 
room” for opening. The ballots were placed flat in stacked bins. The bins were placed in 
locked rooms until the time for the early scaiming. The CCBOE staff then sorted the ballots 
into pre-macked envelopes so that each precinct's ballots could become a “deck” unless the 
precinct had a particularly large number of ballots cast. Then the precinct’s ballots were 
divided into two or three separate decks. The CCBOE purchased a machine that counted the 
number of ballots that were in each envelope, and staff recorded the number on the 
envelope’s label. 


See, e.g., the CERP Final Report corceming the scanning problem in May 2006, in which only particular races 
were not read accurately and correlated highly lo ballot placement and formatting issues. Also see the Systest Labs 
Report concerning the optical scanning problem that is found in CERP Appendix. 
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The early absentee ballot envelopes were brought down to the basement scanning area that 
had been specially constructed for this early absentee scanning. Up to 100,000 absentee 
ballots were expected to have arrived in time for the early count — many limes more than in 
any previous election.^” After the early absentee scanning on November 6, the ballots were 
locked again. 

The on-site hand count audit activities occurred on December 6, 8 and 29, 2006. A team of 
volunteers returned on February 16. 2007 to double-check discrepancies. At the outset of 
each day of the audit, approximately 20-30 precinct files (the number the auditors felt they 
could complete in the day) were pulled by CCBOE staff from the third floor vault where all 
early absentee ballots were stored. Members of the audit team observed the unlocking of the 
ballot vault and the transporting of the optical scan ballots to the “pink room.” At no time 
during the audit activities did the auditors leave the ballots unattended or unsecured. 

The CCBOE managers represented that even though the audit occurred after all recounts, 
only CCBOE staff could legally touch the ballots.^' This rule meant that scheduling the hand 
count of the optical scan ballots was dependent upon the availability of CCBOE staff 

Each hand count team of auditing volunteers was composed of four people: one “reader” of 
the ballot/race, one “observer/confirmer” that the reading was correct, and two “recorders” 
who recorded separately. Because only CCBOE staff can touch a ballot, one CCBOE 
staffer handled and turned each ballot as the vole was being read and recorded by volunteers. 
The CCBOE assigned two of their staffers (one Democrat, one Republican) to be present at 
all time per the managers’ representation of the law governing the handling of voted ballots. 

The audit recorders first recorded in ink on the audit forms (see Appendix 8 for sample form) 
all location and batch information from the label on the front of the precinct envelope. The 
CCBOE staff (with close monitoring by the four auditor volunteers) then separated out the 
pages that contained the State Auditor race. This segregation of the needed ballot pages 
generated a faster auditing process. Upon realizing that some decks included some ballots 
from other precincts mixed within the selected precinct (“misfilings"), the reader and 
confirmer (and CCBOE staffer) checked the name and number of the precinct on the bottom 
of each page to make sure it was from the correct precinct. 

All votes were to be classified in one of four ways by the reader who called out the vote: 

“Taylor” or “Sykes” or “no vote” or “unable to determine.” The confirming volunteer watched 

carefully to ensure the accuracy of the reader’s call. Periodically volunteers switched roles to 

keep everyone fresh. 


Reasons for the sharp increase in absentee ballots iiKluded ( I) the 2006 Ohio statutory change to permit “no- 
excuse absentee ballots” (allowing virtually any volet who wanted to vote by absentee to do so), and (2) the 
Cuyahoga Counly Commissioners' public campaign to encourage voting by absentee ballot. 

We are not sure that this representation as to the legal constraints on touching the ballots is correct. In the summer 
2006 ESI audit of the VVPAT, it appeared that ESI employees were touching the DRE ballot as a part of their audit 
activities. 

Slate law hand count “best practices” collected in the study that the U S. Election Assistance Commission fiinded 
provide for a! least these four positions in a hand count team to ensure accuracy. (Study by Prof. Thad Hall of the 
University of Uiah is not yet available via the EAC website.) 
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Two volunteers independently recorded the vote on the audit reporting form. They ensured that 
every ballot page on which the selected race was presented was reflected by a record in one of 
the four categories listed on the audit report form. After approximately every 20 ballot pages, 
the recording process paused so the two recorders could compare their tallies. By proceeding in 
this manner, if tallies did not match, the team only had to review the last 20 ballots to find the 
recording discrepancy rather than a full deck of ballots. Once all the votes in the race were 
recorded for all ballots for the precinct, the recorders independently tallied the results on each 
form. They then placed the results at the bottom of the form and compared them to each other to 
ensure that the grand total for each candidate in that precinct matched across the sheets. 

This hand count data was later entered into a CSU computer database and then the computer data 
was checked for data entry mistakes. The hand count results were then compared to electronic 
files provided by the CCBOE.^^ These files are discussed in more detail below. 


D. Findings 

We were able to audit (via our procedures for hand counting) all 72 precincts in our random 
sample of early absentee ballots. The ballots from two of the precincts (Cleveland 13-0 and 17- 
K) could not be located during our first round of audits (December 6-8, but Ballot Department 
employees were able to track them down for our follow-up visit on December 29. Upon 
investigation, it turned out that these missing ballots had not been filed in the correct envelopes 
but by looking at batch numbers, the Ballot Department was able to figure out with which 
precinct they had been scanned and accidentally misfiled. This misfiling would not have 
affected the GEMS tally because each ballot page is computer-coded with the precinct’s 
identifier. 

After the original on-site audit activities and the first follow-up, a comparison of the hand count 
audit data with the GEMS tabulation report showed the hand count results were consistent with 
the GEMS precinct counts for 43 of the 79 precincts. Most of the 29 tallies inconsistent with the 
OEMS report difiered by only plus or minus one vote. One precinct showed one more vote for 
Taylor and one less for Sykes than the GEMS report. One precinct, however, contained 60 
ballots in its folder while the GEMS report showed zero ballots had been tabulated for that 
precinct. These differences are documented in four groups in Appendix 9. 

Discrepancy Evaluation: Off by One or Two Votes Possible explanations or causes of the 
discrepancies of a few ballots include (1) errors in counting by audit volunteers during the hand 
count; and (2) incomplete or inaccurate sorting of ballots pnor to scanning resulting in ballots 
from another precinct being present in the folder that was audited and/or ballots from the audited 
precinct being misfiled in a different precinct folder. 

Regarding Possible Explanation I 

During the original audit, each team had two observers who examined the ballot pages 

before calling out the voter’s choice, and their observations were independently recorded 

by two other volunteers who then reconciled their results at several interim steps as 


For the purpose of the optical scan audit a file labeled '^GEMSSOVC REPORT Unofficial AVOS Only.pdf wss 
used ha.sed on guidance from the Ballot Department managers (see Appendix 1 3 and Part IV of this Audit Report). 
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described in the procedure section above. Additionally, at a subsequent return visit to the 
CCBOE, 11 of these 29 discrepant precincts were re-counted No errors in the hand 
count were detected. 

Regarding Possible Explanation 2 

The central count tabulation report for the unofficial count was made available by the 
Ballot Department. This report shows each group or “batch” of optical scan ballots and 
shows the number of ballot “cards” (pages) in each batch and to which precinct each 
ballot “card” was assigned. Close examination of this report showed that the ballot pages 
of 307 precincts were filed in more than one batch, and that 201 batches contained ballot 
pages from more than only one precinct. It was also noted that in the Central Count 
Report, 12 precincts showed no ballots had been counted and no votes had been recorded. 

Auditors returned to examine these discrepancies on February 16 (see Appendix 10 for 
complete description). Eleven of the precincts with fewer ballots in the hand count than 
reported by GEMS were found to have misfiled ballot pages, scanned in with a different 
precinct. Five of the precincts with fewer hand counted ballots could not be explained by 
misfiling. Of the 1 1 precincts in our sample with a higher hand-count than the GEMS report, 
three were found to be filing errors in which another precinct’s ballots were included in the 
wrong precinct deck and the auditors mistakenly included them in their hand count. 

The remaining eight discrepancies could not be explained by filing or hand-count errors. The 
hand count for the precinct with one higher vote and one lower vote for the two candidates 
was rechecked and found to be accurate. No explanation for the discrepancy with the GEMS 
report could be found for this precinct. 

Discrepancy Evaluation: Precincts with No Votes Recorded in the GEMS Report 
The finding of greatest concern was the precinct. North Olmsted 2-F, which was found to 
have ballots in the precinct folder but no results reflected in the GEMS election results. This 
precinct was also one of the 12 that did not show any ballots counted in the Central Count 
Scanning Report. Auditors returned to examine all 1 2 of these precincts (expanding beyond 
the original sample) to see how common this problem was. 

The CCBOE apparently received no early absentee ballots for eight of these 12 precincts that 
recorded no ballots counted. Four precincts were found, however, where it appears likely 
that all or nearly all of their early absentee ballots were not included in the unofficial SOVC 
Report^'' (see Appendix 1 1 for a complete description). 

Auditors were able to physically examine the ballots and envelopes of three of these four 
precincts where the GEMS election results showed no early absentee ballots had been tallied. 
In our view, it appears that these precincts’ ballots were scanned but then deleted from the 
GEMS tally (see Appendix 12 for the CCBOE’s explanation of the omission). The precinct 
folders the auditors examined contained ballots in numbers corresponding to the number of 


The SOVC Report is the comprehensive Statement of Votes Cast Report from GEMS. It can show, precinct by 
precinct, the totat votes cast for every candidate and ballot issue and thus is quite lengthy unless a selected portion is 
requested for printing. 
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early absentee ballots that the CCBOE staff in the Candidate and Voter Services Department 
had recorded as returned in time for early scanning. 

The CCBOE procedure during the early scanning for the unofficial count required 
verification by the ballot tabulation staff that the number of ballot pages GEMS reported as 
having been scanned was within a certain margin of error of the number of pages reported by 
the scanner. If not within that predetermined margin of error, the tabulation staff was 
supposed to delete the precinct batch result from the GEMS tabulation. They were then to 
send word to the scanning room with 60 teams of scanning personnel that the deleted deck 
was to be rescanned. In these cases, it is possible that after deleting the precinct batch from 
GEMS, the ballots were not rescanned but simply refiled in the envelope. Two precincts 
each showed one vote in GEMS because there was a single ballot card for each of those 
precincts present in a deck that consisted of only the single card. 

Discrepancy Evaluation: Ballot Decks Scanned Multiple Times While comparing the 
SOVC electronic file with the reported numbers of absentee ballots returned, it was also 
noted that for at least two precincts (not originally included in our sample) it appeared that 
there were significantly more votes recorded than were absentee ballots. Specifically; 

North Royallon 3C 770 voters 52 abs returned 1 18 SOVC 

Euclid -02-J 896 voters 73 abs returned 142 SOVC 

Examination of the Central Count GEMS report for these precincts shows each to have had 2 
batches of identical or near identical size with sequential or near-sequential numbers. When 
we examined these precincts’ folders, there were ballots present in the folders in numbers 
consistent with the number of absentee ballots reported returned. These observations are all 
consistent with an explanation that the ballots in these two precincts’ folder were scanned 
twice and that the votes on each ballot had been included in the SOVC election results twice. 
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E. Conclusions 

From the limited scope of this audit, which examined the results of one race as recorded on early 
absentee optical scan ballots that were part of the unofficial count, we may conclude the 
following; 

Conclusion 1 


Election result data in the GEMS report corresponded closely to the results obtained by 
the audit hand count of the optical scan ballots 

Audit results either matched exactly or were discrepant in a manner and degree consistent 
with the number of ballot pages misfiled for 57 of the 72 precincts included in the audit. 
Fourteen of the 15 precincts that did not exactly match were discrepant by plus or minus one 
vote with an aggregate of one more vote for Sykes and three more for Taylor found by the 
audit. This is a low net error rate out of a total of 3628 votes. The one other discrepant 
precinct was not reported in the unofficial SOVC at all and represents an apparent scanning 
procedural error. 

Conclusion 2 


The sorting process for early absentee optical scan ballots into precinct batches prior to 
scanning was neither complete nor accurate. 

A total of 1,768 “decks”’’ were created in which the early absentee ballots from the 1,434 
precincts in Cuyahoga County were placed. Of these 1,768 decks, 201 contained ballots 
from more than one precinct. The election reports also show some ballot pages of 307 
precincts were separated (possibly misfiled) into more than one folder. 

Prior to commencing the scanning of the early absentee ballots, the CCBOE staff hand sorted 
a total of 66,228 absentee ballots into precinct decks. We were able to identify patterns of 
misfiling: often the ballots were misfiled into precincts where extremely similar precincts 
codes to the correct code were used. These codes often differed by only one character. This 
pre-sorting was necessitated by concerns about the GEMS database’s limitations and its 
stability over the period of uploading optically scanned ballots. Although the sorting was 
imperfect, without it we would not have been able to conduct this audit and compression of 
the GEMS database — and its consequent risks — would have had to occur much more often. 

Conclusion 3 


Some discrepancies that occur at a very low frequency appear to be caused by a 
scanner misreading of some of the optical scan ballots. 


A “deck” is the electronic representation of a batch of ballots that were to be scanned together. The scanner 
sends the accumulated results of the ballot up to the GEMS computer as one deck tally. This deck approach is in 
lieu of scanning 55 ballots separately and sending 55 separate vote tallies up to GEMS. By using sizable decks, the 
GEMS database does not grow as fast as having more decks with fewer ballots in each. 
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In several of the discrepant precincts, the correct number of ballots was identified in the 
initial audit and in a subsequent follow-up visit. However, the GEMS reported results 
differed in a pattern suggesting that one or more ballots that the auditors considered to have 
been clearly marked in either blue or black ink had not been accurately read or recorded by 
the scanners/GEMS, In these cases, one fewer vote would be reported in the GEMS data file. 

Conclusion 4 


Some ballots were apparently scanned at some point but were not included in the 
GEMS results or on the SOVC election results report. 

At least four precincts for which early absentee ballots had been returned showed no votes 
recorded in the unofficial election result tabulations. In at least three cases, it appeared from 
the ballot folder documentation that ballots had been scanned and must have been deleted but 
not rescanned. 

Conclusion 5 


Some ballot batches were scanned twice with their votes double-counted when the 
GEMS unofficial results and the SOVC election results report is analyzed. 

The ballots in at least two precinct folders appear to have been scanned twice. The numbers 
of optical scan ballots present in the folder was consistent with the number of absentees 
returned while the results repiorted in the election result tabulation for these precincts were 
approximately doubled. 

Conclusion 6 


Batch/deck numbers identifying specific groups of ballots may change within the 
scanning process and between scanning events. 

The deck/batch identification is arbitrarily assigned by the “header card” that is placed at the 
front of a stack of optical scan ballots prior to their being scanned. As reflected above, a 
batch can be rescarmed with a different header card. Similarly, some of these ballot batches 
were given different digital batch identities when they were re-scanned for the official count. 
The change in ballot batch identifiers greatly impeded the accurate tracking of batches so that 
they could be confirmed as having been counted, and counted only once in the election 
tabulation. 


F. Recommendations for CCBOE Action 

Recommendation 1 


Hand sorting into precinct batches should be replaced by an automated system. 

If the CCBOE has a continuing need to son received absentee ballots into precinct-based 
groups, this process should be automated. All of the absentee ballots originate with the 
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CCBOE and are machine addressed. Automated sorting of the returned ballots could be done 
by a commercial mail handler using a barcode placed by the CCBOE at the time of 
addressing the mail to the voter. 

Recommendation 2 


The labeling or identity of a batch (and its electronic representation as a “deck”) should 
be unique and constant. 

Each deck of ballots should have a unique and immutable identity code, and ballots should 
not float between decks. If the CCBOE continues to sort by precinct, this could be a 
precinct-based code. Such a system would enable tracking and accounting for all ballots 
received. It would also facilitate an audit of the performance of the optical scanning system. 

Recommendation 3 


A mechanism should be developed to reeord and track specific batches of ballots. 

Each uniquely identified deck of ballots should be scanned and included in the election 
results one time and only one time. Possible approaches to such a system include a precinct- 
based system that counts and reports the number of absentee ballots received by the CCBOE 
as the precinct bar code is read on the intake sort. A system that uniquely identifies ballot 
decks, prevents the double counting of ballot decks, and has the ability to flag missing decks 
would be a major improvement over the uncontrolled situation that now exists. 

Recommendation 4 


The process of deleting ballot batches must have greater quality control to ensure re- 
scanning of the deck. 

Deletion of ballot batches means a large number of ballots are not recorded in the tabulation 
unless rescanned. The CCBOE did not use the paper and ink log to record events such as 
this, and there was deficient quality control and procedural verification over whether deleted 
batches were re-scanned. Improving the quality control over the scanning procedure is the 
best solution. However, an easy interim step is to perfonn a reasonableness test to determine 
whether all optical scan ballots in a precinct were scanned and scanned only once. This test 
would compare the number of returned absentee ballots multiplied by the average number of 
sheets per ballot to the total number of scanned sheets. While these totals will not match 
exactly because of variation in the number of sheets per ballot, a large discrepancy would 
indicate either deleted or double-counted decks ofballots. 

Recommendation 5 


An audit similar to this, comparing electronically recorded optical scan results to those 
obtained by hand counted examination of the optical scan ballots, should be performed 
after every election and before certification. 
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In general, the results of the counts corresponded closely in this audit. There was, however, a 
very low frequency of lower votes recorded by the electronic system. There is no reason to 
expect this to bias a race vote count but it does suggest that further verification of the 
accuracy and completeness of the optical scanning system under real world conditions is 
needed. 


IV. Security. Accuracy, and Sufficiency of the Data Needed for Auditing 

When the Collaborative Audit Committee began its work, the presumption was that the 
tabulation data from the central tabulation computer (GEMS server) would be easily identifiable 
and readily made available to the Audit committee or Center for Election Integrity/Monitor staff 
engaged in audit work. This proved not to be the case. 

A. GEMS Election Results: Tabulation Files and Reports 

To conduct the audit, the Center’s professional staff specified certain files in generic terms in 
writing. We received confirmation that the ballot department would be providing the files 
needed for the DRE audit immediately upon the closing of the unofficial tabulation on 
November 8. Although the Center went out of its way to have staff present throughout the 36 
hour Election Day and Night to take possession of the GEMS reports needed and was present 
when the election closed early Wednesday afternoon, November 8, the data that the ballot 
department supplied did not satisfy the specifications and did not permit the audit to 
proceed. 

The Center staff then undertook a series of conversations with CCBOE Director Michael Vu 
and with Diebold's technician Chris Beilis about how GEMS produces data and the types of 
files and reports that are possible after the election has closed. We then drew up a new list of 
the data files that were needed for the audit. If the information that we were given is correct, 
no single GEMS report is available that has exactly what is needed for both audits (absentee 
ballots and DREs). We discovered that a series of analytic steps using several types of 
election reports was required in order to obtain the data necessary to complete the audit. 

Based on the information that we were able to obtain from the ballot department and the 
Diebold representative, we list in the accompanying footnote the data we required to 
complete the audit,^^ Despite our effort to pin down the exact data required and to ensure 


“ The electronic files or reports we apparently needed for this audit; 

a. GEMS Statement of Votes Cast (SOVC) Repoil run on the database backup after absentee ballots were 
tabulated, but BEFORE DRE memory cards were uploaded. 

b. Database file after absentee ballots were uploaded, but before GEMS tabulation was performed. 

c. GEMS data export after absentee ballots were uploaded, but before GEMS tabulation was performed. 

d. Database tile after DRE uploading was complete. 

e. GEMS data export after DRE uploading was complete. 

f GEMS SOVC Report after all absentee ballots performed on DREs, 

g. Need the database file after all absentee ballots performed on DREs were uploaded. 

h. GEMS data export after all absentee ballots performed on DREs were uploaded. 
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that vve obtained the requisite files imraedialely after the election's unofficial count closed, 
we were unable to do so. The Ballot Department manager advised that the files turned over 
on November 8 included all that we had requested and needed, even though they did not. 


B. Reliability and Accuracy of the Data from the GEMS Computer 

Inconsistent absentee ballot results files . For the absentee ballot audit, the ballot department 
provided several different electronic files that should have had the same data but actually 
reported different election results. It is unclear to us, and apparently to the CCBOE as well, 
why these election results files differ (see Appendix 13). We have no independent 
knowledge of which results file should be used or why GEMS generates a variety of files 
with varying election totals. What is clear to us, however, is that it is critical for the ballot 
department to have accurate information on which file contains the actual total election 
results. It is also essential information for determining the degree of fidelity the audit hand- 
count has to the electronically produced election results. 

Raw election data and database review. The Monitor software engineers sought to review 
the raw election data to compare it with the GEMS-reported results to determine if there were 
any errors in the GEMS tabulation.'^ Additionally, certain tabulation events (i.e., server 
crashing during scanning operations; freezing of the database during a backup and 
compression operation) occurred during the unofficial count that raised the possibility of 
database corruption. 

The CCBOE Director initially would not permit the raw election data to be provided to the 
Audit committee or to the Monitor. He said Diebold Election Systems, Inc. (DESI) would 
assert trade secret or other protection of this data as proprietary. We challenged the legal 
basis for any such claim. Eventually, a limited database review was conducted by Monitor 
software engineers with a DESI representative present and several CCBOE ballot and 
information services managers. Focusing on only three of the November races, the lead 
engineer showed the observers that for each of the three, GEMS maintained two separate 
election results tables that held values that were inconsistent with one another. The results 
differed between the two tables by over 100 votes for each of the three races checked. 


Joe Hall of the UC Berkeley School of Infornialion provided signincant consultation as the Monitor prepared for 
this dalabase review and served as a sounding board for other technical questions. 

We find that the decision in Assessment Technologies v. tViredata, 350 F. 3d 640 (2003) (Posner, J.) (concerning 
real estate tax assessment data) persuasively demonstrates that the election voting data would be beyond propriety 
control if urged to be protected by copyright law. We thank Professor Mike Madison of the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School for bringing this case to our attention. For a discussion of trade secret claims asserted by voting system 
vendors and possible challenges to those claims, see: Aaron Burstein, Stephen Dang, Galen Hancock and Jack 
Lemer, "Legal issues Facing Election Officials in an Electronic -Voting World", Samuelson Law, Technology and 
Public Policy Clinic at the University of California at Berkeley School of Law (Boalt Hall), available at: 
hnn://www.iaw.herkelev edu/clinics/samuelson/proiects naners/l-eeal Issues Elections Officials FlNAL.ndf 
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We filed a written query with DESI, and received a response that we find raises more 
questions (see Appendix 14). In brief, the GEMS software engineer said that the tables are 
updated at different points and that this does not matter to the final results. This explanation 
did little to alleviate our concerns. Additionally, we have no clarity on which table contains 
the final accurate results. 

The Monitor’s software engineers conducting the review also found other strong indicators of 
possible database corruption, including blank fields. (See Appendix 16 for a memo on other 
database corruption indicators). Microsoft's JET engine, which DESI used to communicate 
with the vote tally database, is documented to have a problem with unpreventable database 
corruption,^’ (See Appendix 17 for exceipts from a Microsoft publication concerning 
security and corruption issues in the JET platform.) 

■^An in-depth Monitor’s Report on technical and database issues is forthcoming. 


C. Hardware and Software Design Impediments to Auditing 

Hardware design issues : The current generation of major brand optical scanners, including 
those used in Cuyahoga County, do not count ballots but only ballot pages. In Cuyahoga’s 
General Election in November 2006, among the 59 separate jurisdictions, optical scan ballots 
could vary in length by several pages. Also, voters did not always return every page of the 
ballot when they sent it in. Thus, even if we know the total number of optical scan ballots 
that the CCBOE received for tabulation, we have no easy way to determine whether all the 
ballots were part of the tabulation. To determine whether all the ballots had been counted, 
the CCBOE executives simply averaged the number of ballot pages and estimated that all the 
optical scan ballots had been counted. 

This design problem also impedes the ability to produce accurate undervote rates (in specific 
races or ballot issues). 

By contrast, with punch cards the CCBOE was able to determine with complete accuracy 
whether all the ballots that had been received had been counted. The current generation 
optical scan hardware (and firmware) design, however, does not include features that are 
essential to determining whether all ballots are counted. As a result of new, apparently 
HAVA-complianl^° equipment, we have reduced rather than increased the accuracy and 
reliability of our elections results. This reduction in reliability is apparently due to an 
engineering design omission, one that must be redressed either by a hardware change or 
expensive auditing procedures. 

Software Design Issues The GEMS system currently does not report election data at the 
DRE unit level of specificity. The lowest level of reporting is for the precinct. This means 
that the accuracy of particular DRE machines cannot be determined via an audit. 


How to Troubleshoot and to Repair a Damaged Access 2002 or Later Database. (Rev, 6. 1 2006) at 
hnf)://sunnorl.micro.soft.com/defaull.a5nx?scid=kb:cn-u.s:28-t849 . 

“ The Help America Vote Act, 42 USC SS 15301-15545. 
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D. Security: Logging and Data Systems in the CCBOE 

As stated in the Monitor's Report on Possible Legal Noncompliance (January 8, 2007),^' the 
Ballot and Information Services Departments have failed to implement crucial Security 
Policy provisions that are designed to protect the tabulation server and the integrity of the 
election results. The paper and ink logs that were to be used to record deleted ballot batches 
and server events were largely unutilized, in violation of the Security Policy, and probably 
one of the key reasons for the inability to track deleted batches to assure their re-scanning. 

£. Recommendations for CCBOE Action 

1. Obtain independent guidance (to supplement and compare that from DESI) on what 
electronic files should be used for each type of election auditing, and how the files differ 
from one another. 

2. To permit accurate election audits to be conducted, the Secretary of State should specify 
the data that must be kept and for what period of time. 

3. The CCBOE Board should authorize the Monitor to ascertain whether the security policy 
has been fully implemented and to provide recommendations for how to achieve full 
compliance before the next election. 

4. A citizen’s advisory board of up to five qualified individuals should be created to focus 
on technical and security issues. Its first task, in conjunction with the Monitor, should be 
to review, rewrite, and improve the CCBOE Security Policy, 

5. The CCBOE should request an independent evaluation of the GEMS database from a 
qualified consultant. The task should be to ascertain whether database corruption 
occurred in the November 2006 election. Secondly, the consultant should make 
recommendations on how to avoid database corruption to the maximum extent feasible 
and what steps should be taken to protect election data as tabulations are occurring. 


V. TOP TIER RECOMMENDATIONS for SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 

This report covers many audit findings in great detail but it is by necessity limited in scope. 
Budget, timing, and legal and administrative impediments narrowed the scope of the two audits 
to such a degree that they do not provide a comprehensive view of how Cuyahoga County’s 
overall election system is functioning. While we believe our findings are extremely important 
and merit strong consideration by the CCBOE, they are not a stopping point. They are a first 
step in providing public oversight of the electoral system. 


” The Public Monitor Report on Possible Legal Noncomptiance (dated Jan. 8, 2007) can be found at 
www.csuohio.edu/cei/ . 
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1. Independent random audits should be a rouCine part of the election process. 

Auditing is standard business practice and should be applied to our voting systems because of 
their importance. There is clear evidence that problems exist: 

• This Collaborative Public Audit has discovered problems with DRE Long Reports and the 
Optical Scan counting process; 

• As reported in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in November 2006, thousands of people voted 
without having signed in at the polling place; 

• Two CCBOE employees were convicted for performing illegal actions during the 2004 
recount; and 

• The ESI audit and Cuyahoga Election Review Panel assessments after the May 2006 election 
found numerous problems (e.g,, 9,6% of paper audit trails, including the legal ballots, were 
defective or compromised the audit). 

A reasonable approach might be to perform an independent audit after each major election and a 
collaborative internal audit after smaller local elections. The time and cost involved do not need 
to be exorbitant and will decrease as problems are resolved and process controls are put in place. 
A periodic professional independent audit could help identify needed improvements and restore 
voter confidence in the system. Future election audits should include evaluations of the 
following issues so that internal administrative and technical systems may be improved where 
needed: 

• Electronic voting & legal ballots (e.g., do the paper ballotsA^VPATs match the electronic 
counts?) 

• Chain of custody of election materials (e.g., were security procedures followed?) 

• Provisional ballot procedures (e.g., Did the right people cast these ballots? How many voters 
lost their vote because they were at right polling location, but were not directed to the correct 
precinct?) 

• Optical Scan/Absentee ballots (e.g,, were all the ballots counted? Were they counted 
accurately? Were any ballots counted more than once?) 

• Security Plan (e.g., was the plan complete? Was the plan implemented?) 

• Internal Controls (e.g., were important internal processes documented? Were those 
procedures followed?) 

In addition to implementing a routine comprehensive professional audit, the Collaborative Audit 
Committee believes the current system, vvhich relies upon two voting systems, should be 
seriously reviewed. 
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2. Reconsider <he feasibililv and wisdom of supporting Iwo major voting svsiems -Qplical 
Scan and DREs. 


The problems found in this audit, the ESI audit, and report from the Cuyahoga Election Review 
Panel^^ call into question whether it is practical and cost effective for Cuyahoga County 
to support two voting machine systems (i.e., electronic and optical scan). Some factors to be 
considered include: 

• Election Costs for 2006 went well beyond the budget. Some costs were one time costs, but 
a significant amount of the overrun was for enhanced training to help prepare poll workers 
and Election Day Technicians (EDTs) for an increasingly complicated job. These costs 
probably will not go away because we cannot assume that these workers will remm and 
remember the complex instructions that they were taught a year ago. 

• It is unclear if DRE electronic voting can support the turnout in a Presidential election. 

Despite a large increase in absentee voting for November 2006, a federal judge ordered 16 
polling places to be kept open after the noimal closing lime of 7:30 PM because of reported 
wait times exceeding one hour. The voting turnout in a presidential year is substantially 
higher than a mid-term election. What planning has occurred to avoid problems with lines in 
2008? Have options other than purchasing more DRE units been considered for dealing with 
the expected spike in turnout? 

• CCBOE staff must be hired and trained to support both systems. Hardware needs to be 
set up, poll worker manuals need to be provided, poll worker and professional staff training 
must be planned and executed, and different types of ballots and pre-election and post- 
election testing must be prepared and executed. All of this needs to be done for two systems 
instead of one. Does the CCBOE have the resources (including managerial and financial) to 
achieve success with two systems? 

• The DREs present considerably more hurdles to complete auditing than do optical 
scanning systems. The problems with the DRE pnnters causing damaged Long Reports, and 
the difficulties in locating data printed in a miniscule typeface on a narrow register-receipt 
that can be over 20 feet long, are only two impediments to DRE auditing. 

If the CCBOE claims that continuing to use two voting systems is the best solution, the burden of 
proof should on the CCBOE to show: 

• That they will resolve the problems reported in the CERP report, the ESI audit, and January 
8, 2007 Monitor memo from the Center For Election Integrity: 

• That they have or will hire the managers and staff necessary to resolve the problems caused 
by staff shortages; and 


” The Cuyahoga Election Review Panel’s Final Report can be founil at www.csuohio.edu/cei/ (dated July 20, 
2006). This webpage provides the option of reading or downloading the panel repon in separate chapters rather than 
in Its entirety of 400 pages (including appendices). 
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• The difference between maintaining two voting systems (including poll worker training, 
vendor support costs, and CCBOE staff headcount and expenses) and a single optica! scan 
voting system is a defensible cost. 

3. Undertake a GEMS election results Database Integrity and Reliability Evaluation 

The Diebold Corporation used a Microsoft database “engine” (JET) as the foundation for its 
GEMS software. Microsoft has posted warnings that database corruption cannot be completely 
prevented in this “engine.” Microsoft also warned that JET was inappropriate for use where 
there were high needs for data accuracy and security. (See Appendix 17) The risk factors for 
GEMS data integrity can be identified. The CCBOE should examine, using a qualified expert, 
the integrity of the November 2006 GEMS database and solicit recommendations for minimizing 
the risks to the accuracy and integrity of election tabulations. 

4. Evaluate the Voter Registration Software System 


While analyzing the feasibility of supporting two voting systems, we also recommend an 
assessment of the DIMS voter registration system. While not part of this audit, DIMS was 
repeatedly mentioned by both internal CCBOE staff and external observers as a weak link within 
the electoral system. Both the January 8, 2007 Public Monitor Report on Possible Legal 
Noncompliance and the December 7, 2006 memo from Tom Hayes of the LNE group (serving as 
the CCBOE’s Program Manager) to the Cuyahoga County Commissioners^’ describe a number 
of problems with DIMS including: lost voter records due to overwriting, corrupted poll worker 
applicant information, inconsistencies in the voter history record, and lost productivity due to the 
need to reboot the system several times each day. The CHRP Final Report” devoted almost an 
entire chapter to the DIMS voter registration database problems but reportedly no investigation 
has ever been conducted. The range of problems has increased. A technical evaluation to 
identify the design and operational problems, and any “glitches,” is warranted so that the 
problems can be fixed or the system replaced. Maintaining an arguably defective voter 
registration database may present legal liability for the CCBOE as well. 


* * 

This Collaborative Audit Committee appreciates the authorization to conduct this audit and 
would look forward to working with the CCBOE’s new managerial and Board Member team to 
improve election verification and other internal controls. 


” Memo from Tom Hayes, LNE Group to the Cuyahoga County Board of County Commissioners (December 7, 

2006), p 1. 

CERP Final Report, see www.csuohio.edu/cei/ at chapter 1-2. 
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Appendix 1 

Background on the Cuyahoga Collaborative Public Audit : 

Creation, Purposes, Authority, and Participants in the 
Collaborative Public Audit 


I. The Need to Achieve Independent Verification of Election Results 

Achieving accuracy in reported election results is the primary objective for any quality 
election administration. Given the range of recent information reported nationally about 
possible problems with e-voting technologies, and also some of the problems the Cuyahoga 
County Board of Election (BOE) experienced in prior elections, election reform 
organizations and the major political parties sought to have the local election results 
independently verified as accurate reflections of the ballots cast in the November 2006 
election. In early fall, the chief initial public concerns focused on the DRE touchscreen 
voting devices which were to be used at polling places on election day. 

After discussions with election reform organizations about their concerns, the Public Monitor 
of Cuyahoga Election Reform' introduced at a public Board meeting a proposal for a 
Collaborative Public Audit. The proposal pledged that the Monitor would seek the 
cooperative involvement of the local Democratic and Republican Parties, plus several 
election reform organizations to conduct the independent audit. The audit, per the reform 
organizations’ requests, was to focus on the Diebold DRE touchscreen voting machines. The 
DRE units are the primary technology used in Cuyahoga County for Election Day voting at 
the polling locations. The DRE units are also used in “walk-in” absentee voting.^ 

The BOE Board Members unanimously approved the DRE audit proposal (and one other 
presented in the same verification proposa) on October 2, 2006, noting that some flexibility 
might be needed and that the Board’s attorney needed to approve its legality. Thereafter, the 
county political parties’ chairmen (Republican and Democratic) requested that the audit be 
extended to include optically scanned absentee ballots. The Audit Committee, which had 
been formed and begun working, agreed to this extension. The CCBOE Board Members 
unanimously approved the extension as well. 

The Collaborative Audit participants believe the public wants independent verification that 
the election results that the e-voting technology has generated are accurate. Additionally, 
they believe both the election administrative staff and the public at large need to know 
whether the voting machines’ programming maintained its integrity after the machines 
passed the pre-election testing and were deployed to the polling locations for Election Day. 
Reliable information on these and other questions are crucial so that sound decisions can be 


' The Center for Election Integrity of Cleveland State University per a proposal and testimony prepared by its 
Director, Candice Hoke. 

' Functionally, "walk-in" absentee voting is a fonti of eariy voting. 
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made as to the voting and database technologies we used and so that any corrections in 
administrative or other systems that are needed can be identified. While the audits that were 
conducted are limited rather than comprehensive and conclusive on these points, the 
information acquired is useful on these and other issues. 

A national Election Audit Workgroup teaming the Brennan Center with with the Samuelson 
Law, Technology & Public Policy Clinic at Boalt Hall School of Law (UC Berkeley), as well 
as several election officials and leading academics as been working to evaluate current audit 
laws and procedures and provide critical analysis to public officials as they begin to adopt 
audit schemes and procedures. The workgroup has thus far identified five core goals that 
should motivate the design of election auditing: increasing public confidence in the results of 
an election; deterring fraud against the voting system; detecting large-scale systemic errors; 
providing feedback that will allow jurisdictions to improve elections and machinery in future 
years, and confirming to a high level of confidence that a 1 00% manual recount would not 
change the outcome of the race. 

We agree strongly with this statement of election auditing design goals but would add a 
sixth: providing additional incentives for the staff to reach higher standards of accuracy. In 
order to achieve these six and other auditing goals, we have concluded, as has the Election 
Audit Workgroup, that the independence of the auditing entity is essential.’ 

The Collaborative Audit Committee commends the Cuyahoga Board of Election for taking 
this Ohio leadership role in initiating election auditing and thus creating an independent 
mechanism for verifying the announced election results. We would also like to thank the 
over forty volunteers that gave their time over numerous days to help conduct this audit. 
Without this huge volunteer effort, this audit would not have been possible. 


Policy Formation. Structure, and Parlicinaring EnfUies 

The participating organizations that exercised policymaking powers over the audit and 
solicited volunteers were: 

• Democratic Party of Cuyahoga County 

• Republican Party of Cuyahoga County 

• League of Women Voters 

• CASE-Ohio (Citizens’ Alliance for Secure Elections) 

• Greater Cleveland Voter Coalition 


^ Lawrence D. Norden, Statement to the U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on House Administration, 
Subcommittee on Elections, March 20, 2007 at 2; Candice Hoke. Statement to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Administration, Subcommittee on Elections, March 20, 2007 at 2 (this testimony to the 
Subcommittee on Elections that held hearings on Federal Election Auditing can be found at 
httD://www.veriFiedvolingfoiind8tion.QrB/article.phii?i(l=6445f. 
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The Center for Election Integrity at CSU, in its role as Public Monitor for Cuyahoga County 
Board of Elections, served as the coordinator of the audit process. Center staff undertook a 
great deal of auditing duties but proposed the audit stnicture so that it acted as a neutral 
facilitator rather than a policymaker with a vote in Collaborative Audit group decisions. The 
Center for Election Integrity supplied professional staff services. Assistant Director Abigail 
Horn led the Center’s audit work. 

The policy decisions governing the audit, including which races to audit, were made by the 
representatives of the participating policymaking organizations. Each participating 
organization was limited to a maximum of two representatives on the platuiing and 
policymaking Audit Committee. The political parties sent experienced professional auditors 
and lawyers. The election reform organizations supplied individuals with a wide range of 
election expertise, including software engineers with technical voting technology expertise 
and poll workers or election observers. Virtually all decisions were made by consensus. 

CSU’s Northern Ohio Data Information Service (NODIS) '' directed by Dr. Mark Sailing 
designed the sample and audit methodology and provided analysis of the results. 


'' liltn://nodisnetl.csuohio.edu/iicxlis/index.shtnil 
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Appendix 2 

Methodology and Procedures to Select Sample for Cuyahoga County Election 
Audit of DRE Long Reports versus GEMS Tabulations 

Prepared by 

Ellen Cyran and Mark Sailing 
Northern Ohio Data and Information Service 
Maxine Goodman Levin College of Urban Affairs 
Cleveland State University 

December 28, 2006 

This report describes the methodology used to select the sample of precincts used in the audit of 
the printed long reports produced from the electronic voting machines (DRE) immediately after 
the polls close on Election Day.’ This audit is to verify the accuracy of the long reports against 
the published output of GEMS tabulation system that is produced after loading data from each of 
the memory cards used by the DREs.‘ 

To insure that any discrepancy found is unlikely to affect the outcome of an election, the sample 
size is based on the closest race among those selected for inclusion by the collaborative audit 
group. The audit group selected county or statewide races with each political party selecting a 
race and civic groups selecting the third race. The unofficial election results, which included 
electronic voting machines (DRE) at the polling locations and early absentee optical scanned 
ballots, were used to determine the closest race. If the race was a statewide race, then the margin 
between the candidates at the state level was used in addition to the county level to determine the 
closeness of the race. 

The steps involved in determining the sample size are as follows. 

1 . Calculate the percentage vote margin between the top two candidates of the closest race. 
In this case, the three selected races had only two candidates each. 

2. Since the closest race was a statewide race and the statewide percent winning margin was 
less than the county-wide margin, the statewide margin percentage was used. The 
resulting margin was 2.1 percent of the votes cast for that race (state auditor). 

3. Apply the state percentage vote margin (2.1%) to the votes in the county for the selected 
race, divide by two, and add one to obtain the votes needed to change the winner of the 
race. This provides the number of votes in the county that need to be switched in order to 
change the outcome of the race, assuming that the percentage margin is applied uniformly 
statewide. 

4. Assume a maximum vote shift of 1 5 percent between the leading candidate and all other 
candidates in any precinct. (The Brennan Center recommends 7.5 percent for polling 


^ Multiple DR£s may be (are often) used at each polling place to collect votes on one or more precincts. 

® This audit is performed since the long reports are available for audit soon after the election. The voter-verified 
paper audit trail ( VVPAT) is not available for the audit because Ohio stale law bars access to it. 
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locaiion sampling and 1 5 percent for voting unit sampling. ’ This value represents the 
estimated maximum proportion of votes per polling location, precinct, or voting machine 
that needs to be switched for a candidate in order to change the outcome of the race.) 

5. Sort precincts by descending order of votes cast in the closest race using the unofficial 
results reported from the Cuyahoga County Board of Elections tabulation server (based 
on voting from the DREs at the polls and the early absentee results). 

6. Calculate the vote shift per precinct: 

a. Sort the precincts in descending order by votes cast in the closest race. 

b. Apply the 15 percent vote shift rate to each precinct, rounding up to the nearest vote. 
The 1 5 percent vote shift rate is from one candidate to another or 30 percent vote shift 
margin. 

c. If the winning candidate did not receive 15 percent of the votes in any given precinct, 
then assign a zero vote shift for the precinct. 

This would total to the necessary votes to change the election result (if applied uniformly 
across the state), 

7. Sum the vote shift amount among the precincts until reaching (or just exceeding) the 
number calculated in step three; i.e., the number of votes necessary to change the 
outcome. The count is the minimum number of corrupt votes to alter the election with a 
2.1 percent margin difference. The number of precincts, which were required to obtain 
the minimum number of corrupt voles, is the minimum number of corrupt precincts 
required to alter the election. 

8. Use a hypergeometric distribution to determine the probability P of selecting at least one 
corrupt precinct in a sample of s precincts selected from a population of N precincts 
containing b corrupt precincts. The formula is: 



This formula must be solved fors with a computer program® or by estimation. A 
computer program was used since it gives the most accurate result. The formula was 
solved to determine the number of precincts that must be audited to insure 95 percent and 
99 percent confidence interval levels. 

a. The 99 percent confidence intervals requires 1 10 precincts 

b. The 95 percent confidence intervals requires 72 precincts; 

9. Add 20 percent to the sample size to account for “long reports” that may not be available 
or useable. Since the 99 percent confidence level was preferred, 22 secondary or “back- 
up” precincts were added to the primary 1 10 precincts to be drawn in the sample. Thus, 


^ The Brennan Center Task Force on Voting System Security, Lawrence Norden, Chair, The Machinery of 
Democracy; Protecting Elections in an Electronic World, pg 22, 
hltp://www. Brennancenier.org/dynainic/subpages/download__file_39288.pdf. 

* A Matlab program was converted to SAS to calculate the sample size, based on the minimum corrupt votes and the 
number of corrupt precincts from step 7. The Matlab program is available from Dopp, Kathy and Stenger, Frank; 
“The Election Integrity Audit,” National Election Data Archive Project, September 25, 2006, 
http://electionarchive.Org/ucvAnalysis/U S/paper-audiis/Elec(ionlntegri tyAudit.pdf. 
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HO precincts are needed to achieve the objectives, though a total of 132 precincts are to 
be drawn. 

The following steps were then used to select the sample precincts. 

1 0. Select a sampling seed. Single-digit numbers submitted by each member of the audit 
collaborative were used to construct the seed. 

1 1 . Obtain the overall sample (SovcraiP 1 32) with ‘proc surveyselect’ in S AS®^ from the 
population of N = 1,434 precincts. 

12. Using the same seed as was used in the overall sample selection, obtain the primary 
sample (Sprimat^’ =110) with ‘proc surveyselect’ in SAS® from the overall sample of 
useable forms (Spseabie). where Sus„bit is expected to be between 1 10 and 132. 

13. Sort the ! 10 primary sample precincts and the 22 secondary sample precincts separately 
in descending order by votes cast in the largest precinct and polling location. This kept 
selected precincts at the same polling place together in the listing to facilitate data 
collection from the long reports. It also insured that the largest precincts were examined 
first and included in the sample in the event that a complete sample could not be 
implemented. 


’ SASIS), hltp://www.sas.coni. 
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Appendix 4 

Basic Statistics on DRE Long Report entries 


General: 

1. The complete sample contained 1,414 unique long reports. The BOE had 5,834 DREs to use 
on Election Day (although it is unclear if they used them all). If all the available DREs were 
used, our sample represented 24.2 percent of all long reports. 

2. The complete sample contained 132 precincts in 121 polling locations. This represents 9.2 
percent of all precincts in the county. 

3. The precincts in the complete sample contained 32,062 total votes cast. This represents 8.9 
percent of the total votes cast in the county (361,025). 

4. In the long report sample, 246 unique long reports (some containing data for more than one 
precinct in our sample) were not audited at all because those precincts/polling locations were 
missing some long reports. Without a complete set of long reports for a given precinct, we 
were unable to audit the existing long reports. 

5. This leaves 1,1 68 unique long reports audited and used in the frequency counts. Some of 
these long reports contained data for more than one precinct in our sample. 

Race and total vote matches : 

1. 95 precincts matched the GEMS Server for total votes casts and the six candidate total in the 
three races. 

2. Six precincts partially matched the GEMS Server data since the long reports were missing for 
some of the races audited. The two listed below matched at least one complete race. The 
other four precincts matched at least one candidate, but not a complete race. 

• Lakewood 3-E, polling location 5650- Westerly Apts. (Barton Ctr) matched in total, state 
auditor and Supreme Court races. DRE SN 295434 had a tape jam so the results for 
judicial race were missing for that DRE. 

• East Cleveland 3-D, 48 1 0-Martin Luther King Civic Center matched only the judicial 
race. DRE SN 254353 was blank for the other races. 

3. 3 1 precincts did not match because of problems with long reports in those polling location. 
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Appendix 5 

Duplicate DRE Serial Numbers 

1 . Two duplicate DREs with different vote counts were found within polling locations. 

DRE SN 278596 - Garfield Heights ID, Polling location 8027-St. Timothy Manor 

DRE SN 254886 - Middleburg Heights 4D Polling location 6100-Baplist Mid-Missions 

None of the above duplicates were deleted from any repotting. The votes in both duplicate long 
reports appears to have been loaded into the GEMS server since both are needed for the totals to 
match the audit totals. 

2. One duplicate DRE across polling locations was found. 

DRE SN 260368 - Brool Park 1 E, Polling location 1460-Brook Park Recreation Center 
Cleveland 3Q, Polling location 2261 -Church Of God Of Cleveland 
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Appendix 6 

t DREs from the Same Precinct with the Same Serial Nu 
Photocopies of Excerpts of 2 Long Reports 

[note right column portion, “'MACHINE SERIAL'') 
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Appendix 8 

Discrepancies between PDF and sum of CSV fdes for unofficial results 
(128 precincts) 



Difference - Unofficial PDF results minus combined CSV results 

Precinct 

Cards 

Sykes 

Taylor 

Gallagher 

Hastings 

O'Donnell 

O'Neill 


Cast 







BEACHWOOD -00-D 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

KTiXTdlP/ATiiTiKliifHHH 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

ll|i hil 1 1 II II 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

BEDFORD -01 -A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

BEDFORD -03-A 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

BEREA -02-A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

BRECKSVILLE -00-E 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

BRECKSVILLE -00-L 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BROOKLYN -00-A 

1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

BROOKLYN -00-C 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

BROOKLYN -00-F 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

BROOKLYN -00-G 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

BROOK PARK -01-A 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

BROOK PARK -01-B 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

BROOK PARK -01-C 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BROOK PARK -02-A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

BROOK PARK -02-C 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

BROOK PARK -04-A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -01-D 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -01-F 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -01-N 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -01-P 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -02-A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -02-1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 


CLEVELAND -02-S 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

CLEVELAND -03-B 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -03-R 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


CLEVELAND -05-J 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -05-L 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -05-M 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


CLEVELAND -05-N 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CLEVELAND -05-R 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -06-E 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -08-R 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -09-F 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


CLEVELAND -09-G 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

1 

CLEVELAND -09-J 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -09-K 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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CLEVELAND -10-M 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

CLEVELAND -10-Q 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -11-J 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -13-E 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -13-X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CLEVELAND -15-E 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -16-D 

1 

r 


1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -16-Q 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

CLEVELAND -16-R 

1 

1 

H^EI 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -17-G 

1 

0 

L 

0 

1 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -18-D 

1 

1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -19-C 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CLEVELAND -19-0 

2 

L 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

CLEVELAND -20-A 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CLEVELAND -20-N 

1 



0 


0 

0 

CLEVELAND -21 -A 

1 

0 

r 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVEUNO-21-G 

1 



1 

0 

1 

0 

CLEVELAND -21-P 

2 

2 

■m 

0 

2 

0 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS - 
01-J 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

■1 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS - 
CM-D 

1 



1 

0 

0 

J 

1 

EAST CLEVELAND -03-G 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

EUCLID -01-D 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

EUCLID -01-M 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EUCLID -03-K 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EUCLID -04-D 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EUCLID -04-1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDEPENDENCE -00-A 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

INDEPENDENCE -00-G 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

INDEPENDENCE -00-H 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LAKEWOOD -01-A 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

LAKEWOOD -01 -L 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

LAKEWOOD -02-K 

1 

1 


0 

1 

1 


LAKEWOOD -04-D 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

LYNDHURST -02-D 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

LYNDHURST-03-A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

mimi' 

LYNDHURST -04-E 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MAPLE HEIGHTS -03-D 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MAPLE HEIGHTS -04-A 

1 

1 

jjiiimQi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MAPLE HEIGHTS -04-C 

1 

1 

■HI 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MAPLE HEIGHTS -07-C 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

MAYFIELD HEIGHTS -00- 
B 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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MAYFIELD HEIGHTS -00- 
F 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MAYFIELD HEIGHTS -00- 
M 

■1 

Hi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MAYFIELD VILLAGE -01 -A 



1 

0 

1 

1 


MAYFIELD VILLAGE -03-A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS - 
04-C 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

NEWBURGH HEIGHTS - 
00-A 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

NORTH OLMSTED -01 -B 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

NORTH OLMSTED -02-D 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

NORTH OLMSTED -04-A 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

NORTH OLMSTED -04-G 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

NORTH OLMSTED -04-H 

1 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

NORTH ROYALTON -03-A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

NORTH ROYALTON -03-E 

2 


1 

0 

2 

1 


NORTH ROYALTON -05-C 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

OLMSTED TOWNSHIP - 
00-B 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

PARMA -01 -C 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PARMA -01 -E 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -02-A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PARMA -03-A 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -03-J 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -04-C 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -05-D 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -06-D 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

PARMA -07-G 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PARMA -08-E 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

PARMA -09-E 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

PEPPER PIKE -00-B 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

PEPPER PIKE -00-D 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

PEPPER PIKE -00-F 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

ROCKY RIVER -02-F 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ROCKY RIVER -03-B 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

SEVEN HILLS -01-C 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

SEVEN HILLS -03-C 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

SHAKER HEIGHTS -00-JJ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

SOLON -01-C 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

SOLON -02-B 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SOLON -03-C 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH EUCLID -02-G 

1 

muQ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

STRONGSVILLE -04-C 

1 

flid 

0 


0 

0 

0 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS - 
00-F 

1 

1 

0 

r 

0 

1 

0 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS - 
00-M 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

WESTLAKE -02-C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WESTLAKE -02-D 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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WESTLAKE -04-B 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

WESTLAKE -05-E 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

WESTLAKE -05-F 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

152 

91 

42 

58 

50 

48 

72 

Maxiiauio difference 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Minimum difference 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Appendix 9 Form (example) Used to Audit the Optical Scan Ballots 
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Appendix 10 

Discrepancies in Optical Scan Hand Count from GEMS report 

Group A. The audit band count results were lower than the GEMS reported count in these 1 6 
precincts; 


Beachwood 0-E 

-1 Sykes 


Berea 4-C 


-1 Taylor 

Brook Park 1C 

-1 Sykes 


Brook Park 2 A 


-1 Taylor 

Cleveland I4-J 

-1 Sykes 


Cleveland I7-B 

-1 Sykes 


East Cleveland 4-H 

-3 Sykes 


Mayfield Heights 0-1 

-1 Sykes 


North Olmstead 1-A 

-1 


North Olmstead 4G 

-1 Sykes 


Olmsted Falls 3-A 

-2 Sykes 

-2 Taylor 

Richmond Heights 3-C 


-1 Taylor 

Shaker Heights 0-Q 

-I Sykes 


South Euclid 2-A 

-1 Sykes 


University Heights 0-E 

-1 Sykes 


Westlake 2-B 

-1 Sykes 



Group B. The audit hand count results were higher than the GEMS reported count in these 1 1 
precincts: 


Broadview Heights 1-D 

+1 Sykes 

+ / Taylor 

Broadview Heights 2-C 

+ 1 Sykes 


Cleveland 3-K 

+ 1 Sykes 


Cleveland 6-D 

+ 1 Sykes 


Cleveland 7-T 

+/ Sykes 


Cleveland 1 1-D 

+ / Sykes 


Highland Hills 0-A 

+1 Sykes 

+y Taylor 

Lyndhurst 4-C 

+1 Sykes 


Maple Heights 4-D 

Rocky River 3-B 

+1 Sykes 

+1 Taylor 

Seven Hills 4-B 


+1 Taylor 


Group C. The audit band count results were both higher and lower for the candidates compared 
to the GEMS reported count in precinct Lyndhurst 1-B with -1 Sykes vote and +I Taylor vote. 

Group D. The GEMS reported count was zero ballots counted and zero votes in precinct North 
Olmsted 2-F. The folder for OS ballots for this precinct contained ballots (36 for Sykes, 21 for 
Taylor, and 3 blank). 
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Appendix 11 

Investigation of Discrepancies in Optical Scan Audit 
Discrepancy Evaluation - Group A 

Examination of the Central Count report for information about the 16 precincts with 
discrepancies of a lower count (Group A) showed that 1 1 of the precincts had ballot cards filed 
in an additional location. Such ballot cards would have been included in the GEMS count but 
because they were not present in the folder at the time of the audit, they would not have been 
included in the audit tabulation. There appear to be two subgroups in this category. One group 
has additional ballot cards misfiled as a minor component of another deck in numbers consistent 
with the numbers of votes missing, i.e., three ballot cards per vote. 


Specifically 

Beachwood 0-E 
Cleveland 14-J 
East Cleveland 4-H 
Mayfield Heights 0-1 
North Olmsiead I -A 
Olmsted Falls 3-A 
Richmond Heights 3-C 
Shaker Heights 0-Q 


I missing vole 
I missing vole 

3 missing voles 
I missing vole 
1 missing vote 

4 missing votes 
I missing vote 
1 missing vole 


3 ballot cards wrong deck 
3 ballot cards wrong deck 
9 ballot cards wrong deck 
3 ballot cards wrong deck 
3 ballot cards wrong deck 
12 ballot cards wrong deck 
3 ballot cards wrong deck 
3 ballot cards wrong deck 


The second group has single ballot cards scanned in a deck that consisted of only that single 
card. The origin of these single card decks is not known. 


Specifically 

Brook Park 1C 1 missing vole I ballot card solo deck 

Brook Park 2 A I missing vole / ballot card solo deck 

North Olmsiead 4G I missing vote / ballot card solo deck 

These ballot cards were not recovered from their locations nor examined to determine votes 
marked. The number of ballot cards in all cases was sufficient to account for the number of 
votes that were missing from the respective precincts. 

The discrepancies in the other five precincts in Group A could not be explained by this means 
since there was no evidence found of ballot cards filed in locations other than the folder 
examined by the audit. 

Discrepancy Evaluation - Group B 

Examination of the Central Count report for information about the 1 1 precincts with 
discrepancies of a higher count (Group B) showed that six of the precincts had additional ballot 
cards from other precincts included. These would not have been included in the GEMS count 
but could possibly have been included in the audit tabulation if they were not recognized and 
excluded. 
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Specifically; 


Broadview Heights I-D 

2 extra votes 

Broadview Heights 2-C 

1 extra votes 

Cleveland 6-D 

1 extra votes 

Highland Hills 0-A 

2 extra votes 

Lyndhurst 4-C 

! extra votes 

Rocky River 3-B 

1 extra votes 


4 cards other precincts 
3 cards other precincts 
3 cards other precincts 
6 cards other precincts 
3 cards other precincts 
3 cards other precincts 


During a second follow-up visit to the BOE, these precinct folders were re-examined specifically 
to determine if the ballot cards from other precincts shown by the Central Count to be present 
were in fact present and to determine if these ballots had been included in the audit count. In all 
six of these precinct folders, ballot cards from other precincts were indeed present. In three 
folders, the original audit count had apparently included the misfiled ballot cards and the 
discrepancy was resolved when these were excluded. In the other three precincts, the misfiled 
ballots had apparently been excluded at the time of the original audit (the misfiled ballots were 
all placed first in each folder) and the re-count results excluding these were the same as those 
found in the original audit. 


The discrepancies in the other five precincts in Group B could not be explained by this means. 


Group C - Other Discrepancy Evaluation 

The one precinct (Group C; Lyndhurst 1-B ) in which the audit count was one vote high for one 
candidate and one vote low for the other was also recounted and the results were found to be the 
same as the original audit count, 

NOTE: During this follow-up visit, five other precincts with discrepant results that were not 
apparently explained or reconcilable by misfiled ballots were examined and re-counted. In all 
cases the counts were the same as those from the initial audit. 
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Appendix 12 

Precincts with All or Most Optical Scan Ballots Missing from GEMS 

Because we had by chance selected a precinct (North Olmsted 2F) that had OS ballots returned 
but not recorded in the Central Count Report or on the SOVC report we were aware that this was 
a possible explanation for no results and no ballots counted. An alternate explanation for zero 
results would be if there were, in fact, no absentee ballots returned for these precincts. In an 
attempt to determine if that was the case we determined the number of absentee ballots reported 
returned for each of these precincts by November 3, 2006, the cutoff time for inclusion in the 
early absentee scanning. This file was obtained from the BOE (absentee voters for November 
2006.CSV). Nine of the 1 1 precincts did not have any absentee ballots returned, but two others 
did. 


As a follow-up, the report of absentee ballots returned was compared to the number of ballots 
reported in the GEMS report and ballots counted in the Central Count report for all precinets. 


Within the limitations of the data and possible errors in the absentee information it appears likely 
that all or nearly all of the ballots for at least several precinets were not ineluded in the unofficial 
SOVC. Specifically: 


Chagrin Falls Twp A 
Cleveland 21 
Cleveland HX 
North Olmsted 2F 


126 voters 
940 voters 
920 voters 
759 voters 


1 1 abs returned 
30 abs returned 

12 abs returned 
63 abs returned 


OSOVC 
1 SOVC 
I SOVC 
OSOVC 


We asked to examine these four decks and were able to examine three of them. One was not 
able to be found and was not present on the log showing storage location. The documentation on 
the folders for the three decks examined indicated that these ballots had been scanned during the 
unofficial count, One of these had a notation “Reject delete" that had been erased but was still 
readable. It appears that these precincts were deleted from (he GEMS tally for some reason. 

The precinct folders examined contained ballots in numbers corresponding to the number of 
absentee ballots reported returned. 

The procedure during scanning for the unofficial count required verificalion by the tabulation 
staff that the number of pages reported on GEMS was within a certain margin of error of the 
number of pages reported by the scanner. If not within that margin of error the tabulation staff 
was to delete the batch result from GEMS and the deck vvas to be rescanned. In these cases, it is 
possible that after deleting the digital batch from GEMS, the ballots were not rescanned but 
simply put back in the file. Two precincts each showed one vote in GEMS because there was a 
single ballot card for each of those precincts present in a deck that consisted of only the single 
card. 
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Appendix 13 

BOE Email on Missing Batch in the UnoHicial Count 

— Original Message 

Subject:Missing Batch in the Unofficial Count 
Date:Fri, 29 Dec 2006 13:28:30 -0800 (PST) 

FromtFrank James Hlad <fihlad@vahoo.coni> 

TotAbigail Horn <abigail(5!urban.csuohio.edu> 


We have no evidence of that missing batch in the unofficial count. As we said, it looks as if the 
batch was scanned, deleted from GEMS, and never re-scanned. Austin had that printout that 
Kurt was talking about, and the precinct showed no votes cast. 

We have been unable to find transaction log information on that day. I am not certain if that’s 
because Matt and Brian don't know where to look or if the log doesn't exist. We did locate a 
transaction log from the official count, but there was no way to sort or find data within it. It is 
massive, as you might imagine. 

I guess I don't know what to tell you about all this. Your point about dropping a batch in the 
official count is well taken. Because we can't output data in any usable form from GEMS, we 
really have no mechanism (except eyeballs) to catch a problem like that. F 
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Appendix 14 

Differences between nies provided by the BOE for Optical Scan Audit 


run date 

Tide in PDF 

Name of Fite 

Received 
by Audit 

Cards 

Cast 

Sykes 

TavlOf 

11/13/2006 
{12:48 PM) 

Post Absentee/Pre DRE 

HHHHH 

11/13/2006 

M 

40.194 

21.059 

11/13/2006 


post avos- ore Isx dala.csv 

11/13/2006 

201290 

■Bl 


11/27/2006 
(7:52 AM) 

filename O/fidal, but 
data IS unofTictal. mside 
the document only titled 
ABS 

GEMS SOVC REPORT officii AVOS only 1 1- 
Oe.Ddf 

1/31/2007 


40,321 

21.068 



GEMS SOVC REPORT Unofficial AVOS Onlv.pdf 

1/31/2007{?) 

201.473 

BM 

21.109 
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Appendix 15 

Email Exchange between the Monitor and DESl about GEMS Database 

Original Message 

SubjecttDatabase Question posed by the Monitor 
Date:Fri, 17 Nov 2006 16:28:21 -0500 
FronttBellis, Chris <BellisC@diebold.com> 

To:Michael Vu <bempv@cuyahogacounty.us>, Lou Irizarry <belmi@cuyahogacounty,us>, 
Matthew Jaffe <bemij@cuyahogacounty.us>, Miner, Jessica 
<jessicah@dieboldes.com>, Candice Hoke <shoke@.law.csuohio.edu>, 
tryan@law.csuohio.edu 

CCtQwen Dillingham <begdx@cuyahogacounty.us>. Green, Pat <GreenP@diebold.com> 


Earlier today as a result of the Monitor’s investigation of a GEMS Database [a Monitor software 
engineer] ran the following SQL statement on a mdb file off of a CD: 

SELECT SUM(Vote Totals) from candidatecounter WHERE CANDVGROUPID = 1433 

The resulting value was 186,205. 

Then he ran the following statement on the same .mdb file 

SELECT SUM(Vote Totals) from sumcandidatecounter WHERE CANDVGROUPID = 
1433 AND VCENTERJD <> -1 

The resulting value was 186, 027. 

Two questions emerged: 

1 . Why is the value different? 

2. Why do we store candidate totals in two different tables? 

ANSWER: 

Chris, 

The SumCandidateCounter table is used to store the totals by precinct rather than by counter 
batch; this was done for performance reasons. The SumCandidateCounler table is updated from the 
CandidateCounter table when a report is printed whereas the CandidateCounter table is updated when 
the when the results are posted. Therefore if results had been posted since the last report was printed 
the totals would not match. 

Hope this helps. 


Tab 

Talbot Iredale, P.Eng, 

Software Development Manager 
Diebold Elecbon Systems 
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Appendix 16 

Indicators that MAY Show Database Corruption 

(Discovered in the Monitor’s Review of CCBOE Unofficial Results Database on 1 1/17/06)'° 


1 . Table element entries were missing date/time stamps of when the information was entered. 

2. Table element entries had date/time stamps of January 1, 1970, which is the epoch (zero- 
point) of UNIX time. 

3. In an email dated November 3rd, 2006, from DESI’s Talbot Iredale, he claimed 

"Accounting for transaction overhead, 1 do not expect the database to grow by more 
than 100 MB during absentee processing. However this will vary dependent on what 
other other activities (printing, reports, etc.) occur during the processing." 

The database grew to a size greater than 100 MB for absentee processing and a size above 1000 
MB for the (nil election. What happened? Why were the estimations wrong? Precision is very 
important, especially when dealing with votes. Where else were DESI calculations imprecise? 

4. Vote totals in two separate database tables held different values. DESI has provided a 
response, but as of yet, this response has not been tested or verified. 

5. In an email from Chris Beilis dated Monday, November 20, 2006, Mr. Beilis summarized the 
"large amount of concurrent activity" that was occurring on the GEMS server on election night. 
This included DRE uploads, the JResults server running, the AVServer running, and Digital 
Guardian running, all interacting with the database in varying (unctions. In a subsequent email 
from Jessica Miner, dated Sunday, November 26, 2006, Ms. Miner stated "In the context of an 
online system with many users. Jet would not be an appropriate choice, but that is not how we 
use it." 

□ It appears in DESI's own words. Miner acknowledges that when there is a large 
amount of concurrent activity. Jet database corruption can occur. Chris Beilis has 
said that on election night, there was a lot of concurrent activity on the server. 

Taking these two statements together, it would seem very possible that corruption 
may have occurred. 

Microsoft's own documentation has stated that database corruption within JET is unavoidable. 
This statement is without qualifiers. Normal operation of the Jet database includes corruption. 


From a Monitor staff sofnvare engineer with substantial database expertise who conducted an initial review of the 
unofficial election results database with representatives of DESI and the BOE present; the Monitor 's review was 
limited to just over one hour. T resulting information was provided to Project Director Candice Hoke, who then 
hand-delivered it to the Board Members at the November 2006 certification Board meeting. 
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Appendix 17 

Excerpt from Microsoft Documentation on JET-Access Databases 
(emphasis added) 


Security 

Although Access databases (using the Jet engine) can be password protected and 
encrypted, these databases do not have the same level of security as SQL Server or 
mainframe database systems. If data security is critieai, a SQL Server solution is the 
better choice,,.. SQL Server allows distributed data in a controlled and highly secure 
manner. 

Data Integrity 

Similarly, data Integrity and recovery is not as robust on file-based databases using 
Jet.... 

File server databases using Jet may become corrupt and require regular maintenance 
to maintain optimal results. Even with maintenance, the chance of failure Is much 
higher than with SQL Server 

Transaction Logs and Rollbacks 

If you need to know who modified what data, and undo changes, SQL Server's built-in 
features and triggers support this [but not Access using JET—ed.} 

An Access application can try to repilcate the tracking of changes by managing user 
interaction with the data. However, it would require programming and could not be 
managed at the core data level. Mistakes in the application or other applications in 
contact with the Access data could cause data changes that are not documented. 
There are also no rollbacks [opportunities to "undo" the operation— ed.] in Access after 
a transaction is committed. 


The above paragraphs can be found in Microsoft Access or SQL Server: What's Right in Your 
Organization? at 

httD://www. microsoft.com/sal/solutions/migration/access/compare-access.msox 
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Auditing the Vote 


Inside 


Introdiicdon i 

Sumt'f'i.nry 3 

Key rindinjjs A 

Oiiifcnia 7 

,8 

Nkvvfifi.ii Afiionii ..9 

Sn:?pshoi: of t.hc [2 

f'’kM;i'((.xioic'gy/En(inott;'!S IS 


i n the five years since the passage of die J: felp America t'oie Act, 
the American election process has been significantly chtingctl ivith 
new machines, new procedures and modernized voter lists. 

Still lacking, however, is the complete, confidence of the voting pid)}ic. 
New m.achines arc in place, hut can they be trusted? t^oters with 
disabiUties can cast ballots secreth' and independently, but. can they 
verify their choices in the same fashi.(.m a.s everyone el.se? 

■Aievng with machine certification, testing and increased po}ii.ng”p]ace 
security, another tool to boost voter confidence is the irse of pos?:-eicc- 
tion audits. Btrt their use - as well as other procedures to elevate v(.)ter 
confidence - is di,sp;ir3te across the country. 

While hand counts of ballots are nothing new' - California has 
been conducting some form of machine audits since the 1960‘i -- 
concerns over electronic voting rechnologj’ have cj'eated a new 
urgency' to ensure impardal verification of largely computerized 
voting technology. 

This, the 1 7rh electionline Briejhig, explores the issue of [>o,st-election 
audits in a number of states. Like so many other issues in election 
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1 ' :t'i ’l'osUi<h ilnds that rules governing 
.h>. 1 ti' 1 - ' ^ \ '‘iL 'd\ u'-oss borders as does the 

-i ' s <'n< ^ sp'.pk , public access and scrutiny and 
r -Si I'us ' u- d'.spant’cs bcncccn vote counts and 
,'idii luiJings VVhik one ctate might require that 5 
pcE<.( ni * f a)] precincts audit ballots by hand, 
another might require a review of election-related 
p.roce<lures, including polling-place activities logged 
on machines, “zero tapes” from the start of the day 
•and final rallies to make sure the cotinters tabulated 
results correctly. 

Similarly, die impact of audits can vary substantially. 

Nevada's audit of voter-venfed paper audit trails 
(VVPAl's) tests to see ivhether machine counts of 
electronic liailots and nianiial or mechanicai counts 
of paper records match. If they do not, the electronic 
count is considered the vote of record. In neighbor- 
ing C'-alifornia, die op|.')osite is true - the paper count 
takes p.rec::edem;e over tlie electronic one. 

'.niere is also a wide variety of snite rules govern- 
ing- tlie extent of audits. (Connecticut jierformed the 
nation’s most conaprehensive post-election audit, 
counting 20 p<n.-cen.t of precincts using optical-scan 
machines during a pilot program involving a few 
dozen jurisdictions. A bill pending in the legislature 
would make the practit:c state law beginning in 
2008, at which time ail jurisdictions will use the 
optical-scan systems. 


Ut-ah and California, in cx>ntra.st, hand taxiint 
ballots from 1 percent of voting machines and I 
percent of precincts, respectively. 

.And then there are the consequences for dis- 
crepancies. V\KSconsin makes voting st'stem 
manufacturers accountable for potential machine 
errors. Nev^ada has no stared remedy for differences 
in machine and hand counts, while (htlifornia and a 
number of other states mandate that, if tliere are 
discrepancies, audits are expanded. 

With such a wide variety of machines in use 
around the countiy - and an entrenched tradition of 
stare and local authority over electioti administra- 
tion - it conies as no surprise that: yet an(.)the.r 
aspect of elections finds such varied approaches 
across borders. Bui that coiikl change soorp perhaps 
before Americans head to the polls in 2008. 

A bill introduced by U.S, Rep. Rush llolr, D- 
N.J., would add significantly more uniformity to 
post-election auditing. If approved, it would 
require not only the use of voter- verified paper 
audit trails, but the hand counting of the paper 
slips (or other forms of paper b-allots) after elec- 
tions. According to the bill, rhe':Minbe.r of ballots 
audited would vary basetl on the eioseness of a 
race, ranging from as few as 5 percent of all 
precincts in some races to, as many 
of precincts in close races. 
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Executive Summary 


fitc O S ‘']cctiO sys’-tm hai been re-fittsd m recwit 
v) Vs i. i( “ci ■>? rccjijir: rc-'it'. for new voting sysrenis, 
su^ewide vorei legiitrasaon databases, prov^sionat 
ta'^o^s and ether C ongresstonalfy-mandated rul^, 

B i' u'^c. confidence remains an issuetPost-elecoon:'.;-;'. 
Uitit>. dvi! mg winch machine tofis from electronic 
voting machines: or opticaNy-scanned p^jcP: ballots are . 
hand*counced, re-checked or otherwise put or»deF 
additional scrutiny are, one tool mcreasm^.-belnf: :::^: 
employed to assure candidates, voters and-pofracat-v-.-:-: 
parties of the inteinty and transparency, in the- system. 

As with many other issues tn election administration, : . 
however..£he abjlity of and interest m conducting audits • 
varies..by state. So too does the sample size, selection: , 
process and remedy in case of a discrepancy between .- 
• .mitial totals.and audit findings. 


Sa'i^u!'- 'r . vajy greatly as well While Catifonijs's 
:::.y^rr^d:f»v;requH^svaudits. of :l . percent of aiS • . • 
::precmcts:aft:sr:anvelectioi>i-Connecticucs psiot program 
:i of :op«calrScan. W3ting:5ystems.ineiuded an audit of 2u 
.percentiof afl precincts - a sample size established by 
. academics. along, wi'oh state officiais. 

. Among the case stu'dyV other findings: 

. ..•:.Calls for.voter-verified paper audit trails (VVPATs) 

. .:ha¥e grownan.state houses as well as in Congress. 

More than: half. the states now require the use of 
. . .p^r trafls:widi electronic voting machines or paper- 
based voting systems; however, of those, only IS 
. .: . .i^uire manual post-election audits. A bill under : 

^ consideration sn Congress (H.R. 81 1 ): would require 
: every sSite to audit both WPATs and other paper 
: ballots after elections. 


.This case study... examines audit rules. and. procedures in 
a number, of states, focusing specifically on CaWorniai • 
Minnesota, Nevada, Arizona and Connecticut.The five 
selected have contrasting state, requirements and 
handle audits differently. In Minnesota, a “100 percent 
. paper: bailot" system allows for hand counting. : 
Organizations including League of Women Voters and 
Citizens for Election integrity were invited to observe 
the process. In Arizona, current law requires audits, bat 
only if representatives from each party are present to ", 
participate. Last year-’s general election saw only five. of. 
the State’s IS counties perform audits because of no- 
shciW-s by potential auditors. 


• Several states that do not require WPATs employ 
dieir own version of post-electian audits. Maryland 
requires an audit of election recoixls and voting 
systems. Texas requires Jurisdictions using paperless 
ORE machines to perform a hand count of ballots 
through an examination of ballot images. 

• Florida officials conducted an audit of DRE 

machines following the troubled 2006 vote in . . . 

Sarasota County where more than 18,000 ballots 
recorded no choice in a race for the U.S. House of 

■ " 'Representatives. Critics say the re-examination of 
matefiafs shed no new light on the unusually high . 
percentage of under votes. 
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Key Findings 


h ]) Tv T]h-S 

I I s n ( iinjjcs loniii 

? ri i > il isnt i ( -Hiiif' }) a on 
' I II ->11’ i tik [>i( OJlm with 
II' ‘ !)! V.1 itumlna icitronic 

’ *KI >1 n i ichi'u s I u 
■> ^ ‘ni ^ (ii i iioi o or<l f> <>iv. chun 
‘h t)i*0 <i\t 111 chc uln ! toinpcddvc 
nctt'iophci tonnu Sc lh i<ir\' of 
Stoti. UiT'r!'., bc..iuseofa 

inaclnnc pu>l)kiu hi!!of cksiyii flaw, 
intenrionii linflc r \oti.’s ot t combi- 
nation ot otiicr icasons, <kpendjiTg 
\ipon whom js asked. 

I.’or Democrats, who took conmol 
of Cktngress b!,:il: viltimately lost the 
seat in qije,stio.n, Sanisota’s !ni.ssi,ng 
\’-ores conlcl be the iinpefvis necessary 
to coiTipel ha.nd--coimrablc paper 
records with each vote east: on a DRE. 

“Tite .most serious probiem 
occvirred in Sarasota, .F.!a., whe.re 
t:.|'iere were .18,000 iinc:ler votes in 
the Congre,ssionaI election. At this 
time, officials have bee.n i.iriabie to 
accoi.i.nt for what happened to these 
vot:es bticause there is no i.ndepe.t\d- 
ent record,” .said Sen. Dianne 
F'cinstein, D-Calif., during a hear- 
itig of the Se.nate Rules Ck:){iijnittee 
to ev.a.hj.are eieci:):'o.nic vot:ing sy,s- 
re.m,s.‘ A .state-ordered audit - met 
with .skept;icism frc.un .some advo- 
cates found the voting machine.s 
worked, lingering ballot-design 
flaws as the likely culprit. 

1 he move towin'd requiritig DRIt.s 
to have voter-venfied pajacr audit 
trails (\'\'PA'l.s) has gamed traction 
nuionwkic Hi uxont numrhs. .More 
rhan naif the states now re(|uire 
\ \ ’’VK O'! Siuttb-sciotn voting 
\ su T s or napor-bisi.d ballot s\’-s- 


teras and several more are consider- 
ing the same. But state legislation 
tnight not be necessar)' for paper 
trails to become law. On Capitol 
tlill, nearly 200 members of 
Congress co-sponsored a bill that 
would make A^T^ATs mandatory 
nationwide. 

In the quest for greater trans- 
parency' through more election 
scnitiny, however, adding XATATs is 
only one step. Some expen,s say 
counting and comparing paper audit 
trails or optical scan ballots to an 
electronic record is an essential tool. 

“An independent voter-verified 
paper trail without an automatic 
routine audit is of questionable 
security value. By contrast, a voter- 
verified paper record accompanie<l 
by a solid automatic routine audit 
can go a long way toward making 
the lea.st difficult attacks much more 
difficult,” stated a report from the 
New York-based Breiman Center.' 

A small but growing number of 
states conduct rantlom audits oi' elec- 
tion results, with sample sizes raiiging 
from a few precincts to a proposal 
that would mandate local ejection 
officials hand count ballots from one 
out of five precincts to ensure voting 
sy'stem accuracy and accountability^ It 
would also require the audits be con- 
ducted by .stare auditors and not chief 
election officials. 

Cu.rrently, more than a dozen, 
states require post-election randotn 
manual audits. In Congress, H.R. 
811 proywsed by Rep. Rush Holt, 
D-N.J., would require both VWATs 
and random audits. 

Wliiie audits undoubtedly create 


more responsibil ‘ ls ' u i ». c 
adminisf.’ d ^ .ib ' 1 ' n 

iindcrstandni' now ot ub 

irnplcuientvvi \oting 'Vsns i 
constants thunone p>>h p' ( 

nde.s and Uitaiii'n icd p^i ti mi 
.shortage'- f'( poiiwotkors teu hue 
questioned ihcir necessitv. 

In June .2006. the Leasxue oi 
W'brncn \ote;s passotl .1 rcsointion 
endorsing the u.se ot paper trai].s and 
tnajKiiU'ory audits. 'Fhe res<:;>l.ut:i.Qn 
called for paper to he vrsed in 
recounts, audited randomly iti 
“.selected preci.nct.s... i.n every elec- 
tion and t:he .re.si!lts i'of the audit] 
published by the jurisdiction.”' 

R. I.>oi.ig .l...,ewi.s, ex-e(.*utive di3"ect(.>r 
of the H.ot:!sro!.i.-ba.sed EIectior.t 
C.ientcr, a.n orgivnization represcj.iting 
election a(.im.i.ni.strator.s from around 
the country, said irt 200.5 that some 
kind of auditability is necessaiy, 
t:hough the list should not limited 
to paper. “We :recoginze t:h.at i:.rans- 
parcncy is tteeded,” he t:o!d a 
(Georgia :rjewspape.r. Forms could 
include a j:)aper primcjut a.s well a.s 
an audio or video recoi'd or .some 
other syst:ein;' 

States with manual audit 
requirements 

Fifteen states with paper-based bal- 
lot sysrents or electj'onic voting 
fuachines witlr VVEAFs currently 
have law.s or reTOlarif>ns retpiiring 
mantni mdiSs Maska, \n/oua, 
(avliforma, (..oiorado, llawan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, .Missoun, New 
.Mevico. \iw ^orl, Nmth ( ma na, 
\.h ih, M id meton, W < '•t \ n cn i ' 
and Wisconsin. 
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Seek! ng to avo i d a vast h a > a , o u • i 
of thousands of punch-ca rJ ballots, 
election workers [in Cugahoga 
Countp Ohio] broke state law by 
pre-sorting the ballots to ensure 
they matched the final tally: 


< .liif ^ ^ e,it 

I li’J.iir nn'no' imbrs-lcver 
iPu.!; ht.K' I i,Ke in most of t,he state 
‘an.'g li'-r uurs U lU-’ j! ( lection tio 
n t tiM fheni - blit conducted 
."it is]' u (if 1 pilot nrr gr.iui lh;lt 
nun d.!t.cd upti, tU'd votmu ssstetns 
u! 2si0ri I ,ci"tsK\in)n is lining < <in.skl- 
cted lo napure po--! eiec.tio,!t manual 
audits h) 2008 -when fjprical-sean 
machines' Will have rcp],ued lever 
systems statewide. 

Nevada, which conducted its first 
audit of D.RE voting macJiines with 
VVPA’Is in 2004, requires either a 
?:t:iant:iai or mechanical audit. 

The Process 

States retjuiring audits establish a 
time table for completion that 
range.s Ixoin a i'ew days to seve.ral. 
w'eeks aft:e:r an ek;ctio.n. .All re(|uire 
comparing a random .sampling of 
paper ballots or WPA'Is containing 
specified race,s with electronic tabu- 
latio.ns, though the “ran<i<).ni.tK*ss” of 
ballot selection hits somedines been 
called into question.'' 

How inari)' Ixdiots are audited and 
how to hanille di.screpantics between 
machine totals anti .oiianuii! eourn 
tot:als varies from state to .state. 

States generally audit either a per- 
centage of total balh:.>ts, pi-ecinets or 
^•’Oting machines. Minimum :require- 
irtentjj range from Utah’s audit of 1 
percent !:.>f voting machines and 1 
percent of precincts in Califi;?rnia r<.» 
10 pcjx'ent of precincts in l iawaii 
and 20 percent of precincts in 
{ bii-incctu'uik .’OOn gcncjal-cleition 
u.Ju. I <>i inoic JetadN, si-e die 
' ) jid. irc>[ the st.ucs ('n page 12. 

I'T !i !. avi eight souc'., tl dnerep- 


ancies are found, audits must be 
expanded tx> include more ballots. 

Other states have different 
option.?. In Wisconsin, the State 
Elections Board orders the votit\g 
machine vendor to investigate irreg- 
ulan'tie.s and can suspend use of 
voting systems, 

“The .State Elections Board (.SEB) 
staff will request that the vendor 
investigate and explain the reasons 
for any differences betw'een the 
inacdtine tal.ly and the paper record 
tally. Should the vendor fail to pro- 
vide a .sufficient written explanation, 
including njcommendations for pre- 
venting foture occurrences within 
30 days of notification, the SEB will 
suspend approval of ail \x)ting sys- 
tems manufactured or serviced by 
the vendor in Wisconsin.”'^ 

Random selection of ballots 
I’here is broad agreement among 
academics, policymiakers, computer 
scientists and advocates that random- 
ness is essential to effective audits. 

The danger of non-random 
counts was plainly on display in 
Ohio three years ago. 


Art attempt: to cotjclvtct a .manual 
count of cherry-picked precincts in 
(.Tiyahog-a County, Chio b)'' two 
election vvor.k:er:'> led to criminal 
convictions. 

T’he candidate-re(]uested recount 
of the 2004 presidential election w^as 
iinderta.k.c.n after Libertariari and 
CiTreen Party Presidential catKlidiites 
alleged irregularities arsd voter 
intimidatiort (h..i.ring the vote. In 
response, the state mandated hand 
counts fi>r punch-t:ard ballois fror.n 3 
percent of cou.i-Jty preciitcrs. If due 
hand counts did nor match machine 
counts, thei\ ballots from the en.t:ire 
count}? would be counted manually.*' 

SeekiJtg to avo.id a vast hand- 
count of thousands of punch."card 
ballots, election workers broke state 
law by pre-sorting t:he ballots to 
eitsure they matdied t:he fsna! tally. 
‘"Hiis recovint was rigged, maybe 
not toi political u ssons but tigged 
noncthekss,” %ud Kevn Bimcm, the 
special prosecutor brought in from 
pin (. oti tr t )h(o I he , di ’ on 
so the. , CO lid spi nd i d n r iihc t 
thu. weds O! U out!". ‘>C( iM !, ! 
the baiior.s|. • 
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In Virginia, lawmakers stripped a 
provision of an election biii that would 
have mandated audits, angering a 
lawmaker who lost a bid for statewide 
office by a razor-thin mar'gin. 


\ j w ' c !/ ' is! iJiun h ul becn 
! i' 1 A sU! to n.t}i!'re 

i t c ‘ iw ct.i v 1 torul i. 

I n It i nv 1 )(id Moisnt! \ ind 
\ d I (-i;3 n i tiso 

h sn iiir'ui’icttl in in .uktinonai 
tour stiite-s to duuigc current audit 
rules. 

In Virginia, lawmakers stripped a 
provision of an election bill that 
wouhl have mandared audits, 
angering a lawmaker who lost a 
bid for st:at:ewii:le. oi'fice {:>y a razor- 
thin margin. 

T'he bill is a half mea.siire. I'll 
proiiabl);' vote for it in trommittee, 
but it just makes me mad when they 
take the audit out, VVfutt’s the verili- 
ahle paper trail all about?” .said Sen. 
R. Oreigli Deeds, D-lBaih (dotinry, 
who lost a bid for .state attorney 
general in 2005 by ,^60 \’ot:e.sd‘-' 

Other audit requirements 

Stn'cral si:at.es periiarra other types 
of audits, including luicliis of the bal- 
lots of DRl::'. machines without paper 
!:rail.s and more general post-election 
audits of the voting system or elec- 
tion records, 

In ']e\is uhwh his i ntdc \ iriety 
of votina stsiuns intludinir piperiess 
DREs oiiKnb m 2006 uTnubted a 
1 percent random avuht of electronic 
voting vstems th it )nwd\td (beck- 
ing inulunc tdhes igiinsf stored 
ballot minus i lx puKtss js defined 
by the .slate is i ininuil uidii. 

Kenruckv. which correntiv uses 
papci tss tc'i eh '.etten s oime 
!u.u'hu vs iKo in^ m i idti tequire- 
r ci’t o'- doi iU •'^1 ettd 
ouci tt'' up ^st. i u ^ pt ., 1 . It to 5 


percent of the total ballots ca,st in 
each election.”” 

Maryland, another state using all 
pajHirles-s DRF,s, requires an audit of 
election records and logs from indi- 
sidual voting machines. 

“After each election, local boards 
of election verify that the vote totals 
printed from the indi%ddual voting 
units match the reports generated 

by the central tabulator the local 

Ixiards of election also conduct a 
post-election audit to confirm t he 
accuracy' of the polling place 
repoits. This includes auditing 
signed v'oter authority cards, 
precinct registers, other polling 
place forms cmnpleted hy the elec- 
tion judges, and the official election, 
results.'”- 

In Florida, while audits are not 
required, Sara.sor-a Count)' was 
ordered to perform one after a race 
for Congress yielded an unusu-ally 
high number of under votes. "Ehe 
audit of the counfys paperless DRE2 
voting machines faced criticism, 
partially for a lack of access to 


source code and other inner -svork- 
ings of the voting s)'s'tein. 

“A significant profilem in the 
Florida ca.se. . .is the inability of can- 
didates, their rej.iresentati-vi-es or 
members of the general piiblic to 
learn, anything alx'iut wliat might 
liave gone on in.sido those voting 
machines,” resdfie(.i Dan Wallacli, 
associate professor of computer .sci- 
ence at Rice Universit)' during a U.S 
Senate heaiing on electr{.).nic ^•ot.ingb * 
.liS&S, the voting jriachinc com- 
pany in q!.iestion, contended this 
information was a trade secret: and a 
ji.!dge ruling on. a lawsuit over ;!.cce,ss 
to the system’s source code agn-ed. 
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Californicimie Quest for 
Audit Transparency 

‘Tve gained a lot of respect 
for how complicated 
it is to do good auditing.” 


( .diu'i I'l.' js, yjsiartire app'-ovcd 4 

n; , nnnr ' i\v ih.i! je<juue(i rhe 
i,.nd.>r-i vc!i,\u- .1) a sulistr ul 
pspai to tt toutned piihiiciy 

!i's !',>!’,! Miordci to lh,u rhc 
t vhnol)'ir\ to routit ihi- dailots 
%vijs iiccunifc and reitahic. 

'I he 1965 iavi.' calis !or a piihhc 
aiidir (i( * perteni of prccino^ after 
every electio!!, '1 he precaiicts are 
cliosen ra.nd<.5nil}' I:)}' local elections 
officials. In addition, the law also 
requires that for each race not 
incindeti in iJie initial group, one 
additional precinct is to be counted, 
It'mii 2001., (California was o.ne of 
only four states that: requireti pnblio 
audit:ing of election resuks, 

V^^itli the introduction of direct- 
recording elect:ronic (DR.1t) vot:ing 
machines, some counties we:re 
unable to co.mpiy witit the state’s 
manual recount law Iseca iise they did 
not ttse a voter-veriBed paper atiidit 
ti:i)il (VVFAT)' 'lb eii-niinate that 
proldem, the legislature voted unani- 
umvisly to mandate VVFA'Ks i.n 2004. 
'file !egislai:u.re voted agai.n in 2005 
t:o strengthen manual, count law 
by requiring' t:h.e use of WTA'Iis.'’ 

( )bserve.r.s of the iui<.lit. process i.n 
C'alitbrnia have expressed c<.)ncern 
over .how counticis condiict. rhe counts. 
Kim Alexander of the (Calilbniia Voter 
Foi:in(iati<.)n and Dai'id Dill, a 
Stan.f<.)rd University (x:.>mput:e.r science 
proiiessor, questioned the* randomness 
of siunpies used lor audits after n{.)ring 
that ina.ny cxiunties ivere pic:king 
which precincts to audit several tiays 
in advance of the count. 


“It: does compromise the process 
because people know' in advance 
w'hat is going to be audited,” Dill 
said. “And that means that maybe 
mistakes won’t be caught if someone 
wanted to cheat.”''' 

'rhey also stated only a few coun- 
ties had written procedures for their 
audits. Dill and a team of researchen* 
from .A(X]l.-RATE, a multi-institu- 
tion voting research center funded 
by the National Science 
Foundation, are working with elec- 
tion officials to come up wdth best 
practices for amducting an audit.'’ 

After collaborating with ACUU- 
RA f'E duriiig the audit of the June 
2006 primarv', Warren Slocum, San 
Mateo County’s chief elections offi- 
cer, included public participation in 
the random selection of precincts. 
Skx:vin\ has a member of the public 
roll three lO-sided dice — red, white 
anti blue — with one side of eadt die 
corresponding to a precinct. 

He also had a webcam installed in 
the room where the audit was con- 
ducted so the public could watch the 
iuanual count on tire Internet. 


•■•D<<vid Dili, VenjkciVom. 

“San Mateo is aiming for the gold 
standard in the manual recount 
process,” Slocum said. “We are 
establishing pract:ices t;hat will as.sure 
voters and eiet:ti<:.>n oB'ithals of rhe 
integrit)' of the vote.”''' 

Members of ACC.:UR.A':rE ai.so 
di.sc(.>vcred that the mandate to cer- 
tify an. election witltirs 28 days 
(.'omplicates the audit process. 

“A parricuiaj- challenge fo.?- .San 
Mateo (bounty - and 'they did a good 
job with this - was making sure that 
diej? didn’t liegin their manual audit 
|.)rocess until all the votes wtire 
counted,” wrote Joseph Hall, .Ffnl.). 
candiiiivre in tniormation eco.ttoi.nics 
and policy at th.e Uttiversity o.f 
California, Berkeley, in an analysis,'''* 

Flections ofiicials ar'td oftservers 
alike are hoping that state legislators 
take what u'-as leartted di.tring the 
2006 election cycle to Iteart and 
work to change and clarify' some (.if 
the audit law t(.) make the pr(.tce,ss 
more tran.sparent and easier. 

“I’ve gained a lot of respect for 
how complicated it is to do good 
auditing.” Dili .saiil.” 
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^1in!^esota: Building an Audit Consensus 

''o’ ^ I /loi/ 1 \ (, wptrnt frmn electionlme Weekly, Dec. 14. 2006. Srmie wfcmnuOnn has been updated. 


1 'i c v.\ ! pos’ Litcrion 

'1 \ n N .ciiih' • 20'!^" 1 rumuai 

■ 1 ! x>‘t s r inilomK 

i-k I 1 pac n N V) i!k n ^ - drew 
1 s ho. ooiSid ihiu'oiiot 

X(i ‘ c. eii-CHop offi- 
t(h ‘ Ul .>(1\< V Lt’ t >Uj)S 

I '1 'ii it Mtnn ''Ota In^ 

iope a most !- ibh toh u 

tnitkiti" eu’u wMMU indcotint 

tonealv,’ satd land StMub a 
NlsniKsoU testdent md oi>st 5 r-erof 
the audit.- 

Secretary of State .Mark Ritchie 
(I.')FL) said he ^^'as also iitapressed. 

“I am excited to hear the veiy posi- 
li\'e resuiis from otir first reviews. 
We tain all feel a great: deal of con- 
fidence i.n our election results - and 
only iiope that other ,st:ates can 
catch up to our system before the 
2008 elections,” he said in a press 
release from (utKcns for Election 
Integrity .Minnesota 
l"he law manibiing ihe new proce- 
dure was spe.uht'.idcd In state .Rep. 
Bill .Hilly, Did -Ffiil-nson. “We have 
a really good syste.ni in place .i.n 
Minnesota. Ml- have a. .100 jXTcent 
|.>ape.r"bi'illot systiem. But even with 
these devices rite onfr way to be confi- 
der.it in r.h«:;ir security' and reliability' is 
to cii.et,:k them out,” I lik}' stared.’* 
Depending on the ntimber of regis- 
tered voters i.n .a county, two to four 
precincts per jurisdiction must: !>e 
randomly seiecred for .auditing. I liliy 
said he hopes !:o fine t:une the hnv 
during the current !egi,siad\'c ses.sion. 
by :requinng more populous counties 
to audit more precincts. 

Pk->! Ilhii 1 eubi-innoint mdt'on- 
..tvs^opil ! K s iK cN miUvd 1 ocal 
I >'*1 iirK uK tnu Hr voon judges 

I 1 i‘vtitv.c!s I md V nun ng 


the paper ballots and a>mparing 
them with the opdeal-scan tabulation 
results. The comparison is retruired 
to be aomrate to within one-half of 1 
percent and, if it Is not, more 
precincts are reviewed.-' 

In many counties, precincis were 
.selected less than a week after 
Election Day, with most cxrunties per- 
forming reviews within days of the 
precincts’ selection, genemllv at 
county- courthouses. 

The selection of the precincts was 
open to the public, as was the reviews 
Citizens for Election Integrity' 
.Minnest>ta and the .League of 
Women Voters .Minnesota teamed up 
to organize observers in 70 of die 
.state’s 87 counties. The state has over 
4,!tX) precincts of which a about 200 
wer e reviewed/'' 

“Based on reports from our 
observers in 70 countie,s, w-e are 
ir:upressed by- the acairacy- of the 
madtine,s that were reviewed and the 
professionalism of the county' election 
oftlctals,” xMark Halvorson, director 
of (Citizens for Election Integrity 
Minnesota, stated in a press release.’^ 

Some c-ounty elettiixi officials, 
how-ev’er, were iaitially .skeptical of 
the new reipiircment, including 
KevHn (forbid, Washington County-s 
election director. 

“Wdien the |>ost-e lection audit was 
passet! in .Minnesota, I frankly was 
not a big proponent. ,2uiy local elec- 
tion official understands the 
enormoiLS auK.>unt of work that is 
done bv county auditors, county elec- 
tion .staff, ci.tv and towmship staff and 
election judges. 'Fhc idea of adding 
more duties was not appealing,” 
Corlrid stated.-' 

He added the proper testing of the 


equipment before an election exKrs a 
long way Co ensuring a sx-curc and 
rehablc vore. 

I hs. i.<n‘nn h n'ou t 1 1 i ’ ^ 
registered voici^ md ’s" nwi-i'iv . ’■ 

rofo !usi i-ndit *i\c oou-n n> LiMuy it. 
tiieteview m tom oretintts vi'.ihc P 
r<!ccs revK’wed, seven hiu! exact 
tn,tf<hes, toil! races sm oul V\)tc 
added e.ith to a c unlidau and one taec 
saw ru'O voi:e.s a<.lded lo a candidate. 

(2<jrbid said the discre^iancies were 
nor the result of machine errtu- l)ut 
ratiier how the bali<::>t.s I'lad beeti 
marked. In so:m€ cases i:)allot:s either 
had check marks or a.n “'X” markecl 
outside the oval or t'otc.rs h.ad circled 
the candidate’s name, which. t:ouki .n(.)t 
be p!c.k.t‘d !.ip h)' the opdcal-scan 
machine l;*ut was ft)u,nd duri.f»g the 
i.na.nual count. 

Ultimately, despite his initial con- 
cern.s, he was sat:isf5ed wii:h the :rcv'iew. 

“I was surprised at how quicldy the 
auilit went:. I. was not su.rprised by the 
(p.ialiry performance of i:hc. et|uipTnen!: 
and our election judges. ..if this is 
what is needed to provide some assu..?- 
aticc i:o t:h(.!sc who do Jiot have a.s 
much cotifide:nce ii\ the system, tiien I 
have no [iroblem continiiing to (.lo the 
audita,” he stated,’*' 

Anoka <founr\', with more than 
180,000 .rcgi-sK'rcd voters and 123 
precincts, dso reviewed four 
precincts. ’.I'he process ’A’as obseived 
by' 20 people and t:ooli. approxim-ately 
three Imurs to conclude. .R.achel 
Stuith. Anoka (..(.uinty elections 
supen-)S(jr, deemtal the dav a .succes.s. 

“I was ven liappv wnh the out- 
come. li u ts stuoo’h .liid ei’h'Kitp” 
she said "\n\ wn ul c.m I'l' ;,!(-• 
active and peopk know d.' u \ou w 
being <.i>iiru d is .) guo.l dune.” ' 




Nevada and Arizona: Challenges in Aiitliting 


i'l k \o'. '.da uas a lrriill>ia/-er 
->t-;!cv\ide Hso (jfeiec- 
(ti I-- i. ''srn;.' inathincs wnh 

.!'!rr U’ itsod p,i])cr .iiidil U'aiK 

\'r\K) Sat ako for the df.-cjsHin b-)' 
cVcuun orTicials ro coinliut a prmt- 
■L’ccifon audit t>f uap‘ i n-t orcls n» test 
dscaccnraci ni atng s^'^tcinv. 

Ml 1 "■ N'evada counties conducted 
aiKlits af-'rer the pi im in ind general 
elections ami all showed no \ ina- 
rion between the nuuhinc uc\>rd.s 
and the \'a'?AIs. ' CvOunty clerks or 
i"egi.st;rars were retjuired ro audit 
four machines or } percent of 
.mat:.hines, whic:hever nmiiber is 
greater, in counties -w-itli ]:K)pulati«.ns 
of 100, 000 or fewei‘, 20 machines or 
2 percent of machines, whichever 
nuinfier is greater, in cosmties with 
populations more than }0(),0()0, 
resulting in an audit of 145 
machines statewide after the genera! 
election. Accorthsig to a press 
release from the secretary of state’s 
office, not a single vote changedd' 
llowever, counties used different 
audit methods. Officials in (21ai'k 
County, the stare’s most popuious 
covu'iiy anti home to lavs Vegas, 
compared tallies from ivand-counteti 
\^VPAls with electronic results 
while other counties compared 
'VA^PA'l' totals to tallies loggetl by 
machines’ interna! counters. 

Some counties began, to consider 
using hand-held scanners to read 
barcodes j^rinted tan the VA’IAVP to 
hasten t:h.e process. 

I art\ 1 nmax ( ink ( omvn \orer 
-^\pi um d th it the 
t h us uidu p!Oi,t.s, tO(A as long 
is 1, n! M 'iiuu pc! \ \ r\I 

s,_i lu uvu son iiion. 

■ mr nu'-'-cst pf-'ideni was human 


error. Alanual auditing is a boring, 
tedious process that takes a long 
time even if done without error. If 
one person makes one mistake on a 
tape, then it has to be re-audited. 
Ihat occurred about a third of the 
time in our first attempt at manual 
auditing,” Lomax said." 

Meanwhile, paper-trail advocates 
shared cx)ncems about using scan- 
ners for audits. “The puiyxise of an 
audit is to have an independent 
check. If bar-code readers are sup- 
plied by the same vendor as the rest 
of the voting st'stein, irs not an 
independent check. . .Reading bar 
codes is not ‘manual auditing' in my 
lK)ok," said David Dill, founder of 
VerifiedVoting. org. 

Dan Burk, \Va.shoe Count)’ voter 
regi.strar, said that the scanners 
would not be purchased fttvin 
Setpvoia, the voting machine vendor, 
ami would be publicly tested before 
use in an audit. 

State administrative code wa.s 
changed in July 2006 to allow for 
the use of scanners or hand counts 
saying that audits “may be con- 
ducted manuaUy or by a mechanical 
device” approved by the Secretaty of 
State." 

-After using hand-held scanners to 
audit the 2006 general election, 
Lomax said he \vas pleased with 
their performance. “It worked great, 
it definitely cuts the time dowm 
astronomically and we don’t have to 
deal with the same problem of 

liiiman error this wmrked mucli 

better for us,” he said. However, 
scanners may not be necessary for 
all counties as some have less than 
1,000 voters in a given election.-'* 

Lomas said that he has had 


conversations -with an imlividua! 
working for the National lustinitc 
for Srarulartis and lethnology 
regarding the scanners because the 
voters have only confirmed their 
v<')tes tut the ballot and not the bar- 
code that gets [srinted on it. 

] lowever, Clark Chninty tjses opeti- 
source code to ptogratn the scanners 
and Lomax emphasi/.ed that voters 
are comforta!)!c with electronic vot- 
ing machines Itccause tltey haie* been 
using them frir more that! 10 years. ■ ’ 

Arizo.na: Seeking to Clo.se an 
Audit Loophole 
Arizona requires post-election 
audits, but widt a catch. 

An. audit can only be performed if 
people .show up tt:> do it. If not, the 
audit is not required. And th.at has 
made post-election verification rela- 
tively rare in the state. Only five of 
the state’s 15 (x..)un.t.ies - Gi.]a, 
Maricopa., Mohave, Pima and Yi,r5na 
- performed .ntanual audit:s follow- 
ing the 2006 general e!ectio.a.'“ 
“R.ight now, two parties hav’e to 
show up to do an au(.iit...a.tKl that’s 
not right,” John l.h‘akey of 
Americans Lnited for .Democracy, 
Integrity anil Transparettcy in 
Elections - Arizona .said. “If one 
party sh.<.)ws up and the other one 
isn’t there, it:’s canctdled.,”’" 

The state’s current audit .r\[le.s 
started witlt the intention to per- 
form a more thorough count, .In 
januaiy 2006. a bi|wrl.isan. group of 
lawmakers mtnKiuccd 1557. 
legislatioii ih > would h nc ( \.qt j v! 
a oost-electi m Ihm < fjut t < 4 i as 
froin 5 pen in ol piect ic 
Ari'A»na ft’ / ns to; f L it> 
Reform (At ! K u| poi tdi ^ i ' 
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li/.CTK ro attend 

U ^ -I f jsin, ( on( Ml. *ioi 3 t 

r u I )! s » i \ I *!M e ni u hincs 
1 ’-5 1 ' ..iiu* rnt itt ss, Vn/.jnacir- 
i t 1 inn ! i'll f« M ti, vote 
! - sM mtd ‘iic^ i suUs Mi'iH J. 

Fnd leios u5t*' t'v' itonu Noting 
SN stents hne ongcn-iaiii a loss of 
pnlthc conlidenct ns tletrn n^- and 
prompted iawsints which have been 
cost:!)' both to candidates anil to 
taxpayers, ” AC^'ER. said in a 
I'cbniary 2006 press release prior 
to the hearing, “ 

Foliovving tiiat hearing, the imIn'o- 
cacy groi!];t V''ot;e'.rhj,stUSA reported 
that the state’s Senate judiciary 
(.iommittee gutted the hill, “snhsti- 
ruting in its place a watered-down 
version, that: re:n<,lere<.i the bi.li’s effott 
ti.> .r'estore confidence in A.rir,otia’s 
election meaningless. 

'['he stat:e Seitate clninged the time 
iratne for a nranual audit from seven 


da)*-s aft:er ail baiiot:.s have been 
count:ed tcj no more v:ha.n 60 days 
altitr the general election.’*’ '['he 
amended version of S.B, 1.557 wjis 
signed b)' <!Sov. Janet Napolitano {.[>) 
in. June i006;" 

Accordi.ng to tlie final version, 
c(.)unry chairs from the \'-arious polit- 
ical parties on. the baiiot must name 
at least t:hree registered voter.s to 
serve as election Isoaral workers per 
preci:nct to be audited. If the hoard 
wortcers fail to appear and perif>nn 
the hand count, the electronic tabu- 
lation is deemed the official count.'' 

.A hill (S.B, 1623) introduced in 


"The audit mates me feel 
better. . . Based on the audit 
that we did, 1 would say Ves,‘ 

f / 

[the election was fair]." 


-Tor’vi Ari.ro.na Lititens for 

early 2007 by state Sen. Karen 
Johnson, R-Mesa, would require 
the county elections officer to cx)n- 
ducc a hand count regartlless of 
whether hoard workers appear.*’ 

I'he measure cleared a Senate 
mittce in Februan.'.'”' 

Pima County’s manual audit fol- 
lowing the 2006 general election 
validated that the election’s results 
were within legal limits. Out of 
more than 1 5,000 ballots, the hand 
tally differed from the electronic 
rally by 47 ballots. 

Brad Nelson, director of county 
elections, explained that the ballot 
counts may biwe not matchetl com- 
pletely because the machines only 
counted i.>aliots that were cast cor- 
rectly wdiile manual auditors counted 
other marks. Tom Ryan of .Arizona 
Citizens for Fair Elections said, “The 
audit makes me feel better. . . Based 
on the audit that we did, I would say 
Ves,’ [the election w.is 
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Connecticut: Comprehensive 
Audits Could Expand 


1 t ^ I I'l 8!i f us 
Connecdcat clcctiDit otik'iv’Js 
H i Ofv, O Ih %v-r 

n ( ( u. if- iu' *■ .O f n r iptions 

'« V Ui l)k ! f I ) J 0( !!)<> a 
”/(> f/v h 1 du sotxiir 

1 'U iic M 1 hu !(> V tin ! itot, 

i nontt! f ics^. iiK ij! ibk O lilow- 
i.ng for ii ]K)st-tlcc?'!on aufliv of 
usuKs [ ht. pipciless s^stciTs works 
nicchanscaliy, using miernal coun- 
t:ers duit track each vottr as it is cast. 

So when the state rook it:s first 
st:eps toM^ard replacing the le'i’er 
machines by atlopring a pilot: [)rojeci 
to use optical-scan systems in 25 
jurisdictions statevride, a compre- 
hensive ftrogram %v;is 
introduced as well. Alter the 
November 2006 election cimciiided, 
ballots cast in 20 percent of precincts 
in jurisdictitms covered by the pilot 
prciject were Irand counted anil com- 
pared to the totals proiluccd. by 
electronic count:s isndta- a i:>roject 
devised by the Uriiversity of 
Connecticut’s I..)epart:inenr of 
Coinpt:iter Sciences and the 
Secretary-' of States offiix'.''’ 

Perfect match 
7'he pilot: project itvvolved per- 
forming a hand co\.i.nt of e^^'ery 
voting machine ii.sed in 1.7 precincts 
withits the 20 towms in the 
project. In m(.)sr ca.ses, a:m:iitor.s 
fi.)i.ind t:he results “nunclied up per- 
fectly.” When they diii not. 
mis-inarked ballols, including those 
w.iih. stray marks that rendered 
litem uncountable by machines, 
were the culiint. ’ 

S./ reiarv ot .‘'uue Su^att Bysiewicx 
<l) ‘-.ih! mat lire vie^-vsest to audit 


.such a high percentage of machi.nes 
when, compared with audits per- 
formed in other states was the result 
of discussions between her office, 
university researchers and groups 
that included the l.eague of Women 
Voters and ThieVoteCT', a nonparti- 
san organization that promotes 
“accessible and verifiable voting.”’’’ 

think its important to get a 
significant sample because )T3 u want 
people in Connecticut to be confi- 
dent that our voting machines are 
secure and accurate,” Bysicvvicz said. 
“Wc had the closest congressional 
race in the coiintn.’ w^here [Rep. Joe 
Courtney, D-Conn.] won by «S3 
votes, len of 65 towns used new 
voting machines and in tho.se 10 
towns there were no discrepancies 
in the post-election audit.”’* 

Mary Mourey> Republican regis- 
inrr of voters for East Hartford, 
oversaw one of the largest such 
post-election audits in the state in 
2006. Her jurisdiction had three 
precinct^' to audit tbllowdng the 
vote. Using teams of two counters - 
one Democrat and one Republican 
- rnewe than 5,0{X) ballots were tal- 
lied in a single day three weeks after 
Election Day. 

“We were very pleased, the fii^t 
time doing something like diis,” she 
said. “It wvis a perfect match.”’’ 

WTiiie she said auditing the results 
of the prerious election did not 
present an unreasonable demand, a 
high-tumout presidential vote could 
prove more onerous. 

Audit rules pending 

But tjiat could be the future in the 
Nutmeg State, After the succes.sfu] 


post ck,.oor .Ui !’f <•! d ■!' . i 
gram 'u 2('06, biMCUK > v ' 
legishtion 'u ''iM” lui i U n 

perton! ■uidit’' ■< t’xtist.. < i , li, . i 
elett'ons is < pt (. li sl m ' oon,^ 
terns are tmpiemenuxi starewsde. 

'.Iht ivyi*-! Uion '.xoi’id u iHiUi. i c 
completion ot a manual -.uuht oi 20 
perecnl <>1 pieimct' iuo viijs bs.ioie 
thetm\assioi in lediiaiot 
election. Siiiular to the pilot pro- 
gram, precincts v’oiil{.i be randomly 
selected for at.id.itingO’ 

W’hile .Bysiev^Icz acknowJedgeci 
t:he 20 percent figure reprcse.ru:ed a 
pot:entiall\' large of i:)allot:s, she 
said it was a won:h.while endein'or. 

“We iinderst:and tliat there are 
other pieces of .iegisladon pending 
in Congress and in other states that 
would have a much smalfer require - 
ment:, i;)ui we decided to go witl'.i t:he 
20 j.>erce.nt because th.ats wiiar wc 
did for the audit for the first 20 
towns,” she said. “We thi.nk it’s 
iin[)orrant to get a significant: san.ij:)le 
hccau.se you want people in 
(.lonnecticiil: !:o be confident that 
our voting 5:nach:i.nes ai'e secure 
and accurate.” 

“'rh.ere ma>' he some who say that’s 
too much w(.)tk, but: 1 would a.rg'-ue 
the voter confidence is very impor- 
tant, particukiriy in the first year we 
use these nKuiuncs,” site .iddcd.“ 

Some uKocius h.ne raiseti issue 
with the l>rt:)ail liiscrenon affordetl to 
the Secretarv of State in the event of 
a disetepatu v disoneied during 
auditing, .iswUi u iht nnur.ible .for 
contiuenne ‘Ik posi-Ji < n. n founts, 
argunuf n wnuid be too late for 
candidates to act on information 
gleanCii (lofi tb pioec’" 
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SNAPSHOT OF THE STATES: 


t, M '' ' iirjniii !i pi\^ ikctton ?mnml audit of 
t <k !i •" '/ £ 'hihutd audit of bollots, apost- 
, ui u-n ‘iL'uth -1} d/or a post-election audit of 
' .t Uii hi iucs tvere not included. 


" 1 

% ‘ t \lK 1 1 mi] bslli ! ujiint 

»l h ) londi lA leiiexv: Loc;il election official with 
the issistiiHi. oi ippoinunl representatives from the 
poiiLKai p 11 lies 

Timmg. Begins as soon as practicable after the election 
but no later than 1 6 tlays after an election." 

Audit .9cope: One ramiomiy selectcil precinct in each 
election district that accotmts for at least 5 percent of the 
l:>ai!ots cast in that district.'" 

Remedy far potentml discrepancies: If there i.s a discrep- 
aticy of more than 1 pertxmt: between the results of the 
hand count, and the certified count, the director will con- 
duct a hantl t-otint of the ballots from that dist.rict. If 
there is an unexplained discrepancy in the ballot count in 
any precinct, tite director may count (a{l{.hiionaij ballots 
fi'otn that precinct:."' 


Ar«xo.na 

Audit type: llarid ballot count 

Who conducts revkiv: '.i'he coisniy election officer and 
county poiiticai party chairs or person designated con- 
duct the selection of precincts. The county party chairs 
designate at lea.st three l.K)3rd \\'<>rker.s to perform the 
hand count. If the board workers fail to appear, no hand 
count i.s (;:on(ii.icted.''‘' 

I l•nilSg: i^rcemet selection begins after all ballots have 
been delivered to the centra! countingeenter. The unoffi- 
cial vote totai.s from ail preemets are made public before 
-i i ' ‘iing the pi ecincts ti' b,‘ hand counted.''' Hand counts 
L uahmHhoiiis ittei the cktsing of the polls and 
li. £ beto'c the c.invassing of the election.'" 


At least 2 percent v>f the m t'K.s m 
county or ttvo precincts, w'hichmct e gie,Uvi Vt k 5^ \ 
contested races, including one icderal lat e. • no a ’ t i 
candidate race, one Iwilot meir'iiK' and (>nc icgi'kio' e \ .. 

on those ballots shall be counted Dmmg presekm >i k' - 
tions, the presidential race i.s also coimteci; 

Remedy far potentml disaxpancies: H il etc uc tliscrcp- 
ancies between the two counts greater tlnin the 
designated margin, a second hand count i.s performed. If 
the second hand count still i\as a difference greater than 
the designated margin, the hand count is expanded to 
include a total of twice lire original nuntber of raiulo.mly 
selected precincts.'’" 


CaHferwia 

Audit type: Hand i)aliot count 

Who conducts ixview: Local election official' 

Timing: Condtictetl during the official cam-ass,'''* 

’ITe process is open to the public.*' 

Andh scope: At least 1. percent of ra.nd(nrily selected 
precinctvS. If I percent of the precincts is le.ss than 
one whole precinct, the ct>u!;it will be con<Juc:ted in 
one p.red.nct chosen at rarK{<.)m by the elections officia!. 
For each race not included in the initial group t.>f 
precincts, one additional precinct will be counted. 
.Additional precincts are selected at the discrc^ti<.>n of 
the election oftlcial.*^ 

Remedy far potential disavpancies: A report; tin the 
results will identify discrepancies between the r.na.cbi.ne 
count and die manual t.aiiy and describe how the disc.rep- 
ancies were restiivetl. The V\''PA'T govern, s if there is a 
discrepancy between it and the elecrronic record.’''" 


Colorade 

Audit type: Hand ballot count 

IJ^o conducts review: fhf sunrirs of 'm irc n i u 
the manual random autlir to b t i Ouct d h\ c 1 
county.*" The audit is oHm nifM; > !l<>m om i lis 
of the canvass board oJ the county. 
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'file designatet! clecrion olhciid can appoint additional 
cicrks to as^dst. 

! H g \\ inn '* t hoi rs j' pnlb closing, the Secretary 
I u ii Hi! s t kc ii <n ofii' ! ils which voting devices 
'll n sh u b cn '■i U ( ted for anditingd' 

V 1 !(hI()! 13 selection of 5 percent of precinct 
St iiiHi 1 b.'std upnprnenr. at least one central count 
sc irnv.?Ao!c center and 5 percent of direct-recording 
eicetronK! (i)Ri’.) voting sttstenis.’'' 

Remedy fhr potential disa-epandes: If there is any dis- 
crepimcy which cannot be acconnted for by voter error, 
the county tito-k atiti recorder investigates and takes such 
remediai action as neccssatyd' 

Audit type: .1 land ballot count. ' 

Who amducts review: llae 2006 an<lit was performed by 
the Oflice of die Secretary of Slate with the assistance of 
the Univ'ersity oi'Cicjnnecticut’s Department of 
Chaniputer Sciencirs. (.Offtcials fro.ni die .Leagi.ie of 
^V(.)nl.en \'k)tt;r.s randomly chose die prccinctsd’' 

Timing: 'Hie a!.idit ivas performed duri.ng the final iveek 
ofNovembe.r.''* 

Andit scope: Baiiots were reviewed i.n 17 precincts, rep- 
resenting 2(.) percent: of the 87 polling prctancts in the 
.1.5 cities and 5:own,s wdiich used optical-scan teclinolog}' 
in the i.st, 3rd, 4t.h.. and 5th (.k..)ng.ressional districts.*' 

Remedy for potential discrepancies: In the majority' of 
the precincts, die t;<..mnts matched and in those where 
tiie re.svi]i:s did not match, there w-ere only minor 
cliangcs reported. In each instance, the change wtis due 
to a .mismarkeci ballot, not to rnachine error/* 

t 

I I < Not n'diC <>*• voting .system, 

! 1 ivik‘- cmi'’! in n..ihoJ!''ed nninipulation 


Timing: At any time the I)i.pi tinvn’ i i bt u o 
review the voting system <>t on ( v'u it\ to m v • 
piiance with the Electronu \otin' ■> \ < 

If directed, the legislatin V tin tlsonunuii. K' * i 
pendent audit of a votiny St stt.n ip in toi i' !<.'.!> !' 
consist of a study and ev ihiun p of bn u>\in sv-, t m 
and proride reasonable assurance diar the sysient rs 
properly controlled, can accurately count votes, provides 
adequate safeguards against unaudioii/ed nianipuiaiion 
and fraud, and complies with the requirements of law 
and rules of the Department of State.''* 

Hawai’l 

Andit type: Hand ballot count 

WTjo conducts review: '.Fhc local c-hief election officer’*' 

Timing-.Wior to cercification of election results.'" 

Audit scope: A random sample of not: less than 10 j'lercent 
of the precincts employing the eleet:ronic voting sv^steni.''*" 

Remedy for potential discrepancies: if tliscrepancies 
appear, the chief election, officer immediately conducts 
an expanded audit t:o dotenni.r.ie t:he exteiir C)f i:nis- 
reporting in the system.’*' 

Audit type: Mand liailot count 

HTo condiicis trview: The local, chief electioti o.fl:tcef, 
The state central cotnmittee chair of each party can be 
represented at the proccdi.ire/' 

Timing: After Election Day and before election results 
are declared/' 

Audit scope: 5 percent of {'>rccincf:s.‘'^ 

Remedy for pofentml discrepundes: dlie eleciH)n 
authority immediately forvartis .■! vtu'-,-!! tepurf to the 
appropriate ca.nvas.sing bu.nd <,\|<i.muii'> shv n -uit- ot 
the test and any errors cn<.<nn’icn.d md ih<' repoo hi'i 
be made available for publit m jn 
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i ? npt n 1 hallot count 

3 hr Lfi'i i'nVv > I'J’ii u'. 'i he shite board of elections pre- 
s uk 1 anci jcsrHiations.''' 

l)i \s ]iirt (it rbt. official canvass.'" 

I'.tht Raiidoui selection of between 3 and 5 per- 
I ini (if bilioh casf'^ 

Remedy for potentml discrepam'ies: Not sjiecified 

Naryiand 

Audit type: Llectjon records, includmg signed voter 
authoniy cards, precinct registers, other polling place 
forms completed by die election fudges and the official 
election results. 

IVho conducts reviezv: I-ocal boards of election. 

Audk scope: Vote totals are verified by comparing 
printed forms from individual voting units to rcfwrts 
generated b)? the central tabulator. 

Remedy for potential discrepancies: 'Fhe local board 
continues its audit until it determines the cause of the 
discrepancy.'" 

Mumesota 

Audit type: fla.nd ballot count 

IVbo canditets rei’knK I’he county canvassing board 
appoints a post-election review official who can be 
assi.ste(i by election j udges. 'I'he review- is conducted in 
public.'"’ 

/ \i the canvas.s of the state primary; the county 

c in\ assint, hoard sets the date, time and place for the 
post tki tuMi review of tlic general election. At the can- 
\ .iNv - >t '-hi. state genciMi election, county canvas-sing 
I o u 1- siker the procircts to be review^ed.'" 

I 'i\t ,Oj t: (bounties with fewer than 5Cf,000 registered 
o ’ V 't review at least rv^-o precincts. Counties with 


betw'een 50,000 and 100,000 u’gw!' i u t >h -. 
review at least three precincts t (mnUu^ Oi u 
100,000 registered voters must u MOW ai h > " 
precincts. At least one preciner ''Cictti J u l ..hi i u' 
must have had more than 1 50 ' otes s r i n t* l ci sh t 
election,'* The post-election isMlw inu'-> Iw i ''twh . k ! 
of the votes cast for President or (.xovernor; L .o. 

Senator; and U.S. Representative.'^ 

Remedy for potential discrepancies: R the review rev'eals 
a difference greater than one-haif of i percent, within 
two day^ there will be an additional review of at least 
three precincts. If the second review’ also shows a differ- 
ence greater than one-half of 1 percent, a revietv of the 
ballots from a,{J the reiTiait\i.ng f^recincts in the county 
must be |verfonned. If the results from, the county 
review's from (uie or more counties compiising .tnore 
than 10 percent of the total number of persons voting 
indicate an error in counting ha,s occurred, a rn.an.ual 
recount of all ballots in. the district for rlu; affected office 
must be performed.”''" 

Missouri 

Audit type: Hand ballot count 

Who conducts review: The county eleci:io.n autliorit)'’' 
.selects at lea.st one team made up of at least two rnem- 
i>ers.'"' 

Timing: After the mandated electronic recount and 
prior to the certification of election results.*"’ 

Audit Scope: Av least one prednet for every UK) election 
precincts. One contested race is selectei.! from the fol- 
lowing categories: President, U.S. Senate and statewide 
candidates; statewide ballot issues; U.S. Representative 
candidates and state General A.s,sembly candidates; parti- 
san circuit and associate circuit judge candidates and all 
nonpartisan jtidiciai retention candidates; -and in addition 
not less than three contested races m bdU.c is'.u* s from 
all political subdivisions and special d'.stuets ukIu iiru> 
the county in the selected pveemeps), Wm n t’oe e 
three or fewer contested nix-c ; or b iKoi r sir ^ v stl i ' , | ,is 
categon' at a selected prcciiut, all nmst 'oi louiii d 

Remedy for potential discrepancses: Nor specified 
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' hfi Ms .(! ’i.ulor iLo.mt or mechanical audit 
^’i . ’.n , scanntss foj voter-verified pa{>er - 

JVbo conducts revieiv: ( lotinty clerk. "'’* The public can 
o!)sem;."“ 

Timing: The rc^-suirs of the audit must be sent to the 
Secretiuy i)f State within seven M-iu'king days after the 
election/"'’ 

Audit scope: Chaunties \\'hose popniation is 100,000 or 
more must audit 2 percent of voting machines used in 
the elec^tion or no less than 20 votiitg machines, 
whiefttn-er is greater, (bounties who.se population is less 
than 100, (){){) nrust audit percent r.>f voting machines 
used in the election or no less tlian four voting 
machines, w'hichever is greater."’’ The c-omparison may 
l.)e conducted manually or by a n>echanical device deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State to be capable of 
accurately reading the votes cast.’® 

Remedy far powntial discrepancies: Not specified. 

New Mexico 

A.udit type: I'hind ballot coiutt 

Who conducts mnew: 'I'hc Secretary' of State directs 
coiiniy clerks, Cianvass olrseivcrs are aliow'ed.""' 

Timing: W'ithin five days of the coinpletion of the 
cotiniy canva.s.s.‘"’ 

Audit scope: h'or vot:es in the general election for the 
office of i^.residt;nt or Cioverrjor, 2 percent of the voting 
systems in the state are compared with votes tallied by 
hand frort! the voter-veriiiai.)lc and auditable paper trait 
from those voting ,sysu:ins.‘" 

Ri /( h poUhtio! dhciipiii/cics: Vorvotingimchlnes 
I v t.svd to! d>sv uu t d totals differ by'more 

* 11 i ’> pet tent 1 ILL- nut w umducted for the office in 
jU . ' u t^ ot the k i, si ttn 0 district where the discrep- 


H&w Yerlc 

Audit type: Hand ballot coiuii 

conducts review: The board id elections or a bipar- 
tisan committee appointed bv the board,"' 

Timing: \^fithin 15 days after each genera! or .special 
election and within seven days after every jirimai'y or vil- 
lage election conducted by the board ot eiection.s.'"' 

Audit scope: At least 3 |x;rcent of voting .systems within 
the jurisdiction.”-' 

Remedy far potential discrepancies: Standard.s created 
by the Board of Elections w’ifl determine when a di.s- 
crepancy- between the manual audit tallies and the votiiag 
system tallies requires an. audit oi' a<.i(.litiona} voti.ng sys- 
tems. Any boaixl of elections shall l)e em.pow'e.re<,i to 
oixier any such audit to lie conducted wltenever suth di.s- 
crepancy exists.*'’ 

N©rt|i Caroii8?a__ 

Audit type: Hand ballot count 

Who conducts review: The State hoard of Elections cre- 
ates the procedure for randoiTtly- .selecting the precincts 
for each election/'* 

Timing: 'The .selection of pretincts is done after the ini- 
tial count of electi(.)n return.s is ]:)ul.)licly released or 24 
hours after the j.>oll.s close on Edecticjn Day, whichever is 
earlier."'’ 

Audit satpe: The sample chosen Ity the state boari! is of" 
one or more full precincts, full t:ounts of mailer! ahsc.n- 
tee ballots, foil crjunts of one or more one.-.stop early 
voting sites, or a combinati{.)n, ’I'he .size ol' t.h«? sample ot 
each category- is chosen to produce a .statistically .signifi- 
cant result in consultation with a .statistician.'-'' 

Remedy far fuitentiai disaepaiicies: If the di.scTcpancy 
beween the manual coiini and the inechanical or elec- 
tronic ODunt is significant, a cotnjjkte manual count i.s 
conducted,"' 


Uf’-Cil 





hi np! \ H'lt n} '.oiinii '\stcm. Not mandaton^ Any 
i i> u v-i\ 1.^01 ott .ijK ssstcra involving the use of 
vu I'jMii > 1 cui u'lucf n^-tvork, computer program, 
a i' ir._ (11 tnni]>u*-{ r s)^tem is subject to 

i' ' t I \ d t S cicT ir »i Snu at any time for the pur- 
;) 1 V . I'v'-k isg iht s) nms accuracy/-' 


Lidtl npe: Not “-pcc ified 

Who amdiicts revkzv; t 'ounty boartls of election’^^ 

Timing: As part of flie canvass of returns. '*■' 

Audit s'cope: A statistical recount of a random sample of 
hallot:.s alter each election. I'he .sample shall include at 
least 2 percent, of th e votes cast or 2,000 %’<:»tes, 
whichever is le,sser.'’' 

Remedy for potential dhcrepafides: Not specified 

Texas 

Audit type: i lanci count o f bailor images 

Who conducts revunv: 1 he genera! custodian of e.lection 
records who conducts an election i.n wliich a DRE is 
used for t:.hK first time. Chinditlatcs are <;.ntit.led to be 
pre.sent and ha’i.'c a representative present. 'F'he desig- 
nated election official, can. appoint, iuklitirinal deputizeti 
cie.rk‘i to a.ssist.’’'’ 

Timing: T'he manual count begins within 72 houf.s after 
the close of polls.'-” 

Audit scope: \ manual count in I percent of the election 
precincts or three election precincts, whichever is 
gre,irc5 loi HR! dt\ues the appropriate official will 
print the ea^t vvUe ueoids (i)allot images) -and manually 
covinv h>. rn» '-.suiu d and verift the manual count 
tnai;c-'e> dw s ii-kiiua . veiihs.'-’* 


Remedy for potential discrepancies: If there arc discrep- 
ancie.s, the election official contini.ie.s the audit, until it 
determines the cause of the discrepancy. If the discrep- 
ancT can .not be resolved, the Secrerarv of States office 
is notified.*-’ 

Utah _ _ 

Audit type: Hand ballot count 

HAio conducts review: Local election officials'” 

Timing: After polls close on Election I.)ay but: no later 
than noon the next <lay. the Lieutenant (..Tovernor’s (chief 
election officer) oftice notifies the appropriate cdection 
officers xvhich voting machines will be audited, d’he 
machines are audited between the closing of polls a.nd 
the meeting of the jurisdictions’ board of canva-s-sers, '*' 

Audit scope: I percent of the tot:.al number o f AccuVore 
T'Sx and precinct count .AccuVbte (!)S voting maclunes 
in use statewide.*'- 

Remedy for potential discrepancies: 'The reason.s for any 
differences between the hand count and the vnac.hi:ne 
total report results arc recorded in. a log,’** 

Wtishihgton _ 

Audit type: f:land ballot count required for .some, not. 
all, of ballots selected for review 

li^o conducts n-view: (lounty auditor, Political party 
representatives must be allowed to observe if .repre,senta- 
tives have been appointed and are present a.i; the time of 
the audit.’*'^ 

Timing: Prior to certification oFthe election.'*' 

Audit scope: Ramlom selection of up to -I percen t of; the 
DRE device.s or one DRE- de\’ice, whichever is greiitei-, 
On one-fourth of the <leviccs, the paper records mu.st be 
tabulated manually. Eor the remaiiiing devices, the paper 
records mav be tabulated bv a mechanical device derer- 
mined by the secretaty of state to be capable of 
accurately- reading the votes cast and printed.'*'’ 


Gkctioiiiinc i'/icfiiis 
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' f h f ;/<> I hu J u 'ffViv The paper record 
1 1 I '-to’" (i )iiil inaintained for use in the 

■>1 1 i s' )1 >s, nil'- W iu ’ --^uch paper record is for 

I h i!i li ti I oii’v u record of the election.'’^ 

!- s? rfirfe. 

I </" f\pt > I Hisi i» idol oiHit 

Who comhicts reiu’ejv: Boar<i of cattvassers’''* 

Timing: I')iiriiig the canvass. 

Amiit scope: Ax. least 5 percc.nt of the precincts chosen 
at raiKiom will have the c<.)unted manually.''*” 

Remedy for poteiitiiil discrepancies: I f the manual 
c:ount differs l:)y tttore than 1 percent from the auto- 
mated tabuiation equipment results or there is a 
different prevailitig candidate or outcome of a ballot 
issue, the discrepancies are disclosed to the puhHc and 
all V^V’^PA'fs art; mamiany counted.'" 

WisCOiTIS'itSii 

Audit type: l-Ianti liailot count 

Who mmlucts rnnew: 'I'lie audit consists of two inde- 
petKlerif processes; ati audit conducted l>y municipalities 
of reporting units ratidonrly setect:ed by J:.he State 
Islections Board (SIsB) and at) audit t)f i'e|)ort.ing units 
conducted by the SF,B. 'X'he audit is open to the public.”’ 

Timing: A.udiis are only condutaed after the Movember 
gei'ieral election. (Officials are notified the day after the 
election of the voting systems seletrted lor die audit. ITe 
audit; t.nusl: be conducted no later than two weeks after the 
county board olA'iinvassei-s certifies the election resute.''*'' 

Audit scope: I'he ShH w'sli randomly select 50 reporting 
units across the state, i.nc!u<Hng a niininmm of five 
reporting units ioi cash voting system itsed in the state. 

A ininimum of tour contests are audited, including the 
top candidate i .icc on the baiiof. The other contests are 
selected raiulomiv but must appear on ever)’ ballot in 
the stare. The SF.B mav also audit additional contests.*" 


Retnedy for potential disaepannis. is rbr "diomrs 
and vote rallies do not match, die \ cvulrv .u e ■!( n.’ 
checked. If they still do not m.uch, the citn ^ , -i. 
noted on the appropriate hum. I'he ‘''FK ill ‘iijiu ,i 
the vendor investigate and explain the leaN'-ns f'l n 
differences betw’een the m.iehmL u'lh .md the pu'v- 
record tally. If the vendo* t.uF n> pi ovule a oiifii iui.t 
explanation the STB will suspend ippnnal o! .dl 
sv’steras manufactured or serviced bv the vendor." 
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Hethodology/Endnotes 


'■ I ' 1 1 >t ipjLd thna L,h the use ofpriman- and 

'• ’ 1! I , I'n lii Itng mtennews with state and 

! vi i.t , oi‘i J- (i It I (it dved from state law, state. 

Ill u i-inn 1 > -itt ,, news accounts and informa- 
^ I' ,'i 'Ml. <_u i>\ ij’hvt non LHH-ernmental organizations. 

•All sources are citeti Ik'Iow in the endnotes. 


The opinions expressed h\ clot non .AA. u ! n sii 
and other interested parties Tt tii's lioti i-’ci . lo h , 
reflect the views of nonpattisan. r'v)n-')iHo u ' ,r o 
line.org or rhe FJection Rcituni Intoitn'S'iiu i >0 . 
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Fill " ktO~, i tfi ‘ hi'i ^i'iixc^e>v/ninUitmir-riiUs- 
hMnnfi0.hi ;.hfm. 

2 Nocc.ic?!, t.iHvrtimrc, ‘ 1 Ik' .MachmtiT of DcincxTacv: Voting System 

Siiciini'v. Acces’iih.ilttv. and Cost,” I’he Brennan (Amtcr for 

Jnsvurt. iOiW), 
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liinc id. 
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N'ovetiibcr 20l.)6. 

... i. . 1 1 )fd(c; ('/ s, lAi’! vAi,r//i '’\iateMiri!ii/iL‘iniliTP>‘ni:Jfmts-t}-06.[u{f 
iltst \I ucd M. n, 2(107) 
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Bevani, NoxieinlHir, 2006. 
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Fell. 12. 2007). 
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&iSCtiQniinB,OfQ, administered by 
the Election Reform Information Project, is 
the nation’s only nonpartisan, non-advocacy 
website providing up-to-the-minute news 
and analysis on election reform. 


journalists, scholars and concerned 
citizens - electionllne.org provides a 
centralized source of data and 
information in the face of decentralized 
reform efforts. 


After the November 2000 election 
brought the shortcomings of the 
American electoral system to the public’s 
attention, The Pew Charitable Trusts 
made a grant to the University of 
Richmond to establish a clearinghouse 
for election reform information. 

Serving everyone with an interest in 
the issue - policymakers, officials. 


ekctionline.org hosts a forum for learning 
about, discussing and analyzing election 
reform issues. The Election Reform 
Information Project also commissions and 
conducts research on questions of interest 
to the election reform community and 
sponsors conferences where policymakers, 
journalists and other interested parties can 
gather to share ideas, successes and failures. 


electioriiine. arg 

Your fin;i s?op for election reform *nformflt/on 

iOZS f Screet NW 
Suite 900 

Washingtjw, DC 20004 
tEi: 202.-5S2-2000 
fax: 202-552-2299 
www.e!uctiof>iino,or'g 


® # Section 
!&' Reform 
.. Information 
f Project 


A Project of the University of Richmond 
supported by The Pew Charitable Trusts 


THEPlWCHAEnmETHiH'S 

Serving the public, interest by providing inforfTiaiion, 
policy solutions anri support for civic life. 
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